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Report of Federal Trade Commission on Export Lumber Trade 


Export trade in the products of the American forests 
dates back to the time of the first colonists. The lumber 
first exported was chiefly limited to the white pine of the 
northern forests, and the United Kingdom and the West 
Indies were the principal markets. For the twelve 
months ended June 30, 1914, just prior to the outbreak 
of the war, the value of logs, timber, lumber and shingles 
exported was over $70,000,000. This includes about 170,- 
000,000 feet of logs and hewn timber valued at about 
$4,000,000, 2,800,000,000 feet of sawed timbers, boards, 
planks, deals, joist and scantling, valued at about $66,- 
100,000, and 47,000,000 shingles valued at about $100,000. 
outhern yellow pine (including pitch pine, shortleaf and 
other varieties) held the first place among the woods 
exported. It was credited (using round numbers) with 
1,500,000,000 feet, valued at $31,000,000, the exports 
lassified as pitch pine being 1,300,000,000 feet with a 
alue of $27,000,000. Fir (often known as ‘‘Oregon 
pine’’) held second place in the total quantity exported 
(680,000,000 feet), and third place in value ($8,700,000), 
hile oak held third place in the total quantity exported 
(231,000,000 feet), and second place in value ($10,- 
600,000). , 

For tie year ended June 30, 1914, Europe formed the 
principal market for the exports, taking about 1,100,000,- 
000 feet, valued at about $31,500,000. The United King- 
om, Netherlands, Italy and Germany were the principal 
mporting nations. The next largest market was North 
America, which took about 800,000,000 feet, valued at 
$18,000,000, 59 percent of the total quantity going to 
anada. South America took 405,000,000 feet, valued at 
8,100,000, most of it going to Argentina, Chile, Peru, 
Brazil and Uruguay. Exports to Oceania were 324,- 
000,000 feet, valued at $5,400,000. Of this, 90 percent 
went to Australia, Tasmania and New Zealand. Asia 
took 146,000,000 feet, valued at $1,750,000, exports to 
hina forming about three-quarters of this total. Ex- 
ports to Africa were 57,000,000 feet, valued at $1.330,000. 

An examination of the destinations reported for the 
principal kinds of woods shows that the bulk of the ex- 
ports of each variety is confined to a certain well- 
defined marketing territory. Europe formed the prin- 
ipal market for yellow pine, taking 49 percent of the 
total exports of this wood. The United Kingdom was 
he principal importer, taking about one-third of the 
exports of yellow pine to Europe. The next largest mar- 
et after Europe for yellow pine was North America, 
which took 31 percent of the total exports. Canada led, 
with 42 percent of this quantity; Cuba took 26 percent 
and Mexico 10 percent. Exports to South America 
ormed 17 percent of the total quantity exported. Ship- 
ments were almost wholly confined to the east’ coast, 
Argentina taking 70 percent, Brazil 15 percent and Uru- 
puay 12 percent. Exports to Africa formed 2 percent of 
he total. There were practically no exports to Oceania 
and Asia, 
the largest market for fir was Oceania, which took 
B8 percent of the total exports. Australia, Tasmania and 
ew Zealand took over four-fifths of this. The next 
argest market was Asia, which took 21 percent of the 
otal quantity exported. Exports to China formed three- 
fuarters of the exports to Asia. Shipments to South 
America were 18 percent of the total exports, 49 percent 
bf this quantity going to Chile and 45 percent to Peru. 
anada took about 68 percent of the exports to North 
america, which formed the next largest market, with 
15 percent of the total exports. Exports to Europe 
ormed 6 percent of the total, and to Africa 2 percent. 
The other soft woods for’ which exports were sep- 
arately reported are redwood, the total exports amount- 
ng to 67,000,000 feet, of which Australia, Tasmania, 
= New Zealand took 74 percent; white pine, with 
mre cxPorts of 44,000,000 feet, of which Canada took 
~ pereent, and Argentina and Mexico about 20 percent 
which, Spruce, with total exports of 18,000,000 feet, of 
otal Argentina took 68 percent’; and cypress, with 
on, boris of 14,000,000 feet, 65 percent of which 
ent to Canada. ? 
pp ope, formed the principal market for hardwoods. 
percent . percent of the total exports of oak, 86 
boplar 5 Rapper: of gum, and 82 percent of those of 
arpeat jn each ease the United Kingdom was_ the 
a B suigle importer, taking 66 percent of the Euro- 
05 eee of oak, 51 percent of those of gum, and 

/ _ of those of poplar. Exports of oak to Can- 

» Which was the next largest market’ for this wood, 
» percent of the total quantity exported. 


ormed 25 
Total Exports but 8 Percent of U. S. Annual Cut 


. total quantity of lumber exported, large as it 
b pares: When measured in millions of feet, forms but 
ent of the annual cut of the forests of the United 















































States. All of the remainder goes to the domestic mar- 
kets, whose consuming power forms the chief factor 
affecting the prosperity of the lumber industry. Since 
the demand for lumber is subject to severe fluctuations 
and because of conditions inherent in the nature of the 
industry, as well as legal considerations, it is difficult 
to readjust’ readily the conditions of supply; prices are 
subject to frequent and wide variations, and the in- 
dustry is subject to alternating periods of prosperity 
and depression. The instability of the demand for lum- 
ber for domestic consumption makes it desirable that a 
broader market be established for the industry thru 
the promotion of its foreign trade, so that, as far as 
possible, the variations of the domestic demand can be 
counterbalanced by those of the foreign demand and 
the industry be conducted on a more stable basis. To 
a considerable extent, also, the foreign demand is for 
grades of lumber which, due to the limited domestic 
call for them, command relatively higher prices abroad, 
where there is a scarcity of such grades. In many 
eases foreign conditions make possible a more extensive 
employment of the wood for uses to which its particular 
qualities adapt it than.can be done in the home market. 
In the difference between the domestic price and the 
foreign price, because of the higher character of the 
utilization possible abroad, there is a direct economic 
gain, it is argued, not only to the American lumber 
manufacturer but ultimately to the American public. 
It represents the gain obtained thru preventing the 
waste which takes place when a higher grade of ma- 
terial is employed where a cheaper grade would give 
substantially equal service. 

When building up a more extensive foreign trade it 
is desirable, however, that the conditions under which 
the past and present exportation has taken place should 
be radically modified. The control of the export trade 
in American lumber has been, and still is, largely in 
the hands of the foreign brokers. The part played 
by the manufacturers in the transaction has usually 
ended with the placing of the lumber on board ship. 
They have not been concerned with the development of 
a foreign market for their products. Neither have the 
brokers been interested, except in so far as they were 
able to sell American lumber abroad cheaper than lum- 
ber obtainable from other sources. The result has been 
that because of a lack of effective organization of the 
American lumber manufacturers in exercising a greater 
degree of control over the distribution of their products 
which are exported, the foreign distributer and consumer 
have obtained a large share of the benefits which the 
possession of so great a national resource should have 
secured to an American industry. It is not merely the 
profits of distribution which the foreigner has been able 
to obtain. He has been able to concentrate buying power 
into relatively few hands and to have recourse to other 
sources of supply the product of which he can occasion- 
ally substitute in the place of American lumber. Con- 
trasted with the situation occupied by the foreign buy- 
ers is the disorganized condition of the American manu- 
facturers. In the bargaining that takes place for the 
sale of their product one manufacturer is played against 
another. Their ignorance of conditions in foreign mar- 
kets, their absence of distributing facilities to reach the 
foreign consumers, and their individual financial neces- 
sities make impossible any unity of action on their part 
in dealing with the foreign broker. The result is that 
the American lumber exported has brought and is bring- 
ing lower prices than it should obtain in the markets of 
the world. The forests of this country are not inex- 
haustible, and, inasmuch as their product contributes to 
the development of foreign nations, it is contended that 
it should command prices high enough to make an ade- 
quate return to the United States for the consumption 
of its natural capital, represented in its forest resources. 


Conduct of Export Trade in American Lumber 


The conditions under which the export trade in Am- 
erican lumber has been conducted may be set forth 
briefly. As already pointed out, Europe is the largest 
market, the principal importing nations being the United 
Kingdom, Netherlands, Germany and Belgium. The bulk 
of the exports to Europe is confined to yellow pine and 
hardwoods. The trade is handled chiefly thru foreign 
brokers whose headquarters are in London, Hamburg, 
Antwerp and Rotterdam. These brokers usually have 
branches in this country, or connections with domestic 
brokerage houses thru whom they buy. These work in 
harmony with buying combinations such as the Syndicate 
of the Timber Importers of Belgium, the Association of 
Hamburg Importers, the South German Lumber Import- 
ers of Mannheim. In Europe American lumber meets 
competition with the pine, fir and spruce lumber manu- 


factured in Norway, Sweden and the Baltic Provinces of 
Russia, with the spruce, hemlock and other softwoods in 
Austria-Hungary, Roumania, Bosnia and the neighboring 
States, with the various kinds of lumber from the still ex- 
tensive forests either in national or private ownership 
in France, Germany and Italy, and with lumber imported 
into Europe from sources other than the United States. 
The only reason why American lumber is handled is be- 
cause the price at which it is sold is always cheaper than 
that at which a satisfactory substitute can be obtained. 
There are available to the European markets sources of 
lumber other than the United States, which, more advan- 
tageously situated, as far as transportation is concerned, 
ean furnish a supply of lumber adequate to all needs. 
The owners of these natural resources, however, are. not 
willing to sacrifice any profits due to their advantageous 
situation by undertaking to supply the whole market at 
the prices which the American manufacturers are willing 
to take for their lumber. They are satisfied to supply 
only that part of the market demand in which they can 
most advantageously meet the price of American lumber. 
The European consumer gets the benefit of the relatively 
low prices of the American product, while at the same 
time he is assured of a permanent future supply, to be- 
come available when the American lumber prices are 
forced up by the diminishing supply and increased costs 
of the American lumbermen, 


How Prices Abroad Are Fixed 


European lumber manufacturers can secure, to a con- 
siderable degree, stability of prices for their products. 
The sawmill men of Norway, Sweden and Russia estab- 
lish once a year a base price for their lumber. Prepara- 
tions at’ that time have already been made for the output 
for the year. The newly cut stock is allowed to dry for 
the following year. The marketable stocks on hand, even 
to the quantity of each grade, are known and their size 
determines the amount of business to be done. The base 
price fixed upon is not deviated from for the entire year. 
The purchaser, knowing that, is absolutely: safe in plac- 
ing his orders in January for June delivery, inasmuch as 
his competitors handling that product have to pay the 
same price. He can expect no such stability in prices of 
the American lumber which enters Europe in competition 
with the Baltic lumber. It has to come to the markets 
from much greater distances and orders to the manufac- 
turers must be placed at prices prevailing months in ad- 
vance of the time of arrival of the lumber. An unavoid- 
able delay by a manufacturer in getting a prompt charter, 
because of the difficulties encountered by American ship- 
pers dependent on foreign carriers, has often resulted in 
shipments of later orders, taken at substantially lower 
prices, arriving at their destination simultaneously with 
the earlier high priced orders. Furthermore, the practice 
by many American manufacturers of shipping cargoes on 
consignment to various European markets and being 
obliged to sell them in transit before their arrival leads 
to wide fluctuations in the prices of American lumber at 
points of destination. 

A codperative association of the largest manufacturers 
of spruce, hemlock, and other softwoods in Austria-Hun- 
gary, Roumania, Bosnia and neighboring States existed 
for a number of years prior to the war. This combina- 
tion, known as the Accordat, had headquarters in Vienna. 
The quantity of lumber manufactured and sold thru it 
was about 4,000,000,000 feet a year. The mills were 
located within reasonable distance of the Danube, which 
was used for transportation purposes by means of a line 
of twenty steamers owned directly by the combination, 
besides a number of vessels owned by the individual mem- 
bers. It did business in Mediterranean ports as well as 
in England, Germany and France, meeting competition 
where necessary and holding prices higher in noncompeti- 
tive markets. In delivering at Liverpool or Hamburg it 
had to meet competition from Sweden, Norway, Russia, 
Siberia, the United States and Canada. 

In South America, the third largest market, exports 
of yellow pine are practically confined to the east coast, 
and those of fir to the west coast. In the case of the 
yellow pine, almost all of the purchases are made by im- 
porting houses, owned by European capitalists. Most of 
these houses do a general importing business. They usu- 
ally buy thru London brokers, or their American con- 
nections, or else thru independent New York brokers. In 
a few instances orders have-been placed with the mills, 
but this is unusual. The importing houses in turn sup- 
ply the local retail yards, as well as consumers. In the 
ease of fir, most of the purchases aré made thru brokers 
located at San Francisco, or Seattle, who in turn place 
the orders with the manufacturers. At each port on 
both east and west coasts the control of the lumber im- 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Sold by the leading jobbers in the United States and Canada. If your jobber does not 
handle them write direct for full information, list of jobbers and sample Wedge Dowel. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, 


Crocker Building. 


Awarded a Gold Medal at Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
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are the kind to handle these 
days when builders are look- 
ing for big values. By stocking 


Weed Wedge — 


Patent ) 


you're always prepared for the fellow who wants the most for his money. They’re made of 
Celebrated California White Pine—and Weed Quality Doors, always leaders because of material 
and workmanship, are doubly strong with the trade now because of the Patent Wedge Dowel. 
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JOHN C. HARING, General Sales Manager. 
Traveling Representative: 
R. A. TOOMBS, P. O. Box 6, Fort Worth, Tex. 
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Insect Forest Damage Presents a Ser- 
ious Problem 


The contribution by Stewart Edward White on pages 
30 aid Sl of this issue is striking and thought-provok- 
ing. lle takes a position in regard to insect control in 
our western forests in which, for the present at least, 
he appears to stand alone. He is attacking the entire 
Gov rument forest protection policy single handed, but 
with 2 most formidable weapon and one that he well 
kno s how to use. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN gladly gives space to Mr. 
\ hite and his argument and will as gladly make room 
for «lies and eriticisms if they deal with the impor- 
tan‘ issues instead of trivialities. It has no desire at 
this ‘ine to enter into the technique of the subject. It 
- ot rest rain some little comment, however, on Mr. 

* position that our Uncle Sam is a blind and 

s uncle in the administration of his wealth of 
roperty. 

‘ight is thrown upon this subject by an edi- 

the last issue of the Sierra Reager, published 

'. The Sierra Ranger is a mimeographed quar- 

: publication issued at the headquarters of the 
“ ia National Forests, North Fork, Cal., and edited 
ee A. Benedict, forest supervisor of the Sierra 
‘a Forest. As his leading editorial in this num- 
mS Says under the heading ‘‘ Progress or—???: 

EE tag the forest was young and the administrative 
lou» v2, P&ratively small we had from 20- to 25-year- 
on Bidar 9 and couldn’t see how we could get along 
ht: Pee but now, when we are selling $35,000 
more on,,,im@ber a year, have numerous special uses, 

s'azing, more free use and settlers’ sales—in 


fact, with administrative work more than doubled and 
the maintenance of our improvements almost swamping 
us—we are getting along with ten year-long men and 
three six-months men. No wonder the ranger is getting 
uneasy for fear a mechanical, gas-driven ranger will be 
invented that will take the place of the old guard that 
is left. He looks in the Field Program and sees more 
and more men added to the Washington and district 
offices, but he must sit up nights trying to keep the 
supervisor from taking away the only man he has. 

‘“What’s the answer? 

‘*Are we running toward paper forestry? 

‘*Are we practicing economy and losing efficiency? 

“*Are we giving the forest proper administration? 

‘“‘What is going to happen to our improvements 
which we value at $75,000 if we can not put time and 
money into their upkeep? 

‘*Is the public going to stand for such rigid 
economy? 

“*And will not our grip of the whole situation be 
gradually lost? 

‘«The editor has @.. very definite opinions on these 
criticisms of forest administration as practiced, but 
before expressing them he would like to open the 
Ranger to a wholesome discussion of the subject by 
the men who have had very little hand in formulating a 
policy which they must carry out.’’ 

There are few employees of the Forest Service who 
will get up in meeting and speak out their minds as 
freely as in this instance, but a number of them have 
been heard quite freely to express themselves in pri- 
vate in much the same fashion. It would seem to the 
casual observer that the Forest Service is becoming a 
little top-heavy. There is too much Washington about 
it and not enough frontier. If every one of the Wash- 
ington officials of the Service from the chief forester 
down was compelled to do about three months’ work 
upon the firing line annually under average Service con- 
ditions the morale of the entire Service would be mate- 
rially improved; and if the same sort of thing could be 
enforced upon some of the congressmen who refuse to 
supply appropriations to those parts of Forest Service 
work that are in need of them a further civie benefit 
would undoubtedly accrue. 





A Government Report That Is Really 
Worth While 


It is not likely that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN or 
either of its predecessors in more than forty years of con- 
tinuous weekly publication ever gave a front page posi- 
tion to the republication of a Government report, until 
the current issue. This particular Government report, 
however, bears resemblance to the average production of 
the printing office at Washington only in the leisurely 
manner of its production. It is dated June 30, but has 
only this week been released for publication and trans- 
mitted to Congress. 

The report, like most Government reports, is the re- 
sult of an exhaustive and prolonged investigation, but 
differs in that the results of that investigation, instead 
of being spread over an interminable number of pages of 
dry statistical tabulations and uninteresting facts, is sum- 
marized into a comprehensive and masterly review. Just 
who is chiefly responsible for the writing of this review 
in the form in which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN publishes 
it is not a matter of public knowledge at this time, but 
one’s suspicions upon this subject grow as he proceeds 
with the reading that this anonymous writer has a thoro 
knowledge of the subject that he discusses, and this 
suspicion deepens into a settled conviction when one 
comes across his allusion, somewhere about the middle of 
the printed pages of the article of this issue, to the 
“‘temperamental inability of any considerable number of 
American lumber manufacturers to work in harmony.’’ 

This report is equally good in its review of the condi- 
tions that have existed in our lumber export trade in the 
past and in its analysis of the possibilities of codpera- 
tion, of the methods that may be employed and of the 
results that may be obtainable. 

The review as a whole, however, is so complete, so 
clearly written and so logically arranged that it affords 
little opportunity for editorial comment. There is noth- 
ing to be added and nothing obvious to be criticized or 
denied. The report as a whole is worth the very careful 
study of every lumberman interested in the development 


. 


of our foreign markets—and the lumber manufacturer 
who never expects to sell a foot for export is, nevertheless, 
vitally interested in the development of the export trade, 
because of its legitimate and helpful influence upon the 
domestic market, 





Douglas Fir Said to Furnish Excellent 
Flotation Oil 


There has been an extensive and profitable produc- 
tion of pine oil from yellow pine in the Southwest for 
use in the flotation process of extracting copper and 
other minerals. In this process the crushed ore, which 
is usually a low grade ore, is mixed with water to 
which a certain small proportion of the oil has been 
added. It is thoroly agitated and upon settling in 
tanks the oil forms a scum upon the surface to which 
a considerable proportion of the fine particles of metal 
is found to adhere. 

It is now announced that oil from Douglas fir can be 
used successfully for this purpose and technical details 
of its production and uses are being studied. If de- 
structive distillation of fir is introduced for the purpose 
of producing this oil other distillate products will prob- 
ably be secured in commercial quantities, among them 
acetate of lime and its derivative, acetone. 
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Ocean Freights Will Play a Big Part in 
Making Export Business Profitable 


Lumber manufacturers thruout the United States are 
expecting great things from the probable export business 
immediately after the war. The manufacturers located 
on, or near, the coasts expect to benefit directly and those 
located some distance inland expect an indirect benefit in 
that competition for the domestic markets will be lessened 
by the withdrawal of the exporting companies. From 
the best obtainable sources of information, the after-the- 
war export business will not at first depend so much on 
the securing of orders as it will upon the ability to make 
deliveries. Most European purchasers of lumber prefer 
to purchase it ¢. i. f. port of destination. Ocean going 
freight rates are not stable; they fluctuate sharply in 
accordance with the law of supply and demand. Hence 
the ocean freight rates will play a great part in deter- 
mining whether the export business will be as profitable 
as it is expected to be. If the supply of available ship- 
ping were to remain the same at the end of the war as 
it is now it would be possible to make an authoritative 
estimate, but such is not the case. 

According to reliable estimates, two-thirds of the 
world’s ocean-borne commerce is handled by steamer 
tramps. Of this class of tonnage England owns about 
two-thirds, or did at the beginning of the war. The total 
owned by Germany and Austria amounted to 6,000,000 
tons in round figures, the major portion of which is 
probably tied up in German or neutral ports at present. 
It makes no difference where it is or to what country it 
belongs at the end of the war; the fact remains that it 
will be put into immediate service. England’s merchant 
tonnage before the war amounted to approximately 20,- 
000,000 tons. At present a part of this tonnage—a very 
large part it must be—is engaged in strictly war busi- 
ness. An English shipping expert that ought to have as 
good an idea of the matter as is possible for a civilian 
to obtain estimates that this total engaged in war busi- 
ness is half of the total owned. At the end of the war 
this tonnage will be put back immediately into the freight 
carrying service. Shipyards in neutral countries are 
turning out deep-sea carriers with the greatest possible 
speed. On the other hand, England is not building the 
normal tonnage of merchant shipping according to seen- 
ingly accurate information, tho the outturn is not to be 
despised. The same condition probably prevails in all 
of the other countries engaged in the war, with the ex- 
ception of Japan. The total world’s production of mer- 
chant vessels, however, must be well above the average 
and unquestionably is greater than the tonnage being 
destroyed by the war. So any way the matter is consid- 
ered it is evident that there will be a great increase in 
the amount of available tonnage at the end of the war 
and a consequent lowering in rates. 

Another point to be considered in this connection is 
that the owners of German and Austrian merchant ves- 
sels are not receiving a cent at present. The vessels are 
idle and are piling up overhead expenses. The owners 
of these vessels will be very hungry for profits—any sort 
of profits—right after the war. As a matter of fact, 
many of the English shipping firms are in not very much 
better shape. For example, that’ percentage of the ship- 
ping in the hands of the Admiralty—and it is estimated 
at 50 percent—is not receiving high freight rates, gen- 
erally arranged on a pre-war basis. The British Govern- 
ment also exacts liberal allotments of space on a large 
proportion of the remainder of the vessels at rates fixed 
by the Government. On the authority of the Saturday 
Evening Post the statement is made that ‘‘The chair- 
man of a large shipping company recently calculated, for 
the edification of his stockholders, that, what with the 
tax on war profits, the regular income tax and the surtax, 
the Government was taking 73 percent of the shipowners’ 
net earnings—after having taken half his tonnage at a 
rate that gave only a modest return on the investment. ’’ 
So it is perfectly safe to say that the English shipowner 
will be just as eager to make some profits after the war 
as will the German or Austrian. It is also reasonable to 
assume that there will be considerable race competition 
in securing freights. The Germans are going to fight 
for the foreign ecommerce of the world, and the securing 
of ocean freights plays a big part in the world commeree, 
for unless a cargo can be secured at the port of destina- 
tion the rate on exports must he increased, with a con- 
sequent advance in their price in foreign lands. It seems 
that all of this should result in a decided lowering of 
rates. 

Returning to the relation of ocean freight rates to the 
export lumber business; there are more or less well de- 
fined rumors that great quantities of lumber will be pur- 
chased shortly before the end of the war to be held for 
delivery immediately after the signing of the peace 
treaty. If vessels are chartered as soon as the orders 
are placed and before the end of the war the very great- 
est care should be exercised in the agreement upon rates, 
because if the export orders are taken ec. i. f. port of des- 
tination and the sellers underestimate the almost inevit- 
able decrease in ocean freights at the end of the war 
there may be a great potential loss if not an actual one. 
On the other hand, if the decrease is overestimated the 
lumbermen will probably face an. actual loss instead of 


experiencing the profit that is so necessary to all manu- 
facturers. A very conservative estimate places the 
amount of tonnage to be liberated for freight service at 
the end of the war at 15,000,000 tons—probably almost 
as large a total as is being used at present to transport 
the other than war commerce of the world. No matter 
from what angle the matter is viewed the certainty grows 
that the greatest care and intelligence must be exercised 
in the making of charters prior to the end of the war for 
the delivery of lumber after the signing of the peace 
treaty. It will pay lumbermen to watch the ocean freight 
rates in the same manner that the proverbial hawk 
watches the chicken. 





Earlier Eras Excelled the Present in 
the Number of Tree Species 


While the list of botanical tree species in the United 
States at the present time runs to several hundred, it 
may not generally be known that hundreds of thou- 
sands of years ago a much larger variety of species 
were in existence, particularly among the hardwoods. 
A recent Government bulletin upon this subject gives 
some interesting information. For example, our two 
persimmons are the survivors of seventeen species. Our 
yellow poplar is the one survivor of eighteen species, 
while red gum is the sole remaining representative of 
a family that originally numbered twenty-three. For- 
merly there were twenty-three elms, while five remain. 
We still have three sycamores out of thirty, four wal- 
nuts out of thirty-five and seven magnolias out of 
thirty-nine. Our cottonwood family is rather varied, 
ten species, but at least eighty-three different species 
are shown in the leaf records of the rocks. We have 
two native figs in Florida, while once there were ninety- 
nine. Our most varied family of hardwoods at the 
present time is the oaks, of which we still have fifty- 
two species remaining, but in the ancient days there 
were at least 126. 

Possibly, of course, some of the fossiliferous species 
of these trees were not really trees at all but merely 
shrubs. It is, however, well known that the forest 
vegetation of our continent was much more prolific in 
general at that time than at the present, and large 
and even giant tree specimens were more numerous. 





Eastern Lumbermen Victorious in Litiga- 
tion With Labor Unions 


Lumbermen this year have had serious trouble with 
union labor on both the Pacific and Atlantic coasts. 
On the Pacific coast water traffic almost ceased en- 
tirely for some time due to a strike of union long- 
shoremen for an unjustified increase in wages. In the 
Washington shingle manufacturing districts the strike 
of the shingle weavers has caused much trouble and 
finally resulted in the battle between the Industrial 
Workers of the World and a sheriff’s posse at Everett 
in the course of which a number of lives were lost. 
On the Atlantie coast in the vicinity of Boston there 
has been much agitation and trouble between the manu- 
facturers of interior finish and the carpenters and 
building trades unions regarding the manner in which 
the manufacturers may be allowed by the unions to 
conduct their business. 

Broadly speaking, the trouble of lumbermen with 
union labor seems to be increasing, notwithstanding 
the fact that the lumbermen have been victorious in 
practically all legal actions growing out of the con- 
troversies with labor. Lumbermen thruout the coun- 
try will be interested in learning that a controversy 
came to a head in Boston this week with result of a 
signal victory for the lumbermen, an account of which 
appears on page 28 of this issue. In Boston the wood- 
working manufacturers put up a good and honest fight, 
standing up for their rights, and were victorious. The 
union carpenters in this case made many unreasonable 
and unjust demands upon the manufacturers of finish 
and when these demands were not instantly met the 
unions started out to injure the business of the manu- 
facturers by declaring strikes on jobs the finishing 
material for which was being furnished by the offend- 
ing manufacturers, and by otherwise interfering with 
the conduct of legitimate business. Should similar con- 
ditions confront lumbermen in other sections the action 
of the Boston manufacturers should be remembered and 
a strong fight waged for the right of lumbermen to 
conduct their business without dictation or malicious 
interference from outside influences. 





THE Credit Men’s Bulletin tells of a merchant who, 
in taking discounts after the discount period had elapsed, 
usually made the sterotyped excuse: ‘‘Delayed on ac- 
count of sickness in office.’’ He found this excuse so 
readily accepted that finally, becoming tired of writing 
it on each invoice, he had a rubber stamp made with this 
wording. This may suggest to some lumber manufacturer 
a suitable and acceptable Christmas present to give to 
his trade. 


————___ 


Sales Methods of Shingle Manufacture, 
and Competitors Compared 


Among manufacturers of shingles the complaint is 
growing regarding the inroads made by the manufac. 
turers of other roofing materials and the Willingness of 
retailers to handle roofing materials other than shingles 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes absolutely in the 
virtue of a properly laid wooden shingle roof, but judg. 
ing from some letters received from retail! lumbermen 
drawing their supply of shingles from southeastern tepy;. 
tory the manufacturers of shingles are largely to blame 
for the increased use of other roofing material. 

The complaint is made that stocks of wooden Shingles 
are hard to locate, that prices are so variable that it is 
dangerous to make sales until quotations are secured and 
that very little direct effort is made to sell to the Tetail- 
ers, A large southeastern retail lumber firm recently added 
a line of composition roofing to its building supplies ana 
partly explained its action by saying: ‘‘ Manufacturers 
of shingles seldom solicit our business direct. In feet 
in seven months we have not had a salesman all upon 
us to sell shingles. We can not depend upon any stand. 
ard price and can not make a contract for our supply, 
and when we want shingles are compelled to write all 
over the country to see what company has some stock to 
sell. The composition roofing people’s method of doing 
business is entirely different, for their man makes a per- 
sonal call every week or so. Moreover, we know just what 
our roofing is going to cost us and do not hesitate to sel] 
any size order, because we know just what our margin of 
profit will be. We handle about one or two ears of 
shingles a week and a car of roofing.’’ 

Certainly shingle manufacturers should find the bus: 
ness of a firm that handles ‘‘one or two cars of shingles 
a week’’ desirable and worth while paying personal visits 
to obtain. This retailer does not openly declare that 
the difference in the selling methods employed by the 
roofing people and the shingle manufacturers of the South- 
east is responsible for the handling of the formers’ prod- 
uct, but the only logical conclusion is that this is largely 
the case. If the manufacturers of composition roofing 
find it financially advisable to have a salesman call reg- 
ularly for the sale of one car of roofing a week it seems 
certain that the wooden shingle manufacturers should find 
it equally advantageous to do the same. 

Retailers in southeastern as well as other sections of 
the country have frequently complained of the fluctua- 
tions in the price of shingles and have gone on record 
as favoring greater uniformity in prices. The tendency 
is growing in the retail lumber business to fill all large 
orders direct from the cars, the bids being submitted be- 
fore the lumber and shingles for the bill are ordered. 
This reduces the amount of stock necessary for the re- 
tailer to carry and at the same time puts a premium upon 
steady, dependable prices and knowledge of stocks in 
the hands of the manufacturers. Naturally where a cau- 
tious merchant is not constantly informed regarding the 
price of an article that suffers from price fluctuations, 
but does receive that information regularly regarding a 
substitute—well, it will not be very long until the sub- 
stitute takes the place of the staple. This seems to be 
the situation that prevails in the roofing field of the 
Southeast. 

If the wooden shingle manufacturers want the business 
a lesson may well be learned from the protest of the re 
tail dealer, upon whose favor the manufacturer is abs0- 
lutely dependent so long as the present system of distribu- 
tion lasts. There are three ways in which personal col- 
tact may be established, namely: by the visits of sales 
men; by personal letters; and by advertising. Any one 
of the three plans will give returns on the investment, 
but the best and most satisfactory results may be obtained 
only by a judicious combination of the three. 





Sectional Wood Form System Highly 
Developed 


Lumbermen who have seen concrete replacing wood 
in many forms of construction have consoled them- 
selves in the past with the thought that the forms for 
concrete work require nearly as much lumber as would 
the entire construction of wood. The use of lumber 
for this purpose has been seriously cut into in many 
types of construction by the introduction of steel 
forms, and particularly in types of work where the 
same forms could be used over again many times. _ 

A Chicago firm that specializes in the construction 
of concrete foundations for buildings has, howevel, 
worked out the idea of sectional wooden forms for 
this purpose and uses them very successfully. These 
forms are in sections 31%4 or 41%4 feet wide and are set 
side by side and loosely spiked together thru the edge 
framing. These spikes can be easily withdrawn, leav- 
ing the forms ready for use in another location. “ 
corner intersections the forms are held together 4 
wires. With a stock of standard sections of this on 
it is possible for a skilled crew of erectors to eat al 
entire set of forms for a building foundation 17 a ia 
hours, and the work of pouring conerete begins as 8° 
as the forms are in place. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


A NEW WOOD BENDING MACHINE 


I have a special system for bending wood, having designed 
a gpecial machine for bending the wood, and a special steam 


~~. system permits me to bend wood 10 feet long by 4 
inches square in one minute, with not more than 5 percent 


pg pox is made in such a way that the wood can 


ee. i as to advise me if you know of any 
concerns to whom I could offer my _ services?—INQUIRY 
spa 

Nott is possible that some of the readers of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN are interested in the subject of wood 
pending, and will be pleased to take up correspondence 
with this inquirer—EbITor. ] 


INFORMATION WANTED ABOUT WOOD FLOUR 


Will you kindly advise me if you have ever printed any 
articles in your journal about wood flour or wood meal? I 
would like to secure copies of all such articles, on the mate- 
rial itself, its uses, manufacture and consumption.—INQUIRY 
No. 87. 

[The above inquiry comes from a research chemist. 
Apparently he has overlooked the rather thoro article on 
this subject that was printed in the Metallurgical and 
Chemical Engineering for April 1, 1916. This article 
was by Frederick W. Kressman, chemist in wood prod- 
ucts at the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., 
and the article was reprinted and a reprint copy can 
probably be secured by writing the Forest Products 
Laboratory if its stock is not exhausted. 

Wood flour is so cheaply made abroad, where there is 
cheap water power, that it has not been a very large and 
profitable item of manufacture in this country. The 
powder companies, and particularly one large company, 
have been the chief manufacturers of it, largely for their 
own use, altho they have also marketed it to some extent, 
and there have been two or three private factories. The 
war, of course, has largely cut off the supply of the im- 
ported article and created new manufacturing conditions 
for this as well as many other products.—EpITor. ] 


SIMPLE PROBLEM FOR LUMBER MEASUREMENT 


Some time ago you had a problem in your paper, namely, 
how many feet in a piece of lumber 2/12x4/4—-16? Can you 
tell me the answer? 


[The strip in question contains two-ninths of a foot 
board measure or one and one-third feet surface meas- 
ure.—EDITOR. | 


ANOTHER USE FOR PINE SHAVINGS 


We desire to purchase a carload of good, clean, large, 
flaked pine or spruce shavings te be used in making oxide 
for purifying gas. Will you kindly advise if you could 
extend to us the courtesy of finding what we want, and 
what would be the cost f. 0. b. Houston, and the amount of 
— charges from Houston to Brownwood ?—INQUIRY 
No. 93. 

[The above inquiry comes from the manager of a 
municipal power and light company in central Texas. It 
was addressed to a exas sawmill concern which could 
not furnish the material and referred the inquiry to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

While this particular inquiry is only of local interest, 
as these shavings could be supplied only on a low freight 
rate from some Texas planing mill point, it is of wider 
interest as indicating another industrial use for shavings. 
The reference to ‘‘oxide’’ in this inquiry is somewhat 
obscure. Gas is usually purified by passing it thru scrub- 
bers filled with mineral wool or some like substance capa- 
ble of mechanically trapping the carbon impurities in the 
gas. It is probable that a serubber tank filled with pine 
shavings would work successfully for this purpose. This 
possible use for pine shavings is well worthy of investiga- 
tion and is respectfully referred to the Forest Products 
Laboratory.—ED1Tor. ] 


MARKET FOR BLACK LOCUST 


If you could furnish me with names of companies handling 
black k cust I would be glad to have them. I notice in your 
Publication queries made, but I have not seen any mention 
of users of black locust.—Inquiry No. 91. 


[T le above inquiry, which comes from the State for- 
ester of a southern State, undoubtedly is asking not for 
Sources of supply but for possible purchasers and users 
of this timber. 

Curiously enough, this inquiry came in face of the fact 
that a number of inquiries have recently been received 
for locust for the purpose of manufacturing treenails 
used to pin wooden ships together. At one time locust 
Was estensively used as a shipbuilding material for other 
parts of the ship as well, and while some other wooden 
memcrs of the wooden ship are often made of locust its 









ey 





ae ioe treenails or large wooden dowel pins has per- 
glo it is without doubt the best wood available for 
im _burpose, for which, however, oak and teak are some- 
or S sed, Locust is slightly lighter than white oak 
fein Ris percent stiffer and about 45 percent stronger. 
it gah lac even than shagbark hickory and its durabil- 
gee exposure to weather is very remarkable, fence 


a of locust being expected to last as long as thirty 
~— and very often exceeding that period of useful life. 
csc would be a very useful tree for purposes of re- 
— {0n, as it is a rapid grower in suitable locations, 
“Te it not for the loeust borer, whose ravages have 
gr aod restricted the planting of this tree. 
“Oost is used to some extent for ladder rungs, for tool 


handles, for vehicle hubs, for the teeth of wooden rakes, 


for insulator pins and oceasionally for policemen’s clubs. 
There are also many other special uses for it in small 
turned articles or in other forms. 

A number of hardwood specialists handle locust in 
some quantities and will probably be interested in reply- 
ing to this inquiry—Ep1Tor. ] 


THE ORIGINAL MAIL ORDER CONCERNS 


Have just read the “Mail Order Business,’ by Ben C. 
Mueller. I am sorry he did not get all the history. and 
pointers outside of the few points he uses. Before W. V. 
Roberts Co. started to sell to the consumers, before the other 
firms here mentioned started, the firms of Carl Stuat Lum- 
ber Co., at Minneapolis, and the Union Lumber Co., at 
Winona, Minn., were doing a mail order business. Carl Stuat 
sold out in 1902 and said he made about $75,000, while he 
was in business about seven years. His stock was small but 
he did a large business at that time. The Union was in 
business about this same time. As I have had the pleasure 
of seeing lumber sold by each firm, it might be of use to you 
to know this. It is a part of the bistory of the mail order 
business, which was very vital to some of the retail lumber 
dealers of the Northwest.-—B. A. BRAINERD, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

[The second installment of the thesis on ‘‘The Mail 
Order Lumber Business’’ will be printed in the Decem- 
ber 16 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and readers 
are invited to discuss it fully—ED1Tor. | 


PEELING SEASONS OF HEMLOCK BARK 


I would like to know if hemlock bark could be peeled in 
June and July if the timber was cut in the winter when the 
frost was in it. I have about 1,000 cords of hemlock bark 
to peel. If I could cut timber this winter and it wouid 
make no difference in the peeling of bark I would like to 
cut “it. 

[During the growing season of the tree a soft layer 
of cambium is formed between the bark and the wood, 
which layer grows in one direction into a layer of bark 
and in the other into additions to the wood of the trunk. 
At this time of year the bark may be readily stripped 
from the tree. Where, however, the tree is cut in the 
winter the supply of sap from the trunk is cut off and 
the processes of growth do not begin in the fallen tree 
at the usual time in the spring; consequently the bark 
will remain tight. 

If, however, the tree is cut at a time when the bark 
is loose it may still be stripped readily from the log after 
quite a period has lapsed, depending to a considerable 
extent upon the exposure of the log to sun and wind.— 
EDITOR. | 


MACHINERY FOR MANUFACTURING WOOD 
FLOUR 

We noticed an article recently in Dun’s Review pertaining 
to the uses of wood flour. If you are in position to do so, 
we would appreciate it if you would advise us where we 
could secure machinery for the manufacture of this product 
and give us information as to probable markets.—INQUIRY 
No. 83. 

[Two different types of machines are being used in 
the United States for the grinding of wood flour. The 
Cogswell fiber mill may be compared roughly to the ordi- 
nary type of mill for the grinding of grain. Another 
form of mill, however, is also used which is original in 
this country, corresponding roughly to the roller grist 
mill process, the grinding members being chilled steel 
rolls with a corrugated surface, one of each pair of rolls 
turning: three times as fast as the other, resulting in a 
cutting motion. The complete grinding machine has sev- 
eral pairs of such rolls working tandem; ordinarily there 
are three pairs, and this mill is intended chiefly for the 
production of wood flour from clean mill sawdust and 
was developed on the Pacific coast. 

The first type of machine is manufactured by the 
A. & J. Brown Co., of Barclay Street and West Broad- 
way, New York city. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
no information at the present time as to the manufac- 
turer of the other type of machine; altho the manager 
of one wood flour mill upon the Pacifie coast (and prac- 
tically the only one in operation upon the coast at this 
time) informed it some time ago that the grinding ma- 
chines he used have been adapted by himself from old 
roller mills that had been used for grinding flour.— 
Epiror. | 


ACCOUNTING METHODS FOR LUMBER CAMPS 


What have you to recommend in the way of an accounting 
method for lumber camps? I have in mind a convenient 
record. of purchases by camp employees from the camp stores 
—one that would give the main office complete information 
as well as being a permanent record at the camps.—INQUIRY 
No. 92. 

[A description of a very complete and satisfactory 
looseleaf method of accounting for logging operations, 
giving the cost of woods operations, was described by S. B. 
Detwiler, with illustrations of forms, in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for May 20 1911, page 54, and a copy of 
that issue has been sent to this inquirer. 

Apparently, however, the specific need he has in mind 
is a much narrower one—some method of keeping a rec- 
ord of employees’ purchases from camp commissaries. 
All that would appear to be needed here is a duplicate 
ticket machine, where the roll of duplicate tickets would 
be sent to the main office for extension against the pay- 
roll. Ways’ payroll form, published by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, is the most convenient form for keeping the 
payroll in that it provides space for daily extension of 
charges against employees for commissary purchases,— 
EpITor. | 


NORTHERN PINE SPECIES IN WISCONSIN AND 
MICHIGAN 

How many species and kinds of pine grow in Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and what are they called? 

[In 1913 the Forest Service published part 1 of a for- 
est atlas, devoted to the pines, in which thirty-six species 
were listed. For each species was published a map of 
North: America, showing the geographical distribution. 
Those pines that are shown in this atlas to be repre- 
sented in the States mentioned are the following: Pinus 
strobus, white pine; P. resinosa, red pine or norway pine; 
P. divaricata, jack pine. 

The greater number of species of pine are represented 
only upon the Pacific coast and have a very narrow dis- 
tribution.—EDITOR. | 


HAND RIVED CYPRESS SHINGLES WANTED 

We have a customer who requires a carload of hand rived 
cypress shingles in long lengths, 24 inches as a minimum, 
but 30 to 36 inches preferred. We have made strenuous 
efforts to locate some mill that could furnish these shingles, 
but without success, and we are just wondering if you 
could give us any advice in the matter.—INquiry No. 85. 

[The above inquiry comes from a large wholesale lum- 
ber concern in Ohio. Several years ago the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN had a succession of inquiries of this sort as a 
result of which it developed a list of southern sources of 
supply for this product. This information is of course 
now obsolete. It does little good to inquire among the 
sawmills for hand rived shingles, as they are of course 
not a mill product. They are rived out by hand by the 
negroes of the southern swamps and brought to town in 
small lots to trade for tobaceo and groceries. Some 
southern storekeepers are in position to supply this prod- 
uct and it is probable that the publication of this in- 
quiry will bring some information from our southern 
readers as to where it can be obtained.—EDITor. | 


HICKORY BOX STRAPS WANTED 

Kindly give us the names of people who sell 1-inen 
a saplings used for putting on port cases.—INQUIRY 
No. 67. 

[The above inquiry is for what are known as hickory 
box straps. This is a common article in the cooperage 
trade but it is possible also that some readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN may be interested in offering this 
material.—EDIToR. ] 


IDAHO COTTONWOOD SEEKS A MARKET 

In your issue of Dec. 2 we note under the head of “The 
Markets” that cottonwood is not obtainable. We are writing 
to ask if you know of a market where we could dispose of 
nearly 20,000,000 feet of this timber at a fair profit. It is 
still in the tree, but we could start its manufacture shortly 
provided we were assured of a market. The quality of the 
timber is very fine, trees running up fifty feet before a limb 
is met. Some of the trees are four feet in diameter and 
are entirely free from decay. When manufactured the color 
is white. The timber is located in Idaho.—INquiry No. 96. 


[The above inquiry comes from a general merchant and 
dealer in wood products in Montana just over the line 
from Idaho. The timber, as the inquirer states, is lo- 
cated in the latter State. 

Reference is apparently made here to the statement in 
the market summary of Dec. 2 that ‘‘the stage has been 
reached where cottonwood is almost unobtainable.’’ This 
situation is, of course, induced by the car shortage, and 
consequently it is very difficult to secure deliveries from 
southern cottonwood manufacturers. In the Chicago 
market, in the same issue, appears also the statement 
that a healthy demand is reported for Washington cot- 
ton wood for core stock, and presumably the Idaho wood 
would also excellently meet this demand. 

It might be well, therefore, for those whose require- 
ments for cottonwood are considerable to take up the 
matter with this inquirer—EDIToR. | 


SOMEONE WANTED TO WRITE THESE BOOKS 

Will you kindly advise me if there are any books published, 
and where they are obtainable, containing plans and speci- 
fications of model sawmills? I am contemplating putting up 
one of about 30,000 to 35,000 capacity and would like to 
make it absolutely the very latest for its size. I want it to 
contain all modern features.—INQuIry No. 98-A. 

I want a book on modern methods of mill management in- 
cluding the activities of a shipping department for both rail 
and overseas business. If you know of any such book, will 
you kindly advise me ?—INqQurry No. 98-B. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN regrets to advise that as 
far as it knows there are no books that would be at all 
useful in either of these directions. This is unfortunate, 
altho true, 

The first inquirer, however, might obtain some sug- 
gestions from the series of three model sawmill floor 
plans and comments that were published by the AmEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN earlier during the present year. One of 
these mills closely approximated the capacity that he 
mentions and all were modern in their planning and ar- 
rangement.—EDITOR. | 


i el 


THE Government has been carrying on experiments at 
Madras, India, to determine the possibilities of manu- 
facturing pencils and the results are so satisfactory that 
it is thought that the industry will grow. An investiga- 
tion of forest supplies is now being undertaken and it is 
suggested that American marketers of pencil cedar inves- 
tigate this market. Details may be obtained by addres- 
sing the Director of Industries, Government of Madras, 
Madras, India, 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Business generally has entered upon the second week 
of the last month of this notable year with a rush that 
shows no evidence as yet of the usual holiday season 
dullness, and it is not at all probable that there will be 
any let up in the feverish activity displayed in every 
line of industrial and commercial endeavor, except that 
made absolutely necessary by the Christmas holidays 
and the taking of inventories, closing of books and 
other matters that are essential to every well conducted 
business, as the year draws to a close. High prices con- 
tinue to prevail in every line, and even lumber has at 
last become inoculated with a small portion of the ac- 
tivity that has characterized every other line of indus- 
try, and manufacturers who find it possible to reach the 
market with their products are securing better prices 
than before at any time this year. This improvement 
in values is not confined to any particular wood, but 
applies to the lumber industry in general, and while 
the advances in lumber have been lamentably small as 
compared with the advances on other building mate- 
rials and other commodities even this small improve- 
ment is welcome as a portent of better things to come. 
Reports to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week from 
various cities in all parts of the country indicate that 
the building activity that has been a feature all of this 
year continues with unabated vigor, the unusually mild 
weather for this season at many places making possi- 
ble the continuance of building much longer than is 
ordinarily the case. As has been the rule for a long 
time, the most strenuous activity in the building line 
is in the East, where as yet there seems to be no indi- 
cation of cessation in building, such operations includ- 
ing industrial, commercial residential and public struc- 
tures, covering almost the entire range and in their 
erection calling for large quantities of lumber. South- 
ern and northern cities also report a gratifying activity 
in the building line and, in fact, no complaint on this 
score comes from any section of the country. Because 
of the really remarkable advances that have been made 
on some classes of lumber as compared with the exceed- 
ingly low figures that formerly prevailed the impression 
has been created among some people that lumber prices 
are much higher than ordinarily, but this is not the 
ease. Even the woods that have shown the greatest 
advances have yet hardly reached the high point that 
ruled in former years, notably in 1913, and as lumber 
manufacturers may be expected to profit by sad expe- 
riences of the past and by the educational movement 
that has been in progress for some time it is not likely 
that there will be any skyrocketing of prices that will 
put lumber beyond the reach of the home builder. 


* * * 


The big problem with the lumber trade continues to 
be that of transportation. The combined efforts of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the American Rail- 
way Association, railroad operating departments, traf- 
fic associations, lumber associations and individuals 
have not as yet succeeded in bringing about any ap- 
preciable relief from the very serious situation that 
has existed for some time and lumber manufacturers 
in practically every section of the country are faced 
with the problem of trying to place their products, of 
which they are so eager to dispose, in the hands of the 
consumer, who is just as eager to receive this material. 
In a very few cases reports have come to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN from manufacturers of a normal car sup- 
ply, but these cases are only exceptions that go to 
prove the rule. Car supply reports from the mills 
record from 25 percent to 75 percent of normal, the 
average probably being not more than from 40 to 50 
percent. Wholesalers and distributing yards now are 
beginning to feel the effects of the car shortage more 
acutely than they have at any time before, because 
they have drawn upon their available supplies of stocks 
to fill the pressing demands of their customers, and 
have been unable to replenish these stocks from the 
mills because of the inability of the railroads to sup- 
ply the necessary transportation facilities. While there 
is considerab!e divergence of opinion as to the effective 
remedy for this situation, the lumber shippers are 
unanimous in placing the blame for the car shortage 
on the railroads, at the same time expressing an entire 
willingness to codperate in every way possible with the 
roads in relieving this situation. The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association has urged the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to authorize the increased de- 
murrage charges suggested by the railroads, while the 
Southern Pine Association is urging the commission 
to pass an order restricting the reconsignment privilege, 
absolutely forbidding the reconsignment of cars except 
under certain conditions and then only upon the pay- 
ment to the railroads of a reconsignment charge of $5 
a car. This association has assured the commission 
that if this reconsignment order is made effective its 
members will accede without objection to increased de- 
murrage charges. In the meantime the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has promulgated an order making ef- 
fective until next May an increase in demurrage 
charges not so great as that suggested by the railroads 
but considerably in advance of charges that previously 


have been made. Under this new order two days’ free 
time is allowed, the demurrage charge after that to be 
$1 for the third day, $2 fourth day, $3 fifth day, $4 sixth 
day, $5 for each subsequent day. At the same time 
the American Railway Association has increased its per 
diem rate from the present charge of 45 cents to 75 
cents and it is hoped that this additional charge will 
result in roads releasing more promptly to the owning 
lines cars that have been routed to destinations beyond 
thege lines. Despite the rapidly advancing cost of steel 
and other material, railroads have been placing exten- 
sive orders for cars, those placed in October and No- 
vember having been far in excess: of the record in any 
other month in recent railroad history. This heavy 
demand for cars is creating a big call for all kinds of 
lumber used in car construction, one southern pine 
producing center reporting this week acceptance of 
orders for more than 2,000,000 feet of car siding, lin- 
ing, roofing and decking at prices on all items in ad- 
vance of those prevailing the previous week. With 
the peak of the crop movement passed, the holiday rush 
approaching an end, the railroads adding as rapidly as 
possible to their rolling stock equipment and measures 
being put into effect otherwise to relieve the situation, 
there is hardly a doubt that the car shortage situation 
will clear up rapidly and that by the beginning of the 
new year shippers will begin to see their way to clean- 
ing up their order files and taking on new business for 
prompt delivery. This is a situation most earnestly to 


be desired. 
* * 


Due almost entirely to a lack of shipping facilities, 
manufacturers in the Pacific Northwest continue to cur- 
tail their production, this enforced moderation becoming 
more pronounced each week. Because of inability of the 
railroads to supply the necessary equipment there was 
an increase of 671 cars of unfilled orders at 128 mills 
reporting to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
as compared with the unshipped balance for the week pre- 
vious, for similar delivery, at 130 mills. For transconti- 
nental delivery 128 mills this week reported unshipped 
orders on hand for 11,450 cars, orders for the week hav- 
ing exceeded shipments by 30 percent. The mills included 
in this report show a production for the week of 74,303,- 
786 feet, while the new business booked amounted to 84,- 
460,584 feet, orders thus being in excess of production a 
little more than 12 percent. Pacific coast mills are en- 
joying a heavy demand from the East and middle West, 
this demand being so urgent that buyers offer premium 
prices where anything like satisfactory delivery can be 
promised. Orders placed for transcontinental delivery 
amounted during the week to 2,608 cars, shipment by rail 
for the same period being 1,616 cars; thus orders for rail 
delivery exceeded shipments for the week by 38 percent. 
While badly hampered in their rail trade by inability to 
secure cars, manufacturers on the west Coast see a ray of 
hope in the improvement in water transportation facili- 
ties, the movement by water from mills reporting to the 
West Coast association last week having amounted to 
11,012,964 feet for California and Alaska delivery and 
2,305,551 feet for overseas delivery. The mills report 
unshipped orders on hand of 410,335,152 feet, of which 
291,988,599 feet is for rail delivery. California pine 
manufacturers report a continued large demand, but the 
ear supply still limited. Thruout the mining regions of 
Nevada, Utah and Colorado the lumber trade holds up 
well and that section is drawing heavily on the mills for 
material. Recent advances of $1 a thousand on some 
items and 50 cents on others have had no appreciable 
effect on the demand, buyers paying the advances cheer- 
fully whenever they can be assured of delivery. Redwood 
manufacturers recently have advanced prices all along the 
line $1, but this has in nowise checked the demand, 
which is reported to be increasing rather than diminish- 
ing. Inland Empire mills continue to enjoy a heavy de- 
mand for their product and prices hold firm. 

* * * 

Perhaps there are no keener students of market condi- 
tions than are the buyers for the big line yard concerns, 
who keep closely in touch with the situation all the time 
and who seldom fail to gage correctly the probable trend 
of the market. The fact that these buyers are coming 
into the market now should be a pretty good indication 
to retailers generally that lumber secured at this time 
will probably bring them a better profit than stocks that 
are bought later on. One big line yard concern that 
handles large quantities of southern yellow pine placed 
an order this week for 150 cars and others have had their 
buyers personally visiting producing centers and placing 
orders wherever possible. In fact, southern yellow pine 
manufacturers are worrying very little just now about 
the demand for their product, for the demand is just as 
heavy as could be desired. Nor have they any complaint 
as to prices, for prices are entirely satisfactory. The 
sole cause of complaint is lack of transportation facili- 
ties, and every effort is being made by the manufacturers 
to secure cars in which to ship the material that is 
wanted so urgently by their customers. A pleasing fea- 
ture of the situation in southern yellow pine is the increas- 
ing call for export material, timbers and primes espe- 


cially being in good demand, several large : nodules hay. 
ing been offered mills during this week a: prices much 
better than those that have prevailed recent!, The Rock 
Island Railroad recently has placed orders {:.: more than 
3,000,000 feet of southern yellow pine and other large 
schedules of railroad material are reporte to be ready 
for bids and probably will be submitted witiin the ext 
week or ten days. Mills find a big demand {or car mate. 
rial of all kinds, and oil rig timbers continue to be a 
feature of the demand in some sections. While dimen. 
sion is now sold at $3 and $3.50 off list for 16-foot, $4 
and $4.50 off list for 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 20-foot lengths 
and $7 and $7.50 off list for 22- and 24-foot lengths, prices 
much better than those that prevailed even a. short time 
ago, further advances are expected and new lists may be 
looked for within the next week quoting advances of fron 
50 cents to $1. The trend of prices of southern yelloy 
pine is constantly upward and this reviewer believes that 
buyers who succeed in placing their requirements on the 
present market will make no mistake. 
* * * 

Hardwoods continue to hold a commanding place in 
the lumber trade, and because of the increasingly heavy 
demand made upon them manufacturers are not report: 
ing any accumulation of stocks at the mills. In fact, 
advices this week indicate that mill stocks have been fur. 
ther reduced, scarcity of cars and scarcity of labor con- 
bining to make it necessary for many of the mills to eur. 
tail their output. Cincinnati reports a better demand for 
all hardwoods with prices higher and firmer, the situa- 
tion being better than it has been at any time in the 
last six months. Furniture and carriage factories are 
unusually busy and are making heavy demands upon 
manufacturers of hardwood for supplies. All mill work 
plants are operating at capacity, as also are the fumi- 
ture and piano factories, and automobile concerns are 
operating to the limit of their capacity, all of these being 
heavy buyers of hardwoods. A marked improvement in 
oak, especially plain white, is reported; in fact, oak seems 
to have come out of the dumps and again taken its place 
among the woods that are most called for. Gum, both 
red and sap, continues to be in strong demand, with 
prices holding firm, and maple flooring is an exceedingly 
popular item. In the Chicago market maple flooring is 
said to bring now $168 a car more than it did one year 
ago. Some of the southern hardwood concerns are execit- 
ing large orders for war stocks, in the shape of ‘walnut 
for gun stocks and propeller blades for air craft. In 
the northern hardwoods birch continues to be the leader 
in demand, especially in thick stock, while basswood is 
enjoying a strong call and hardwood flooring manufac- 
turers all are oversold. Among the southern hardwoods 
cottonwood is much in demand, being closely followed in 
popularity by poplar and ash. The railroads are taking 
large quantities of white oak ties as well as oak timbers 
and planks for bridges and crossings. Taken as a whole, 
the hardwood situation is quite satisfactory, and if ship- 
pers could secure something like an adequate supply of 
cars they would be entirely happy. 


* * eid 


North Carolina pine continues to show increasing activ- 
ity, the tendency of prices being decidedly upward. Box 
manufacturers are reported to be buying heavily, the 
demand for 4/4 edge box being especially strong. One 
large contract for this item was recorded at Norfolk this 
week at $16, f. 0. b. that point. This seems to have been 
the lowest figure at which any orders were placed dur 
ing the week, and several cargoes were booked at $16.00. 
Box strips continue to be in good demand and mills 
that have taken on heavy contracts for future delivery 
have accepted them only at advanced prices over the pre 
vailing market. For dressed lumber the call is urgent 
and for prompt delivery buyers are willing to pay 4 
advance over current quotations. In view of the present 
urgent call for yard stocks, manufacturers expect to have 
sufficient business on their books by the end of the yeat 
to keep their shipping departments busy until the first 
of February at least, even should no orders be booked 
during January. This is a healthy condition and North 
Carolina pine manufacturers have nothing of whieh to 
complain now except lack of transportation facilities. 
Continued fair weather is creating a good demand for 
white cedar products, especially poles and posts, weather 
conditions being such as to permit the placing ot these at 
good advantage. While the high prices of copper and 
other material tend to hold back power installation, buy- 
ers are inclined to place their requirements ‘or cedar 
poles on the present market, believing that prices a 
lower now than they will be next spring. The foreign 
demand for spruce continues active and this m: terial has 
advanced recently very much, as have other forest prod: 
ucts. Spruce stocks at mills are reported to be badly 
broken and manufacturers are behind with their orders. 
Cypress manufacturers find a good demand for shingles 
and lath, stocks of both of which items are rather low. 
Some recent price advances are noted in sor of the 
distributing centers, notably the Chicago markct, ~ 
A and B bevel siding has advanced $1, No. 1 common $1, 
and B finish $2.50. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK 


DOMESTIC 


raw Voo)'s State Commission of Food and Markets is to be 
oe Lin attempt to reduce the cost of food by bringing 
a Soe id -eonsumer closer together. ‘Threat of the 


the farmci - “ 7 

Nor of New York City for city competition with ‘‘cellar 
og » resulted pied last week in a marked reduction in 
ye yrice of coal. Investigation.shows that in that city 
ves that cost originally 244%4 cents a dozen changed hands 
eral times before reaching the consumer with cost increas- 
Hoa finally to 43 cents a dozen. New Yorkers’ refusal to pay 
exorbitant prices for turkeys resulted in a slump in prices 
Nov, 29. fvoy, N. ¥., has issued a call for a public uprising 


rai he high cost of living. Retail prices of food in the 
aoe Stal s advanced as a whole 16 percent in the twelve 


months ended Nov. 80. The Texas department of agriculture 
is planning to create a countrywide demand for rabbit meat. 
Shipment of 1,000,000 Texas rabbits to eastern markets dur- 
ing the winter is expected. Representatives of over 300 shoe 
concerns of Massachusetts predicted Dec, 4 that should the 
price of leather continue to soar manufacturers may close 
their factories within sixty days. 

Several thousand persons witnessed the launching at 
Bridgeport, Conn., last week of the submarine N-4. It is of 


the type now in use by the warring nations of Europe and 
combines all the latest approved inventions in gunnery and 
projectory science. 

Capt. Roald Amundsen, famous Arctic explorer and navi- 
gator of the Northwest Passage, is preparing for a new dash 
to the north pole. He expects to use aeroplanes in the new 
venture. 

Estimate made in New York City late last week was that 
“Christmas club” depositors in the country’s banks number 
2,893,000, to whom will be distributed $80,000,000. Last year 
the depositors numbered 425,000 and received $20,000,000. 

Compilation just published shows that 86 persons_ were 
killed and 41 were hurt in hunting accidents in fifteen States 
in the season ended Nov. 30. Michigan leads with 22 deaths. 
Most of the accidents were due to persons being mistaken for 
deer, 

Advances in wages of from 35 to 40 percent were granted 
last week by New York City clothing manufacturers, affecting 
65,000 persons directly. Cement workers at Easton, Pa., 
have been given a 10 percent wage increase, similar increase 
will be given this week to woolen mill workers in Massaciau- 
setts, and employees of the International Harvester Co. will 
profit by raises reaching into seven figures. Ten percent 
higher pay was given employees in shipbuilding yards at 
Quincy, Mass. Substantial wage increases are reported for 
window glass workers in Pittsburgh, Pa.; shoe workers in 
Massachusetts; paper mill workers at Westbrook, Me.; en- 
velope company employees in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Illinois, California and among others in various places, be- 
sides large bonuses as Christmas gifts. 

Physicians at Rochester, Minn., claim to have discovered 
and isolated the germ of infantile paralysis. It is found in 
the — and tonsils. A preventive serum is confidently 
expected. 


Football fatalities in the season that closed Nov. 30 num- 
bered fifteen, according to compilation published Dec. 2. 
In the season of 1915 they were sixteen and in that of 1914 
they numbered fifteen. Claim is made that no life was lost 
— physical examination was demanded before a contest 
egan 


“Cranks,” with evident purpose to harm the President, 
were arrested, one in Philadelphia and one in New York City, 
Dec. 2. Neither was in any way successful. 

Official announcement was made in Baltimore, Md., Dec. 2 
that railroad officials and South American capitalists are 
arranging for the formation of a steamship company whose 
vessels will ply between that city and South American ports. 
It is to have $15,000,000 capitalization. 


Bartholdi’s statue of Liberty, in lower New York harbor, 
was brilliantly lighted by electricity on the evening of Dec. 2. 
The fund for the lighting system was provided by popular 
subscription. The attending imposing ceremonies included 
inaugurating the light and an address by President Wilson, 
salutes by battleships, an illuminated aeroplane display, a 
motor parade and a banquet, 

John D. Archbold, president of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, died at Tarrytown, that State, Dec, 5, aged 


68 years, y 
Washington 


Dec. 5 the short session of the sixty-fourth Congress be- 
oyey It will close by constitutional limitation March 4, 

Contracts were awarded Nov. 29 for $65,000,000 worth of 
fighting ships, including four battleships, two fleet submarines 
and twenty-seven coast submarines. Bids for four battle- 
ships were scheduled to be opened Dec. 6 and for four scout 
cruisers Jan. 3. The naval bill to be passed this winter will 
carry appropriations totalling $400,000,000. 

. Acknowledgment has been made by the German Government 
that the sinking recently of the ship Marina with loss of 
six American lives was the result of a mistake of a submarine 
commander. Indemnity for the Americans killed is promised. 

According to announcement published by the State Depart- 
ment Dec. 1, no one will be allowed to go from the United 
Kingdom to Spain, Portugal or South America without special 
permit. The English provisions for such permits are strict. 

About 50,000 militiamen are affected by the order of the 
War Department which made Nov. 30 the last day on which 
they could choose between leaving the service and taking the 
new form of dual oath binding them to serve the Federal 
Government in any foreign war as well as at home. The oath 
applies only to those who have not served on the border: 
those who so serve will be required to take the oath or leave 
the service within a month after their return. 

“Tuberculosis week” was opened at the national capital 
this week, part of a nationwide observance. It will offer 
plans for tuberculosis prevention and for general health con- 
servation “thru every club, lodge, grange, school, church and 
other civic organization thruout the country.” 

Plans announced Dec. 3 for reorganization of the govern- 
ment of the Panama Canal Zone include placing all Govern- 
ment institutions in it in the care of Government troaps 
under immediate command of the governor of the zone and 
further strengthening of its defenses by permanent residence 
in the zone of 25,000 to 26,000 troops. 

President Wilson received a telegram from Denver, Colo., 
Dec. 3, asking him to support a petition to be presented to 
Congress requesting authority for railroads to raise rates 
sufficiently to cover a substantial advance in wages of 
1,500,000 railroad employees not affected by the Adamsoa 
law. The Denver signers are organized as the National 
Association of Railway Employees. Petition was filed with 
Congress Dec. 4 by 400,000 members of maintenance of way 
department employees asking that they be included in “any 
8-hour railroad legislation.” Motion was made Dec, 4 before 
the Supreme Court of the United States to advance the case 
to test the constitutionality of the Adamson law. 


Adding $20,000 to the $50,000 appropriated by the last 
Congress for the purpose, the National Geographic Society 
this week in codperation with the Interior Department in- 
sured the purchase of the Giant Forest in California, the 
privately owned tract of the world’s largest trees, The 
forest now passes into Government possession, 


FOREIGN 


Teutons capture Pitechti, 65 miles northwest and arrive 
within 20 miles of Bucharest Nov. 29; Turkish forces report 
successes in Dobrudja; Russians capture important positions 


in the Carpathians; English make two successful raids east 
of Ypres. Greece refuses Nov. 30 to deliver arms to the 
Allies, who arrange to seize Athens; Teutons are 16 miles 
from Bucharest and open big battle to gain it; Russians gain 
Rukada heights, east of Rirlibaba, capturing 900 prisoners ; 
Central Powers capture Campolung. Firing between Greek 
reservists and French troops occurs in Athens Dec, 1 while 
Allied forces proceed to the capital after Le | Constantine 
refuses the Allies’ demands; Roumanian campaign turns into 
a great single battle extending from the Carpathians to the 
Black Sea; Russians attack on 186-mile front in the North; 
l'euton troops press closer to Bucharest and nearly surround 
it; Russians and Roumanians attack enemy lines in Dobrudja. 
Germanic troops draw nearer Bucharest Dec. 2, but lose two 
villages south of the capital; Russians take railroad center 
in the Carpathians that may give them entrance into Hun- 
gary ; King Constantine compromises with the Allies and they 
leave Athens. Russians drive back invading forces south of 
Bucharest Dec. 3; invaders advance on the city from the 
west and southwest; reconstruction of the British ministry 
is regarded as probable; Russians report successes in Tran- 
sylvania. German artillery shells Bucharest Dec. 4, Rou- 
manians being forced across the Argesu River; Russians at- 
tempt to drive back invaders in Transylvania and Dobrudja; 
King Constantine said to be about to declare war on the 
Allies; Serbians occupy height on the Cerna River; French 
repulse attacks south of the Somme. Dec, 5 Teuton forces 
are only seven miles from Bucharest and its fall is expected ; 
British ministerial crisis becomes tense, Teutons capture 
ja ja and Ploesci Dec, 6; new British ministry is being 
ormed, 


To correct political unrest in Santo Domingo United States 
forces proclaimed a military government of that country 
Noy. 30. A guard of 1,800 American marines has control of 
its larger cities. American marines and natives clashed at 
Macoris Dec. 4 and several of the combatants, mostly Domin- 
icans, were wounded. 


Crisis in the relations between Costa Rica and Nicaragua 
has arisen, the former having recalled its representatives in 
Nicaragua. The United States Government will endeavor to 
avert war between the republics, 


Martinus T. Steyn, last president of the Orange Free State, 
South Africa, serving from 1896 to 1900, died at Bloemfon- 
tein Nov. 29, aged 59 years. 

Calcutta advices of Nov. 30 say that 300 persons were 
killed in a cyclone at Pondicherry, India; property destruc- 
tion was great. In a railroad collision at Aomori, a Japanese 
seaport, 150 soldiers were killed. Dec, 1 in a collision at 
Herczechalen, between Vienna and Bucharest, 66 persons, 
most of them soldiers, were killed and 150 were injured. One 
of the trains was returning from the funeral of Emperor 
Francis Joseph. 


Russia is said to have spent over $360,000,000 in the 
United States during the last twenty-five months for war 
munitions and railroad supplies. Nov. 30 $80,000,000 was 
received from that country in San Francisco and sent to 
New York bankers. ‘ 

Francisco Villa’s attack on Chihuahua, Mexico, last week, 
resulted in his capture and looting of the city. Fear is 
entertained that General Pershing’s troops may be attacked 
by Villa. Carranza troops recaptured Chihuahua Dec. 1; 
Villista forces were reported defeated and routed 30 miles 
south of that city Dec. 2. 

Oil rights on a tract of 126,021 acres of land near Havana, 
Cuba, were secured by a representative of an American com- 
pany Dec. 1. Should the tract yield good fuel oil it will be 
a source of extreme importance to the United States navy. 
The Navy League of the United States is petitioning its 
300,000 members to flood Congress with mailed protests 
against the enactment of the proposed legislation to take 
away from the navy all oil lands set aside by executive 
decree in California, The National Conservation Congress 
is enlisted in the same campaign. 





FEDERAL BODY RECOMMENDS EXPORT TRADE MEASURES 


_ The Federal Trade Commission has compiled and issued 
in two parts a report on codperation in American export 
trade. The first part contains a summary and report, 
and the second is devoted to the listing of the data upon 
which the report is based. Broadly speaking, the findings 
of the commission may be expressed under two heads; 
first, that other nations have marked advantages in for- 
eign trade resulting from superior facilities of codpera- 
tion and more effective organizations; and, second, that 
doubt and fear as to legal restrictions prevent Americans 
_ developing equal codperation in seeking foreign 
rade, 

The report of the commission bears out forcibly the 
need of allowing combinations of American exporters to 
increase the foreign trade of the country. Some very 
pertinent figures are presented in the report, showing why 
it is necessary that America revise its handling of for- 
eign trade conditions, if it is to compete with other coun- 
tries. For example, the commission’s report says: 
ae the beginning of this century in the three-year period, 

1-1903, the United States ranked first among the countries 











ba World in amount of exports, but in the period 1911- 
a : had yielded first place to England, and Germany had 
10. - ove ti ken it. Its increase in export trade during tke 
ply “oJ Period was but 62 percent, while England’s increase 
foodst Ag ‘nt and Germany’s 92. American exports of 
period. ~» “hich were very large at the beginning of the 
eonte had fallen off by 1911-1913, and while exports of 
gafficien VW products had increased, the increase was not 
oe Pg to offset the total gains of Germany and England, 
Prem as in export trade as a factor in enabling 
ign sane orters to compete on more equal terms in for- 
oo likewise of great significance, and to this 
heat he commission has given special attention in this 


“+ lage in view of the policy of some other countries 
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exporters t some sort of codperation among American 
sel * necessary, The commission does not consider 
tende tx * the most important factor in successful export 
if ate ; usiders it an important and newvessary element 
Oihe «st, ts effective plan. Furthermore, this phase 
son's ac es peculiarly within the field of the commis- 
has conf - It is for this reason that the commission 
tion in Ayn...) “COMmendations to the question of codpera- 
Three isapor tent teede 
lem, The or nt considerations are involved in this prob- 
among tha ..:.% frst, the prevalence of concerted action 
the proba). .-. Competitors of American exporters ; seconi, 
ds cn of similar action by American manufactur- 
domestic ..,, 24 including its possible disadvantage to 
effect of ee "s and smaller competitors ; and, third, the 
tion by A;...4.08ent laws of this country upon such cobpera- 
* “American exporters, 


In the building up of foreign trade other nations have 
studied and developed transportation facilities, both with 
regard to ocean shipping and export railway rates, while 
the United States has neglected its merchant marine and 
practically does not understand the term, railway export 
trade rate. The commission says: ‘‘In consequence, the 
transportation of its products is now largely controlled by 
a powerful international combination of foreign ship own- 
ers, who discriminate against American shippers.’’ 


The second necessity in building up foreign trade is the 
establishment of banking and trade facilities to finance 
transactions. The banks of England, Germany, France 
and other countries operate branches and agencies in all 
parts of the world. The commission sums up the benefits 
derived from foreign branches of banks in that ‘‘they 
give the foreign exporter information, extend credit, 
finance his transactions, and constantly strive to increase 
the foreign business of the mother country.’’ 

Another prime requisite in building up an export trade 
is the investment of capital in foreign projects. Such 
investments frequently mean the purchase of much con- 
struction material from the country of the investor. In- 
deed, such investments are frequently made with the un- 
derstanding that a large portion of the material purchased 
shall be made in the investor’s country. As the commis- 
sion says: ‘‘In consequence American manufacturers 
have frequently found it impossible to sell their products 
abroad because the prospective customers have been forced 
to purchase from or thru interested investors.’’ 


Cooperation in Securing and Opening New Markets 
Necessary 


Not the least important of the requisites for a great 
foreign trade are effective organizations for codperation 
in securing and opening up new markets. .In other coun- 
tries these combinations frequently dominate the indus- 
try. For instance, in Germany, prior to the war, 600 
important combinations controlled the market, embrac- 
ing practically every industry in the Empire. Many 
dominated the export trade of the industries and carried 
on vigorous campaigns to extend their foreign business. 
The commission says: ‘‘If Americans are to enter the 
markets of the world on more nearly equal terms with 
their organized competitors and their organized custom- 
ers, and if small American producers and manufacturers 
are to engage in export trade on profitable terms, they 
must be free to unite their efforts.’’ The report also 


states that the two chief dangers from codperative export 
organizations of American manufacturers and producers 
are that they may be used to exploit the home market 
and to compete unfairly with individual American export- 
ers. The commission says ‘‘these dangers must be faced 
frankly and provided against fully.’’ 

The methods used by the commission in the gathering 
of information were: (1) Special reports for the com- 
mission from United States consuls; (2) public hearings 
by the commission; (3) research in published materials; 
(4) inquiry cards and formal schedules sent to American 
business and professional men; (5) investigations, in this 
country and abroad, by the commission’s field agents. 
Much space is given in the report to a description of the 
character and importance of American foreign trade 
and its necessity in the future prosperity of the United 
States. In Chapter III a detailed description of the 
transportation facilities, both water borne and railway; 
the need of American ships for foreign trade; foreign 
banking and credit facilities; the foreign investments of 
the chief trading nations, and a description of the many 
combinations engaged in foreign trade are given in much 
detail and should prove instructive and valuable reading 
for all who are interested in foreign trade. Chapter IV 
deals with competitive conditions in the South American 
trade, and sets forth in detail the advantages of trade 
that the United States may secure from that quarter. 
Chapter V is given over to a consideration of competitive 
conditions and export codperation in particular indus- 
tries. That relating to the lumber industry is given in 
full on the front page and pages 33 and 34 of this issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

In summing up the results of the investigation, the 
Federal Trade Commission arrives at some very interest- 
ing conclusions. For example: ‘‘It is frequently as- 
serted,’’ says the report, ‘‘that manufacturers and pro- 
ducers of the belligerent countries will take effective 
measures to regain their former trade. It is likely, how- 
ever, that some time will pass after the close of the war 
before they will be able to exert their normal competi- 
tive power. For some time also, after peace is declared, 
their costs of manufacture are likely to be higher in 
many lines of industry than before the war, due to the 
increased cost of raw material, increased taxes, and pos- 
sibly higher wages.’’ 

In conclusion .the commission recommends the enact- 
ment of ‘‘declaratory and permissive legislation’’ to re- 
move any doubt regarding the legality in the formation 
of codperative agencies to engage in foreign trade. The 
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report says: ‘‘This recommendation is made subject to 
the condition that the legislation shall be safeguarded 
and shall make absolutely clear that the combinations 
for export business are subject to the Sherman law, which 
is used to sustain trade in the United States.’’ 

A summary of the report was sent to Congress under 
date of June 30 in the hope that legislation making abso- 
lutely clear the legality of combinations for securing ex- 
port trade could be rushed thru. This legislation is 
known as the Webb bill and while it was found impossi- 
ble to get it thru the Senate before adjournment Presi- 
dent Wilson recommended its passage and in his message 
of Dec. 5 to Congress he again urged its passage. In 
Washington the opinion prevails that the measure can be 
put thru the Senate while the lower body is passing ap- 
propriation bills. 


ORDERS FOR FREIGHT CARS SLOW DOWN 


High Prices for Steel the Reason—Steady Demand for 
Lumber for Repairs Expected, However 





The material situation as regards steel is setting the 
brakes on car buying. Very few of the steel mills can 
supply even small tonnages for 1917 delivery. The re- 
sult is that December has opened with a very much 
smaller showing in freight car orders and new in- 
quiries. The slowing down seems more pronounced 
because of the very unusual activity in October and 
November when orders were placed for 25,000 and 
36,000 cars. All requirements have not been taken care 
of but most pressing needs have and in view of the 
uncertainties that impend because of the war the rail- 
roads are not going to make unnecessary engagements 
at present high prices twelve months in advance. With 
no early change in conditions freight car buying in 
the coming months will be confined very largely to 
wooden cars, with a steady demand for lumber for the 
repair of old equipment. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad has ordered 
1,000 wooden box cars from the American Car & 
Foundry Co. The same builder is understood to have 
secured the order of the Union Pacific System for 
2,500 refrigerator cars. The Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway did not buy 2,000 box cars for which 
it was reported in the market. The lowest bid is said 
to have very much exceeded the receiver’s appropria- 
tion. The specifications called for steel-framed cars. 
There is some talk of this business coming up again 
with revised specifications favoring wood. Awards are 
likely to be reported late this week of 1,000 general 
service cars for the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad, 
and 750 gondola and 500 hopper cars for the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad. 

The list of inquiries still pending includes: New 
York Central Lines, 1,000 composite gondolas; Northern 
Pacific Railway, 500 wooden automobile and 1,000 
wooden box ears; St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Rail- 
way, 500 to 1,000 wooden box and 50 tank cars; Birm- 
ingham Southern Railway, 85 cars of various types; 
Escanaba & Lake Superior Railroad, 50 flat; Norfolk 
& Western Railway, 2,000 gondola and 1,000 hopper 
ears; Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, 200 
coal; Illinois Central Railroad, 500 furniture cars; 
Great Northern Railway, 500 stock; Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railroad, 500 wooden gondolas; Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad, 200 gondolas. 





WOOD BECOMING COMPETITOR OF COAL 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 6.—Hickory logs in open- 
hearth fires may be a thing of history in Ohio, but some- 
thing akin to it is evident in Wooster just now, where 
wood is becoming a competitor of coal, according to the 
editor of the North American. High coal prices have 
given the farmers an opening and many woodland owners 
with the right sort of timber lots are now cutting out 
the small hardwood trees and hauling the wood to Woos- 
ter, where the city men are buying it to burn in stove 
or furnace. Small timberland owners who also are cut- 
ting for merchantable lumber or getting out box boards 
are in this way securing a profitable revenue from the 
tops and large boughs that formerly would have been 
wasted. 

Herein, it is suggested, lies an idea possibly of value 
to regular lumbering concerns whose operations may be 
located in the vicinity of communities where coal has 
begun to join the expensive class of diamonds, eggs and 
other extravagant jewelry. 





FORESTRY DEPARTMENT MAKES GOOD RECORD 


FRANKForT, Ky., Dee. 5—Due to the good work of the 
State forestry department, headed by J. E. Barton, the 
number of forest fires and damage entailed have been 
greatly reduced this fall in spite of the fact that the 
weather has been very dry. With a large force of ward- 
ens constantly on the lookout and greater care taken 
for fire prevention things have been going much better. 
Twenty-eight fires were reported up to Nov. 30. Of this 
number one was caused by a sawmill, two by children 
playing with matches, nine by hunters, five by railroads, 
and the others have not been accounted for, but are said to 
be due to hunters and burning gun wads. The burned 
over acreage this fall has been 5,619 acres, while the 
average to the fire has been a little over 200 acres. Tim- 
ber damage is estimated at $2,536; and to young growths 
at $7,703. The principal blazes were in Morgan, Pike, 
Bell, Christian, Harlem, Johnson, Lewis, and Jackson 
counties. 





PROMINENT LUMBERMAN SEES PROSPERITY AHEAD 


R. A. Long Looks for Four More Years of Good Busi- 
ness—Says Lumber Trade Will Improve 


Houston, Tex., Dec. 4.—That this country will sec 
four more years of prosperity under the administration 
of President Wilson was the statement of R. A. Long, 
president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, 
who stopped in Houston for 9 few days last week on a 
business trip to California. Mr. Long also expressed the 
opinion that the car shortagé would be relieved within 
the next two months and that the lumber industry, which 
he said was about the only one not to have shared in the 
general prosperity, would be greatly improved. 

Together with other officials of the company, Mr. Long 
had just completed an inspection of the properties of the 
company and at Beaumont held a meeting of the store 
and mill managers. Regarding the increase in wages of 
the employees of the company and the eleven allied com- 
panies, Mr. Long said: ‘‘ We took the position that from 
a strictly business standpoint we were not called upon to 
make any increase because we have carried the load our- 
selves ever since the panic of 1907. However, when the 
cost of living went up, the people receiving the lower 
wages were the ones most affected and we felt it was our 
duty to assist them.’’ 

Accompanying Mr. Long were F. J. Bannister, vice 
president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. and president of 
the mill companies; J. D. Tennant, manager of the man- 
ufacturing department, and R. 8. Davis, traffic manager 
of the company’s railroad interests. 





LARGE LOADS MEAN EFFICIENT HANDLING 


HENDERSON, N. C., Dee. 4—A fourth of a carload— 
50,500 to be exact—of Transfer brand red cedar shin- 
gles loaded onto one truck is the record performed 
here by the Star Dray Co. in moving the material from 


* the freight yards to the yards of the J. R. Willson Lum- 


ber Co., of this city. This load of shingles, which is 











A LOAD OF FOUR AND ONE-HALF TONS OF SHINGLES 


shown in an illustration published herewith, represents 
four and one half tons, and this method of handling the 
material, avers the lumber company, makes for quick 
and efficient work in unloading and transfering a carload 
of shingles. The J. R. Willson company reports that 
during the last five or six years the superior service ren- 
dered by these shingles has made them very popular thru- 
out this section where formerly nothing but tin shingles 
were used. 





GO ON STRIKE WHEN DEMANDS ARE REFUSED 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Dec. 5—Employees of the J. J. 
Newman Lumber Co., at Sumrall, went out on strike this 
morning, causing the entire mill end of the business to 
close down. ‘The common laborers asked for an increase 
of 25 percent and skilled laborers an increase of 10 per- 
cent in wages. General Manager W. J. Haynen refused 
the demands of the employees and told them that the 
company was not making any money due to the very 
severe car shortage that has made shipments impossible 
and has caused everything to be blocked up with lumber. 
He told them that the mill would remain idle until such 
time as the men saw fit to go back to work on the old wage 
basis. 


SHOW MORE INTEREST IN SCIENTIFIC MANUFACTURING 


MapiIson, WIs., Dee. 6.—A most gratifying increase 
in the interest taken by lumbermen in scientific methods 
of grading and manufacturing lumber is reported by 
Howard F. Weiss, director of the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory here, who has just returned to 
Madison after spending several weeks in the South. 

‘‘Lumbermen today are asking technical questions that 
they never would have asked three years ago,’’ says 
Mr. Weiss. ‘‘I can see how lumbermen everywhere are 
applying technical methods. There is an unprecedented 
interest being taken in the utilization of by-products. ’’ 

Mr. Weiss spent a considerable share of his time in 
consultation with manufacturers and others interested 
in southern pine. He found them all keenly alive to the 








ceed 
profits to be gained out of the manufacture of 


, : al 
paper, turpentine and resin. Mr. Weiss finds oa 
tivity in the paper business of the South. Manufactor 
ers of paper and alcohol are receiving prices far jy bd 


cess of any received before. 

As a result of the work of the Forest Products Labora 
tory experts in codperation with Louisiana companies i 
has been found possible to get a 30 percent increase in 
the yield of resin without chipping timber any deeper 
or going further up than by former methods. The naval 
stores’ production of the country now represents a total 
of $40,000,000. If the same methods are applied over 
the entire area of production that were found so success, 
ful in the case of the Louisiana company, there woul 
result an increase in the value of the products of about 
$12,000,000. 





LUMBERMEN WIN VICTORY OVER LABOR UNIONS 


Woodworking Concern Gets Favorable Verdict Against 
Officers of Carpenters’ District Council 


_ Boston, Mass., Dec. 6.—The action brought by the 
Carder Wood Working Co. and other interior finish manu: 
facturers at the equity motion session of the Superio; 
Court for an attachment for contempt of court agains 
ofiicers of the Carpenters’ District Council and others re. 
sulted in a victory for the lumbermen. At the close of the 
arguments Justice Fox announced that he found for the 
plaintiffs in the action. He stated that the respondents 
were guilty of contempt of court, but that he would per- 
mit the case to stand over until Dec. 11, while determining 
what would be the proper sentences to impose upon the 
union officials. It is generally understood that the next 
step will be the filing of damage suits against the respo.- 
dents by the finish manufacturers, who feel that their 
businesses have been adversely affected by the alleged 
conspiracy of the union building laborers and carpenters, 

The action is the result of the trouble between interior 
finish manufacturers and the labor unions over the en- 
ployment of union labor in the finish mills, full reports of 
which have appeared in previous issues of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, An injunction was issued July 20 prohib. 
iting a strike of union carpenters and other union labor 
on buildings just because the owners purchased material 
of the manufacturing firms that refused to bow to the 
dictates of the labor union officials. The specific violation 
upon which this legal action was based was a strike of 
union carpenters working on buildings being constructed 
by Mrs. Nora J. Conroy in Brookline, because she gave 
a contract to supply interior finish to a socalled ‘‘ unfair” 
or ‘‘obnoxious’’ firm, namely, the Carder Wood Working 
Co. of this city. Testimony was given by officers of the 
Carpenters’ District Council and the business agent of 
several local unions that the strike on Mrs. Conroy’s 
buildings was not calied because of the placing of the 
contract for the interior finish, but because of the employ- 
ment of a nonunion cement finisher. Several members 
of the Brookline carpenters’ union testified that they were 
told that this was the reason for the strike. The non- 
union cement finisher was replaced by a union mat, 
they stated, and so they went back. On the other hand 
Mrs. Conroy, her son Edward Conroy and her attorney, 
Fred L. Norton, all testified to having been present ata 
conference with business agents of the carpenters’ unions 
at which it was openly stated that the strike order was 
given because of the awarding of the finish contract toa 
firm termed ‘‘unfair’’ and ‘‘obnoxious’’ by the uno 
carpenters. Mrs. Conroy explained that the alleged nor 
union cement finisher was really a union man, belonging 
to Cement Workers’ Local 209. . 

Local lumbermen and manufacturers of interior finish 
regard the victory as being of the utmost importance, a 
the principles involved reflect upon the future prosperity 
of the woodworking industry of this section. The um 
leaders believe:they are powerful enough to force accep 
tance of the union label and any union dictation as 10 
wages, hours of labor, working conditions and personnel 
ot foremen in the woodworking industry and have at 
tempted to gain their desires largely thru intimidating 
the customers of manufacturing concerns. The hope 
generally expressed that this belief will be greatly modi: 
fied as a result of the decision rendered by Justice Fox 
and that this decision will result in securing fair treat 
ment of the woodworking manufacturers by the umons 
Should this not be the case the manufacturers will fig 
the unions to a finish, for they have ample financial back 
ing and feel that the right is on their side. 





FIGURES LUMBER AT $1,440,000 A FOOT 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 4.—A representative of one 
of the indemnity insurance companies doing a large bust 
ness among lumbermen has taken the trouble to figure 
out what lumber costs in the shape of splinters that ~~ 
blood poisoning, and makes it $1,440,000 a foot, on & 
average cost of $200 a case. He claims that more case 
in lumber yards are caused by neglected splinters than " 
other causes, and in some instances they have been almos 
fatal from blood poisoning. tof 

The report of the commissioner of the depart a 
industry shows that October was a bad month i is 
State and that for the entire year to Nov. 1 the oo 
average in killed and wounded here was 820. In - "a 
alone 287 were killed and over 21,000 injured, ee 
the ten months 2,114 were killed and 209,343 m0jU 
Much of this is caused by carelessness, and as gral al 
being reduced by installation of protective devices 
training of the workers. 


BABB LILI LI LILI III 


A SwepIsH firm wishes to communicate with. Americt 
exporters of mahogany blocks for use in furnit 
ing. Refer to Foreign Trade Opportunity No. 20,-0* 
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MILLION-DOLLAR ENTERPRISE IS LAUNCHED 


Its Members Are Leaders in Southwestern Lumber 
Circles—New Mill to Be Built 


SurevevortT, La. Dee. 4.—Another big yellow pine 
vith daily eapacity of 150,000 feet, is promised 


mill, \ ‘apes : 
t Louisiana thru the organization, just completed, 


ester 

of ‘ho Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., which is capitalized at 
$1,000,000, all the stock being paid up. The mill will be 
puilt without delay near Leesville, Vernon Parish, and 
the company will also construct a railroad running thru 


its timber tract from Long Leaf, La., to a point near 
Christies, La., on the Kansas City Southern Railroad. 

Principal members of the new company are leading 
lumbermen of Louisiana and Texas. The president of 
the new concern is A. J. Peavy, of Shreveport, who is 
head ot the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., with mill at 
Emad, near Kinder, La. R. J. Wilson, manager of the 
Peavy-Byrnes mill, is vice president of the new company, 
and Jolin 8. Welsh, assistant secretary-treasurer and sales 
manager of the Peavy-Byrnes company, is secretary-treas- 
urer of the recently organized concern, whose charter will 
be filed here this week, as announced by President 
Peavy. 

Besides the three above-mentioned officers, directors of 
the new company are: 8. G. Sample, Shreveport, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Peavy-Byrnes company; B. Krause, 
Lake Charles, head of the Krause-Managan Co., and W. 
H. Managan, West Lake, of the same concern; C. E. 
Jenkins, Mansfield, La., president of the Bank of Com- 
merce of that town; E. K. Smith, Shreveport, president 
of the Commercial National Bank, one of the biggest 
banking institutions of the Southwest; and S. W. Hender- 
son, Keltys, Tex., vice president of the Angelina County 
Lumber Co. and a director of the Lufkin (Tex.) National 
Bank. Besides the above, the stockholders include: J. 
H. Buchanan, Mrs. S. B. Hicks, M. D. Payne, F. H. 
Campbell, J. R. Welsh, Sam Wiener jr., of Shreveport; 
Allen Few, of Tulsa, Okia.: W. W. Sheafe, Ben John- 
son, R. T. More, Mansfield, La., and J. O. Cupples, M. B. 
Scott, W. B. Few, D. L. Handley, E. F. Bullard, I. C. 
Stevens, Dr. D. T. Heyser, 


of the East and North, and to bring to the attention of 
capitalists and tourists an inviting field for investment 
and the world’s most alluring playground, are the pri- 
mary objects of the league. The standing merchantable 
timber in the section to be exploited by the league is 
estimated at over 200,000,000,000 feet, enough to keep 
steadily employed the many sawmills scattered over the 
section for at least twenty years. But the cut-over lands 
are becoming a burden to the owners. To continue to 
pay taxes year after year on non-productive land is not 
considered good business policy, hence the organization 
to dispose of these lands to farmers, fruit growers and 
stock raisers. James Bryan, who has been awarded the 
contract for raising the $250,000 pledged by the section 
embraced in the publicity campaign, will begin work in 
Pensacola within the next few days. 


KANSAS CITIAN REPORTED ON ROAD TO RECOVERY 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
San FRANCISCO, CAL., Dec. 6.—Charles S. Keith, of 





‘Kansas City, president of the Southern Pine Association, 


who was stricken with pneumonia while attending a con- 
ference between representatives of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and lumber manufacturers of 
California in this city recently is reported to be making 
some progress toward recovery, tho he is still in a serious 
condition. Members of his family are with him and 
representatives of the lumber trade in this section are 
constant attendance. Attending physicians say that un- 
less unlooked for complications ensue the chances are 
good for Mr. Keith’s early and complete recovery. 





MORE EXPOSITION BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED 


GuLFPorT, Miss., Dec. 4.—Contracts have been awarded 
for erecting six additional permanent buiidings for the 
Mississippi Centennial Exposition, including the coliseum, 
one of the two buildings provided for by the last legis- 
lature and to be the property of the State of Mississippi. 
The coliseum, 133x200 feet, will be used after the close 
of the centennial exposition for coast gatherings, conven- 


CUT-OVER LAND OWNERS TO ORGANIZE 


Two Million Southern Acres to Be Exploited—Immi- 


gration Will Be Sought 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 5—John W. McClure, chairman 


of the organization committee which held a meeting here 
last week in connection with the subject of advertising cut- 


over lands and putting them on the market in the most 
attractive way possible, has issued a call for all owners of 
such cut-over lands to meet in Memphis Dec. 16 for the 
purpose of perfecting organization of the Southern Allu- 
vial Land Association, which is to undertake this work. 

The organization committee referred to consisted of 
John W. McClure, of the Belgrade Lumber Co., Memphis; 
W. B. Burke, Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., Charleston, Miss. ; 
W. E. Hyde, Lake Providence, La.; Charles E. W. Luehr- 
mann, George F. Luehrmann Hardwood Co., St. Louis, 
and W. C. Bonner, of J. H. Bonner & Co., Heth, Ark. 
These gentlemen discussed plans looking to the forma- 
tion of an organization to be known by the name already 
given and decided, among other things, that, while they 
were appointed by the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, a separate and distinct organization should be 
formed to handle these cut-over lands and attract as much 
immigration as possible thereto; that the territory to be 
covered would be that in the delta regions of Missouri, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana, embrac- 
ing the regions along the Mississippi from Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., and Cairo, Ill., to the end of the southern hardwood 
producing sections of the Valley States; that revenues 
for the running of the association should be derived from 
an assessment of so much per acre. 

Mr. McClure is of the opinion that the association will 
start with a membership representing at least 2,000,000 
acres of these alluvial cut-over lands and that in the 
course of a very brief period a much larger area will be 
represented by membership in this organization. This 
view is based on the interest in the new organization now 
being displayed by those who own such properties. 

These cut-over lands are attracting unusual attention 
at the moment because of the large demand therefor on 

both a rental and outright 





G. B. Matthews and How- 
ard Edwards, of Emad, 
La. Most of these are con- 
nected with the Peavy- 
Byrnes company or its mill 
offices. 

President Peavy, of the 
new company, announces 
that all the holdings of the 
Southland Lumber Co. in 
Vernon, Sabine and Nat- 
chitoches parishes have 
been bought by the Peavy- ~ 
Wilson Lumber Co., the 
Pawnee Land & Lumber 
Co. and the Crowell & 
Spencer Lumber Co. and 
the last named’s associates, 
including the Alexandria 
Lumber Co. and the Mer- 
idian Lumber Co. The 
Peavy-Wilson company ac- 
quires 50,000 of the 126,- 
000 acres, and the mill it 
will build is the only new 
mill that will be built to 
handle the timber, as the timber bought by the Crowell- 
Spencer company and its associates will be cut by the 
mills of those companies at Long Leaf, Meridian and 
Alexandria, while the Pawnee Land & Lumber Co.’s tim- 
ber will be cut at its present mill at Pawnee. 

This is the largest lumber company organized in this 
section in a long time. The men identified with it are 
prominent and successful, President Peavy being among 
the yellow pine leaders of this territory. 





ALEXANDRIA, La., Dee. 4.—Announcement has been 
made here of the closing in Chicago last week of a south- 
ern yellow pine timberland deal by which the Peavy- 
Byrnes Lumber Co., of Shreveport, the Pawnee Land & 
Lumber Co., Pawnee, La., and the Crowell & Spencer 
Lumber Co., of Long Leaf, La., with its associated _com- 
panies, the Meridian Lumber Co, and the Alexandria Lum- 
ber Co., have purchased approximately 126,000 acres of 
timberland situated south and west of Alexandria and said 
to be the last large tract of available timber in this secton. 
This deal will result in at least one more big modern 
-siga manufacturing plant being erected in this terri- 
ory. 





DEVELOPMENT LEAGUE SECURES OFFICES 


GuLvPoRT, Miss., Dec. 4—The Southern Gulf Coast 
Tourist & Development League, recently organized in 
this city for the purpose of acquainting the country at 
large with the untold natural advantages possessed by 
the Gulf eoast country, has secured handsome quarters 
in the Battle House, Mobile, where offices have been es- 
tablished and from where the work of the league will be 
direetol. A few of the league’s officers and a number 
of the members are engaged in the luriber industry, and 
Owniny large areas of eut-over lands are financially in- 
terested in a proper exploitation of the wonderful re- 
Sources of the Gulf coast section. The hundreds of 
thousands of acres of virgin pine in the southern parts 









of Mississippi and Alabama are being heavily drawn 
"pon to meet the export and interior demands for build- 
ing material of an exceedingly high quality, and each 
_ “cds to the eut-over acreage available for cultiva- 


ae inform the thousands desirous of bettering their 
ndition, who are now residing in the over-crowded cities 





COLISEUM, MISSISSIPPI CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, GULFPORT, MISS. 


tions, chautauqua meetings ete. The contract for supply- 
ing 5,000 opera chairs of approved design was awarded 
the American Seating Co., of Chicago, and is the largest 
single order ever placed in the State. Work began on the 
building Dec. 4 and it must be completed by July 1, 
next. 





a 


WESTERN PINE SHIPMENTS MAKE GOOD SHOWING 


The report of shipments for October just issued by 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association shows a 
favorable increase as compared with shipments for the 
corresponding period last year. The report is as 





follows: 
5 1916 
CARS FEET CARS FEET 
ee ere parr e 26: 6,590,142 357 9,116,138 
ROMUAO. (5 on 0s ehcbaw 9.6 771 «19,230,494 1099 27,699,900 
OS ee re ee 65 1,693,112 34 969,224 
RCO CO Serr ey 193 4,455,940 236 5,923,004 
DIOWEM DIGROCH 2 nc cccccee 241 5,796,222 113 2,675,642 
Seuth Dakota .....cccess 225 5,450,816 206 5,064,428 
Minnesota na 5,135,262 313 7,499,532 
Wisconsin 8,206,541 158 3,764,944 
Se oe 4,141,224 208 5,102,819 
DE Ko Se ess eraen aeons 4,356,156 190 4,554,143 
PE oc casesccsesesces 299,691 17 339,092 
Nebraska 5,309,880 236 5,704,496 
Missouri 445,521 22 86,211 
Colorads 4,725,928 113 2,826,545 
Wyomiug 1,498,557 55 1,361,991 
MS eeeteseedeede 2,464,736 68 1,751,129 
Michigan 975,307 76 1,976,592 
DES coarse sveducenenede 2,126,099 86 2,009,34 
Indiana 9 214,957 9 233,482 
Atlantic Coast Stares.... 224 5,592,133 323 8,145,597 
Other eastern States.... 120 3,009,120 115 2,805,612 
CNN dis dc scccuees seuss 57 1,410,041 16 396,028 
CRIRMOMIR. ccc cccuscccves 2 47,708 2 43,518 
WOR Soc bictetacetecwsa wom  ‘Kopawdee 2 29,400 
Totals 22 .ccesvcnss 8,608 88,175,580 4,054 100,478,812 
Cut for month 1915, 29 mills, 98,370,057; 1916, 37 
SS SRR Perr rrrrrrer rrr err rr tr 120,911,207 
Cut exceeds shipments.........eeeecececreerecees 20,432,395 
Number of mills not operating.........eeeeeeeeeee 2 


————-Prices_—_,, 
Normal Above Below 


The figures in various columns indicate 

relation of prices to those prevailing 

the previous month and number of 

mills reporting ....cccccseccccseces 16 9 0 
Inquirie 





s————-\ 
Normal Abové Below 


The figures in various columns indicate 
volume of inquiries as compared 
with last month and number of mills 
reporting SAME ..........ccereeeees 13 9 2 


purchase basis. The price 
»| of cotton, corn. and other 
agricultural crops that can 
be grown on them is un- 
usually attractive and this 
fact, coupled with the ap-: 
pearance of bol! weevil over 
important areas in the cot- 
ton belt, is turning the at- 
tention of many growers 
of cotton to the section to 
be covered by the associa- 
tion. Demand is far great- 
er for them now than it 
has ever been and the mem- 
bers of the organization 
committee are of the posi- 
tive conviction that now is 
the opportune moment to 
put these lands on the mar- 
ket in an attractive man- 
ner. Immigration will be 
sought in every way pos- 
sible and the advertising of 
these lands will be done in 
nex a way that will, in the 
opinion of those identified therewith, greatly add to the 
interest now being displayed in them by prospective buy- 
ers or tenants. 

The invitation mailed by Mr. McClure to more than 500 
owners of these properties follows: 


Are your undeveloped lands an asset or a liability under 
present conditions? 

Have you the time and experience to devote to the intelli- 
gent handling and disposition of this valuable by-product of 
the lumber and forest products industry ? 

Shall we wait for generations yet unborn to discover the 
possibilities of these alluvial lands or shall we conduct an 
intelligent campaign of publicity to draw into this wonderful 
territory the class of farmers from other sections who are 
now seeking opportunities in Canada, Alaska and other far- 
off lands while uninformed of the greater opportunities in the 
fairest and richest lands of the South? 

The new Federal land banks will release an enormous 
volume of capital into farm investments and will open new 
opportunities to tenant farmers of the entire country to buy 
and develop their own farms. ’ 

Shall we let this development and this capital go elsewhere 
when we have the best proposition in the entire country? 

What is the solution? Coédperative effort, properly coa- 
ducted and intelligently directed. 

his committee, appointed by the directors of the Gum 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has decided that a 
separate and distinct organization is necessary for the proper 
bandling of this important work. 

We, therefore, extend this invitation to you to attend a 
meeting of alluvial land owners to be held at Gayoso Hotel, 
Memphis, Tenn., 10 a. m., Saturday, Dec. 16, 1916, for the 
purpose of perfecting an organization. 

The time has arrived for prompt action. The possibilities 
of this codperative movement are tremendous. Your own 
interests demand that you attend this meeting. 

PPBDD DD DD DDD 


KENTUCKY TIMBERLANDS CHANGE HANDS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 5—A telegram from Hazard, 
Ky., says that the Swift Coal & Lumber Co. has added 
to its already large holdings in that vicinity by the pur- 
chase of more than 1,000 acres of valuable timberlands, 
known as the John T. Horn and the Eli Whittaker lands. 

Another message, from London, Ky., reports the sale 
by The Bond-Foley Lumber Co., of Bond, that State, to 
Detroit interests, all of its lands, with the mineral rights, 
located in Jackson County, Ky., reserving title to the 
timber, for the removal of which the lumber company 
is allowed twenty years’ time. To facilitate this work 
the present lumber railroad from East Bernstad to Bond 
is to be extended to beyond McKee, to connect with the 
line of the Turkeyfoot Railway Co. 
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The Tree Killing Beetles of California and Possible Reme( 





It is a truism that only of recent years have we 
taken care of our forests, for previous to recent years 
our forests have been obstructions laboriously to be 
surmounted. The early settler had to make a clearing 
before he could make a farm. The ax and the rifle 
were weapons of offense. The forest was an enemy. 
This became a fixed public attitude, and persisted for 
many years after reason for it had ceased. 

But about twenty years ago a few farsighted men 
began to see not only that the forests were not inex- 
haustible, but that unless due attention was paid to 
the curbing of uselessly destructive forces the end of 
our timber resources was in sight. This was an entirely 
fresh point of view. ‘The general public had to be 
educated out of an old idea and into a new. Elementary 
first principles had to be propounded and reiterated 
again and again—first principles that now it seems 
incredible anyone should ever have doubted. The final 
result is modern conservation, with the basic principles 
of which no sensible man now differs save thru self- 
interest. 

This campaign of education at times took on the pro- 
portions of a battle, for opposing interests were strong, 
pride of opinion great. And as an actor overemphasizes 
in order to carry across the footlights, so perhaps on 
one side and the other spectacular true principles have 
been insisted upon too minutely, carried too far in 
detail, while less striking truths have not been given 
the importance they deserve. This is usual in strug- 
gle and valuable as fighting stuff. a ; 

But now the battle is over. It is time to reéxamine 
judicially; to determine calmly just what our prin- 
ciples are and how far we can carry them practically; 
to array our facts and decide whether each has had 
accorded its proper importance. 

For example, our first task in conservation was to 
determine and point out the agents destructive to the 
forest. Fire and lumbermen were decided on; and fire 
and lumbermen ever since received the heavy shot. 
Undoubtedly in the past these two agents have done 
great damage, tho perhaps not so great as some people 
think. No one who has seen the effects of a top fire 
in Idaho, Montana, in the middle States in the old 
days or in Canada has any temptation to deny that fire 
at its worst is a fearfully destructive thing. Again, 
no one who has viewed a slashing of the wasteful days 
attempts to deny that at his worst the old fashioned 
lumberman created considerable devastation. At its 
worst—at his worst, mind you! A great many, even 
old fashioned lumbermen, had no horns, nor tails nor 
cloven hoofs. And as to fire—more later. 

But nowadays things are different. The lumberman, 
if he ever had said horns ete., has shed them. It can 
safely be said that no sensible man discards anything 
from which profit may be derived; and that if in these 
modern days of direct legislation, quick transportation, 
changeable taxes and the like there is any destruction 
of valuable material, then the responsibility rests on 
conditions more in the hands of the public than of the 
lumberman. As a destructive agent he is tame. 

And fire is for the moment comparatively tame. The 
fire records show a constant decrease. For the moment 
fires are less numerous than ever before. What will 
happen later is another and a serious question. 


The Menace of the Tree-Killing Beetle 


But there is a third destructive agent that rarely 
has been even mentioned and whose importance hardly 
is realized at all. This agent has always existed; but 
only of recent years has it assumed the importance of 
a menace. I refer to the tree-killing beetle. Up to 
1909 these beetles had destroyed in the Black Hills 
over one billion feet of timber, about all the good lum- 
ber there in existence; in the valleys and canons of 
the Tuolumne River, near Hetch Hetchy, it killed 95 
percent of the mature trees; in the Tongore River 
Indian reservation 11,017 trees were cut down in one 
year in an attempt to stop the destruction; during two 
and one-half months of 1916 1,845,107 feet of good 
lumber were cut, peeled and burned on the 1,360 acres 
of two lumber companies. It is to be doubted if any 
fire, no matter how fierce, or any lumberman, no mat- 
ter how villainous, ever destroyed—and by destruction 
must be understood, of course, made away with with- 
out useful return—95 percent of the trees on a given 
tract, or one billion feet on a single watershed, or 
1,845,107 feet in two and one-half months! 

Furthermore, this destructive agency is increasing 
in spite of earnest private and hampered public efforts 
toward control. Studied methods, supposed for a time 
to have been effective, have proved not to be so. A 
project called the ‘‘Bullock Control’’ put in two years 
hard and expensive work and reported the scourge 
‘reduced to normal.’’ During the winter of 1916, 
however, two lumber companies owning bodies of tim- 
ber within the area of the Bullock Control made a 
personal investigation, became convinced that the 
Forest Service had been too optimistic in its statement, 
and found the pest more numerous than before! And 
further they discovered that whereas the trees treated 
by the Service had averaged only 2214 inches in 
diameter now trees up to eight feet, scaling more than 
18,000 feet board measure per tree, and from four to 
six in forty acres, were freshly infected. These beetles 
are spreading in all directions from the centers of 
infestation, and within the areas of infestation the 
colonies are becoming stronger and constantly attack- 
ing more and larger trees. 


[By Stewart Edward White] 
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To this danger even those informed are singularly 
apathetic. The Government is doing practically noth- 
ing, altho thru reports from its own excellent experts 
it knows perfectly well what to do. On the legislative 
side, there is a lack of appropriations, so that the field 
men are hampered in doing what they know they should 
do. And the field, unable thru lack of funds to do a 
complete job, tries, as is human nature perhaps, to 
‘*save its face.’’ The writer is and always has been 
a friend of conservation and of the Forest Service. In 
the days of struggle he wrote much and fought to the 
best of his ability on the side of intelligent conserva- 
tion. He can not be accused of unfriendliness. But 
also he has been in forests from his early youth; he 
has known the California pine lands intimately for 
sixteen years; he has a fairly technical training; and 
he can see a hole in a millstone. Therefore when Gov- 


ernment men attempt by one means or another and for - 


one purpose or another to minimize this danger, he rec- 
ognizes culpable insincerity, or ignorance, or—most 
frequently—the blindness born of enthusiasm. 

The minimizing is being done in three ways: B 
soothing theory; by suppressing or ignoring of condi- 
tions; by exaggerating the efficacy of control work 
already done. 

An example of the soothing theory is the statement 
(true) that normally in the forest these beetles always 
exist, and the further statement that from time to 
time there have been epidemics which have run their 
course. It must be noted that these beetles work only 
beneath the bark, and that when the bark has fallen 
from a dead tree nothing whatever remains as evidence 
of the cause of death. That epidemics such as this 
present one ever existed in the past is pure supposition 
based on no possible physical evidence. The inference 
of the reasoning based on this baseless theory is that 
this epidemic, too, will run its course in due time, and 
that there really is nothing much to get excited over. 
The supposition may or may not be true, but it is only 
a supposition. Traces of epidemics may be found, but 
they are small ones. Nothing on the present scale has 
taken place, certainly within the life of the present 
trees, and that is from two to four hundred years. If 
it had, the present trees would not be standing as they 
do stand—as thick as the soil will support them. 


Conditions Have Been Ignored 


Examples of the suppressing or ignoring of condi- 
tions can be found by a glance over the subject con- 
tents of technical magazines, the pages of official re- 
ports, the letter sheets sent out to newspapers, the 
newspapers themselves. Reams on fires, fire control, 
the percentage of loss by fire etc.; pages on use and 
waste—and only occasionally a single paragraph on 
the new and insistent problem facing those interested 
in forest use and preservation. Many private owners 
of timberland, nonresident speculative owners, are 
totally unaware that their forests are infected, that 
their timber is being destroyed at a rate per annum 
that drops mere fire risk to negligible figures. So 
ignorant, or apathetic, are the heads of Government de- 
partments that in a badly infested district, where pri- 
vate lumber companies spent $5,093.98 on 5,000 acres, 
the total appropriation for this purpose by the Gov- 
ernment for all its 23,600 acres was $300. Thousands 
for trails, for fences, for fire lookouts and patrols and 
precautions, and only hundreds against a growing 
menace. Properly stated, properly published, the mere 
facts that are fully in the hands of some men should 
be sufficient argument. 

This writer undoubtedly will be accused by those 





STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


Stewart Edward White, who has written this 
story for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is 
perhaps best known to the average reader as 
author of ‘‘The Blazed Trail,’’ a story that has 
been read with intense interest by old and young 
alike in thousands of homes thruout the country. 
Mr. White has written many other popular 
stories, among the latest being ‘‘The Gray 
Dawn,’’ published in 1915. He is a member of 
the American Forestry Association and has al- 
ways taken much interest in forestry and the 
work of the United States Forest Service es- 
pecially, 

In this article on the tree-killing beetles of 
California and the methods suggested for their 
destruction and the consequent saving of the 
California pine forests, Mr. White has advanced 
some ideas somewhat opposed to current Forest 
Service methods, which ideas may not meet with 
the warm approval of timberland owners gener- 
ally. However, there are diseases that require 
heroic treatment, and it is on this basis that Mr. 
White treats this subject. Being a lumberman 
and a timber owner, the author is dealing with a 
subject of which he has practical knowledge. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will welcome 
comment on, or criticism of Mr. White’s article 
by any of its readers, 














ae 
responsible of exaggerating and overstating conditions 


Theories to one side, he knows a dead tice when he 
sees it; he knows that if there are twice as many deag 
trees in 1916 as there were in 1915 the disease js 


increasing; he knows perfectly the various attempts at 
control, and to what extent they have actually gy. 
ceeded, said success being measured not in theoretica| 
terms of what may happen, but in actual terms of dead 
trees and beetles. Which is, indeed, the -third point 

Let us examine this beetle a little nearer, and fron, 
its life history gain a clearer understanding of what 
could be and should be done. 

To begin with, it is not one, but many. It is a special. 
ist. One species of it kills yellow pine, another prae- 
tically confines itself to sugar pine, a third to white fir. 
and so on. And it is numerous in its sub-specializations 
as well. The yellow pine alone, for example, hag over 
twenty-five injurious species, and is host for at least 
that many more. To the entomologist the whole gu). 
ject is one of great delight. But, fortunately for not 
only the general reader but the practical timberman 
they have certain habits and traits in common. 

They breed in stumps, in cull logs, in dead and-downs, 
or in tops, limbs, brush, slash, windfalls—in short, 
the debris, normal and abnormal, of a forest. 

They breed and increase most in fresh material. 

The larvae work under the bark until maturity, when 
the adult bettle bores its way out and takes flight to 
a new host. 

From the breeding places in forest debris the en- 
larged and strengthened colonies finally gather force 
enough to attack and destroy healthy trees. 

Fire, however applied, is the one and only remedy, 

The ideally effective control work would contemplate 
spotting every infested tree, cutting it down before the 
adult beetle emerges, peeling the bark to expose the 
larvae and eggs and burning the whole mass. As there 
are two broods, this should be done twice a year. It 
is absolutely effective when properly done. But ‘‘prop- 
erly done’’ means this: That the work must be car- 
ried thru to completion without intermission; that the 
project must comprehend a whole country at one time, 
and that conditions making for continued or future 
epidemics must be remedied. (The Forest Service has 
worked on the plan of attacking the worst centers of 
infection; that is why the plan has failed.) Of what 
avail to cut and burn a thousand infested trees when 
even a score are left to reinfest the forest next year! 
Yet that is what happens in a national forest when the 
appropriation gives out. Of what use is it thoroly to 
clean up your own timber tract when your neighbor's 
trees will turn loose on you a hungry swarm during 
the coming season? Yet that is the losing fight being 
waged by many private owners today. They are spen¢- 
ing thousands of dollars in full knowledge that com- 
plete cure is impossible because of the pest spots main- 
tained by their neighbors. And usually that neighbor 
is the United States of America! And what good to 
bring beetles ‘‘to normal’’ by strenuous and drastic 
methods when every day accumulates conditions ideally 
favorable to bring them above normal? Unless there 
comes to our blind and penurious Uncle a realization 
and a change of heart, this ideal but expensive method 
of control seems like most ideals—unattainable. It 
should not be so. If private owners can afford it, surely 
the Government should! 


The Corrective Influence of Fire 


Is there any other way out of it? Some people think 
so. It is acknowledged to be a moot question; but since 
it is a moot question, let it be mooted. 

It is fire. 

After twenty years of education that sounds a little 
startiing, does it not? So startling that your feeling 
of shock is a very good measure of the value of the 
advertising—on trees and elsewhere—that has gone 
on against the arch enemy of the forests. Nevertheless 
the proposition is worth looking at, quite as well worth 
looking at as are sundry small, innocuous-looking black 
beetles. . 

Let us go back to conditions that can never be 
duplicated, and let us in imagination reconstruct 
ancient times. We will suppose the primeval forests 
in a state of nature, uninfluenced by man. They 
grew as they grow now, from seedling to ripe old 
age. Their aged trees fell, limbs were shorn by snow 
and wind, too abundant growth thinned by the sul 
viving of the most fit. Debris accumulated then as 
it does now, tho not so abundantly; brush grew; 
young thickets became dense. Breeding places 10 
the ever present tree-killing beetles tended then, 4 
now, to accumulate. And fire burned, not, as 20W, 
checked within narrow confines by the care of 4 
vigilant Forest Service, but limited only by the fuel 
it could find. That fuel was the forest debris. — , 

In the ideally primeval forest we are imagining 
these fires were only moderately destructive. hey 
were so frequent that debris-fuel never wa allowed 
to accumulate largely. A few young trees «nd thov 
sands of seedlings were the price paid by the forest. 
And in a mature stand the seedlings and young trees 
are useless, for the soil already is bearing a {ull crop. 
In return for this price the forest received 2 pve 
bill of health. Of course it is probable that occasion@ 
heavy top fires actually destroyed forests; but ths 
was the unusual, the abnormal, the ‘‘hand of God. 
And beyond all the minor but indubitable proofs 00 
numerous to detail here stands the one irrefutable, 
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scomEsR 9, 1916. 
thai ovtil the coming of man the forests have stood 
in | me, unbroken. 

1... how, before man’s intervention, were fires started, 
and . re they numerous enough to perform this func- 
tio ‘t is a reasonable question best answered by a 
ginwl) bit of statisties and a single quotation from 
the many that could be made. In 1914, 1,571 fires 
were cof in twenty-one States by lightning. Says an 
article in American Forestry for June, 1914: ‘‘ Exhaus- 
tive inquiry has established the fact that lightning 


ranks vext to railroads as a source of forest fires.’’ 
And (iitning, unlike railroads, has always operated. 


5) F ene 
Bot this ig a primeval condition. Man, here as 


everywhere, has substantially modified it. He has 
fouvht the forest, he has used the forest; and the 
byproduct of his battles and his use has been debris. 
Billions of feet of lumber have been cut, leagues of 


road and trail built, square miles of farmland cleared, 
each with its accompaniment of slash and waste. For 
the last twenty years the young growth and the under- 
eyowth have earefully been protected. An unchecked 
fire, as in the primeval days, whether set by man or 
nature, undoubtedly would be destructive. Parentheti- 
cally, some men, driven to a certain desperation at the 
sight of fine, big trees being destroyed in dozens, main- 
tain that lacking other measures it would be better to 


lose 20, 30, 40, even 50 percent by fire than 90 percent 
by beetles. That is by the way. But a controlled fire, 
ignited not haphazard. at any time but at the proper 
time of year to create the least damage compatible 


with the greatest good—there is your moot question 
again! 
The Benefits of ‘‘Surface Burning’’ 

In early days the Indians, and after them the set- 
tlers, used to burn over the forests every year. This 
was called ‘‘surface burning.’’ It was not done skill- 
fully at the most favorable time, nor for any altruistic 
motive. The Forest Service would have us believe 
that it did an inordinate amount of damage and de- 
stroyed in the final analysis an inordinate amount of 
forest. This latter effect was brought about by re- 
peated scarring of mature trees until they succumbed 
either directly to fire or secondarily to disease; and by 
actual annihilation of seedlings and youngsters. That 
such an effect followed this early crude type of surface 
burning no man denies; that the effect was inordinate 
is extremely doubtful. I have seen it stated that ‘‘had 
it not been for surface burning, California forests 
would now have from forty to sixty billion feet more 
of timber.’’ This reads like a wild assertion. Barring 
lumbering, barring the destruction by fire where fuel 
has been allowed excessively to accumulate, and leav- 
ing aside as negligible small denuded areas of a few 
acres due to one cause or another, the timber bearing 
soil of California until recently has been carrying 
about its full crop. It is impossible to say on what 
basis the figures mentioned are laid. Probably they 
are the result of small investigations as to the apparent 
effect of root fires on individual trees multiplied by a 
hypothetical number of years. 

As an example of this sort of reasoning, and merely 
by the way, | have the following before me: 

The effect of light surface burning on pine timber is to 
kill or damage more than half of the mature trees, accord- 
ing to findings just announced by the United States Forest 
Service, ‘The studies were made on the Wallowa and Whit- 
man national forests in the Blue Mountains of eastern Ore- 
gon. Several typical stands of western yellow pine were 
selected, where surface fires had recently burned, The region 
had been periodically run over by such fires for a long time. 
The most recently burned areas were carefully surveyed and 
all the ‘trees individually studied to find the effect of the 
fire. As a result of this survey the following facts were 
verified: A surface fire fells from one to three merchant- 
able trees per acre by eating out basal fire scars; it makes 
fire scars at the base of 42 percent or nearly one-half of all 
the merchantable yellow pine; it actually burns to death 
more than 8 percent of the trees—that is, they are killed 
by the heat-of the light surface fires at their bases. In 
short, of the mature trees more than one-half of the total 
Stand suffer more or less damage. The stands were selected 


to insure results representative of the region, according to 
the lorest Service investigators, who draw the conclusion 
that deliberate light burning in such localities to remove 
brush and undergrowth is distinctly uneconomical, particu- 


larly since the successive surface burnings only heighten the 
injury to the trees and make it cumulative-—American For- 


estry, Oct., 1913 (Vol. 19, No. 10). 

_ On the face of it that argument is convincing, but 
it will not bear analysis. Its facts are probably cor- 
rect, but incomplete. The report fails to state the 
thickness of the stand. One to three merchantable trees 
per avre may or may not be in excess of natural loss. 
It is not stated how ‘‘periodical’’ these fires have 
been, ior whether they had been at intervals sufficient 
to allow the aceumulation of excessive fuel. It fails 
: :-ntion that there are basal fire scars and basal 
re 


ars. In faet few if any trees in a mature forest 
' show fire sears, and none are the worse. A three 
or tir hundred year old tree has lived and flourished 
thru—-how many fires? It fails to take into account 
the » <.perative or healing power of healthy trees. In 
shoi., at the last analysis, we are let to infer that 
fire sos felled from one to three merchantable trees 
pes “re, or that 3 percent of ‘‘merchantable’’ pines 
fe vetnally burned to death. A. ‘merchantable’? 
i car reader, is not a mature tree—far from it. 
: uything that can be handled at a profit. Some- 
I ‘is not over eight inches in diameter. And in 
i stand of yellow pine the natural crowding 

" —* the trees grow toward maturity, the desirable 
‘ng of the survival of the fittest, the ‘inevitable 
= ‘ of the aged to give room to the new, may well 
account for more than 8 percent of the total stand. 
‘is mind that this is not 3 percent of the fully 

‘ou frees, Of seedlings not one-tenth percent sur- 


bes i mr beetles can, as we have seen, account for 
‘ percent, 


fail 


Using Fire in Battle Against Beetles 


No, do not let us become Teutonic in our reasoning 
and theorizing, for thus we will destroy our own ends. 
Let us not become so wedded to an idea that we set 
it up as a fetish. A little common sense; a little 
facing of facts. Spite of the basal fire scars the forest 
clothes the flanks of the mountains. The old surface 
burning by the settlers and the Indians was deplorable; 
it was done unintelligently; it was to a great degree 
harmful, but it was not fatally destructive. And in all 
probability it did more good than harm. Some timber 
was unnecessarily destroyed; and, most deplorably, in 
some slashings and brush country the virtue was burned 
out of the soil. But the forest was untainted. Bung- 
lingly, it is true, but none the less effectively, they 
used nature’s cleanser. 

The only thing that will kill beetles is fire. 

If these things are true—and I believe they are— 
can we not review methods and effects and finally 
arrive at a sane means of using this valuable but 
dangerous remedy? Let us examine first how it has 
been misapplied and second what damage it has been 
alleged to do. If we can to an extent remedy the one 
and avoid the other we may reach practical results. 
We can not avoid all damage any more than we can 
attain to the ideal life. The forest must pay its way, 
just as do men. To attempt to save it all consequence 
of life invites disaster as certainly as does over- 
coddling a child. 

Briefly stated, the old timers did their burning at 
the wrong time of year and on too large a scale. 
Their idea was to get as much fire as possible at a 
time most efficiently to preparé the ground for feed 


or to clear it for easy hunting. Therefore they fired - 


at the driest time. Furthermore, having started the 
fire, they cared little where it ran. Into slashing, into 
pure stands of young growth, into brushland, into 
accumulated fuel, all was one to them. Fire in such 
places does damage—really irreparable damage; no 
question of that. But in spite of that even their crude 
surface burning had this good result: It kept the forest 
clean of disease, and, whatever the damage, the mature 
forest at least came from their lands surprisingly 
near intact. 

There is no need for us to burn at the wrong time 
of year; the early spring and late fall are periods of 
damp humus. We need not let the fire out of the dis- 
tricts we wish to burn. 

Of course some payment must be made, even with 
the utmost care. 1 suppose we must accept the state- 
ment, at least tentatively, that surface fires do some 
damage. That damage has been greatly exaggerated, 
both because of honest zeal for a settled policy and 
from too close a view without perspective. Also, again 
with utmost care, fire will occasionally get away from 
us and burn for a time unchecked where we do not 
want it to burn at all. So do automobiles wear out, 
horses die of old age, or ram fence posts, or run wildly 
and grandly away. We do not therefore give up auto- 
mobiles and horses. It is a price of mastery. And 
whatever the damage, invariable or incidental, we can 
always return to contemplate the indubitable facts— 
the beetles are increasing and are killing vp to 95 
percent of our trees; the beetles can be controlled only 
by fire; the best means of applying fire is out of our 
reach; and, theory to the contrary, the forests today 
are standing in spite of fire; it is stupid and cowardly 
to deny ourselves the services of a thing because it 
might become the master. 


The Extent of Damage by Fire 


But what damage does fire? That damage may be 
of three sorts: To the soil, to the young growth, and to 
the mature tree. 

Heavy burning, that accompanies fires in slashings 
or other fuel accumulations, can so burn out the humus 
that the virtue of the soil is lost. It will not grow a 
second crop. Hundreds of such mountain sides can be 
seen in California, given over to snowbrush, awaiting 
the slow alchemy of nature for further potency. This 
sort of burning is a calamity and a crime, and it should 
be avoided. But periodical light burning at proper 
seasons does no damage whatever to the soil. —~ 

Fire of any sort kills seedlings, there is no doubt of 
that, and is very apt to leap to the tops of young trees 
up to the age when they cast their lower limbs. For 
that reason it is extremely deleterious to second growth. 
Where second growth is desirable fire should be kept 
out. But second growth is not everywhere desirable, 
by any means. In primeval days, where the natural, 
gradual and progressive loss of mature trees must be 
replaced, gradual and progressive second growth in a 
forest was also necessary. Even then too much second 
growth was undesirable. Of a hundred, perhaps of a 
thousand young trees seeded in the gap left by the fall 
of some superannuated giant, a single one came to com- 
plete maturity. All the others were destroyed by the 
hand of Nature. But the modern forest needs no such 
provision. In a mature stand the soil is supporting 
trees to the extent of its capacity. The seedlings in 
such a forest are only provisional; they are doomed 
either to perish, or in the course of fifty years to attain 
only that development possible in five years to a tree in 
the open. They are waiting, and getting nowhere; they 
can not grow into a second forest before the first forest 
has given them room and sustenance. Consider the man 
who sows barley among standing grain, in expectation 
of a second crop before he has harvested the first! 

We must consider the forest of the present day as a 
crop. We have a full supply of mature trees on hand— 
as many as the soil will carry. Until we are ready to 
garner that supply it is our duty and is to our interest 
to preserve it intact. When we cut we should so cut 
as to leave the land ready for a second crop. Then we 
should protect the second crop. That is the whole of 
conservation. 


By way of another parenthesis in the argument: 
There has been much false sentiment based on false 
reasoning in regard to the destruction of young trees 
in a mature forest. This outside the question of fire. 
It matters not one whit whether, as is absolutely in- 
evitable in any practical work, this young growth is 
smashed, cut or made way with entirely at the time 
of actual lumbering. Provided the slash is cared for 
and seed trees are left these youngsters—representing up 
to a hundred years’ growth in the forest—can be re- 
placed in more vigorous form within ten years in the 
open.* Because a thing is true here is no reason it 
must be true there. Time for a little clear analytical 
thinking! 

So, in mature forests, we can disregard the effect on 
young growth of what I am now tempted to call benfi- 
cent fires. How about the mature trees? 

Remember we are now talking of superficial burn- 
ing, and in the forests of the West; not of heavy burn- 
ing in the North. Damage to mature trees is of course 
initially slight and cumulative, if there is any. A 
small fire scar next year is expanded into a iarger fire 
scar. In time the tree is either killed or so badly dam- 
aged that it falls a victim to disease or insects. About 
all the trees now standing show traces of fire. Many 
have passed thru literally hundreds of fires, some of 
them in early youth, and are vigorous today. In most 
cases they have nearly and in some cases they have 
quite concealed the scars. Only a very small percent- 
age have failed to repair damage to so great an extent 
that the cumulative fire scar theory is in their cases 
untenable. In estimating supposed damage from light 
fires the Forest Service has given too little heed to 
recuperative power. It is as tho a statistician should, 
in a factory investigation, count every barked knuckle 
as a mortal injury merely because some barked knuckles 
become fatally infected. Undoubtedly a _ certain 
negligible percentage of full grown forest trees are 
killed by repeated burnings eating into old scars. 
They are those which from ill health or the misfortune 
of position are foredoomed by the hazards of life. They 
establish no general rule. For—I must repeat—if the 
theory based on them were correct there would now, 
after thousands of years of nature’s burning, be no 
trees left; and the forest stands! 


Light Surface Burning an Essential 


It may safely be concluded, in my view, that under 
normal circumstances, in proper conditions, in proper 
places, light surface burning is not only of little com- 
parative harm, but actually essential to prevent epi- 
demic. If we could keep our forests clean of breeding 
debris, as are kept the forests of Europe, that would 
not be necessary. But we can not. 

But the question of surface burning has another 
practical angle. At the present time the debris—as 
the epidemic—of the forest has reached a maximum, 
Except in very small carefully guarded blocks, surface 
burning might prove dangerous. We have kept the fire 
out of the forest for twenty years, faithfully following 
our academic theory of fire as a destructive agent. But 
we have contented ourselves with that; we have not 
provided any substitute for the fire. It is all very well 
to keep fire out; but if we do so we should also under- 
take to do fire’s work; we should clean up the forests. 
This we have not done. 

As a consequence the brush and undergrowth and 
young trees, the accumulations of down trees and limbs, 
have made of our best protected forests veritable fire 
traps. Each year it is getting worse. Every practical 
woodsman outside the Forest Service knows this; and a 
great many within. Future success in keeping destruct- 
ive fires out of these growing kindling piles can be 
gained only by constantly increasing vigilance, con- 
stantly growing expenditures and a heap of good luck. 
The vigilance and expenditure applied to cleaning and 
keeping clear the standing forests would stop epidemic 
and better subserve the purpose of saving the trees, 

The writer must repeat: He is a champion of con- 
servation, a friend of the Forest Service, an admirer of 
the spirit of the men in that service. But as regards 
fire protection, the Forest Service is riding to a fall. 
Temporarily it is keeping out all fire; it is building the 
material for conflagration which can by no possibility 
be controlled; it is encouraging epidemics. Lumbei 
slashings, extensive as they were, never bred epidemics. 
Only with uncheeked accumulation have the beetles 
become a scourge. In short, the Service is arranging for 
the destruction of more trees than it saves. Its heads 
have not thought far enough. They have realized the de- 
structiveness of fire thoroly; they have not even con- 
sidered the uses of fire, or they have considered those 
uses only thru the lenses of preconceived theory, They 
have taken away the wild, lawless, often destructive, 
but finally essential forest cleanser; they have provided 
no orderly, well trained substitute. 

How remedy this, provided (which is not human 
nature) those responsible are capable of seeing, ac- 
knowledging and immediately back-tracking a mis- 
take? Depends on resources. With plenty of money, 
stop the epidemic piecemeal by cutting and burning 
individual trees. With less money, close herding of sheep 
in mature forests to bring down the brush, followed by 
block burning, perhaps would be effective. Dangerous 
possibly; possibly to some extent destructive. Beetles 
are more so. And pay for your mistakes, gentlemen! 
Pay for your mistakes! 





* The writer last summer (1916) cut and counted secon 
growth trees measuring just two inches in diameter, both 
on the forest floor fully occupied by mature trees and in the 
open. The former numbered from twenty-eight rings (mini- 
mum) to fifty-four rings (maximum). The latter from four 
to six rings! In other words, seedlings that take fifty years 
to grow in the forest can be produced in about five years 
after the forest is cut. And it is very probable that the 
forest grown youngsters have established a habit of dwarf- 
ing, at that. 
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CAR RELIEF MEASURES BEING PUSHED VIGOROUSLY 


New Organs, La., Dec. 6.—The Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation has filed a supplemental statement regarding the 
supply, exchange, interchange and return of freight cars 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. In the supple- 
mental statement the contentions and statements of fact 
regarding the seriousness of the car shortage to the wel- 
fare of the lumber industry as shown in the original state- 
ment—a full account of which appeared on page 39 of 
the Nov. 11 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN—are 
butressed and further amplified by facts developed from 
the present situation. To show the degree of car short- 
age existing figures are given showing that the subscrib- 
ers to the association are receiving less than 41 percent 
of the cars needed to take care of their requirements. It 
is further set forth that this shortage is making it neces- 
sary for the mills to increase the size of stocks in an 
unwarranted manner, but that to shut down at present is 
impossible because the high cost of living makes it neces- 
sary for the employees to work every day in order to pay 
living expenses or else for the millmen to raise the rate 
of wages. The statement says: ‘‘It would appear that 
there is to be no limit to the present distressing con- 
ditions except the ability of the millowner to meet his 
payroll.’’ It is pointed out that this will be an impos- 
sibility unless cars are furnished so that the product may 
be marketed and so prevent overproduction with its con- 
sequent drop in values of lumber to less than the cost of 
production. In suggesting a remedy the report says: 

We again take opportunity to recommend to the commis- 
sion that such car service and per diem rules recommended 
by the carriers’ efficiency committee and as approved by the 
car demurrage and storage committee of the National Indus- 








trial Traffic League be rigidly enforced and filed with the 
commission and reconsignment of lumber be uniformly pro- 
hibited except for the following reasons and at a charge in 
such cases of $5 a car: 

(1) Commercial failure or insolvency of the consignee. 

(2) The refusal by the original consignee growing out of 
unreasonable and excessive delay to the freight while in 
transit. 

(3) Or from refusal by the original consignee, growing 
out of an act of God or a public enemy. 


In conclusion the statement says: ‘‘We would not 
oppose an entire suspension of reconsigning practices on 
lumber except for the reasons stated,’’ and adds that if 
this is accomplished the association does not oppose 
reasonable increases in demurrage rates. 

The Southern Pine Association has been very active in 
cooperating to alleviate the car shortage conditions and 
to keep its subscribers fully informed of the activities 
and the progress being made has issued the first of a 
series of bulletins dealing with the situation. These 
bulletins will be issued from time to time as data becomes 
available. Besides calling attention to the things that 
have been done a statement of the excesses and deficien- 
cies of freight cars on the different railroads of the terri- 
torial groups as of Nov. 1 are given. As soon as later 
data is available it will be published and will indicate 
what progress is being made to relieve the car shortage. 
The bulletins will further enable the subscribers to de- 
termine whether or not they are receiving their quota of 
equipment and if this is not the case will give a solid 
basis upon which to make claims. The following figures 
indicate the excess or deficiency of box cars as presented 


in the Nov. 1 report of the car efficiency committee of 
the American Railway Association: 


Hacess Defici 
New England district............... . 17,114 hokey 
Middle Atlantic district............. 78263 ae ; 
Gan ECO  IBETIOL. .. occn sc icewsae's woes "739 
Southeastern district .......cccccee 10,430 
East of Mississippi River........... ..... 27.543 
BIMHG PERE MBITICE. ccc ees Males 91548 
NOP WORDSEN GIBETICE 20. ck icee cee csee 6,393 
SOUUNWHStEEN GISETICE 2.6.6. cece cces sxe es 91164 
West of Mississippi River 1,543 f 
DV OStern MUIBETICE 6 oe: cose 96:0 peeeesemie || 7,581 
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ADOPTING GERMAN METHODS IN FOREST 
MANAGEMENT 

HARRISBURG, PA., Dec. 6.—Topographers of the Penp. 
sylvania Forest Service have just completed the most 
complete survey of the State’s forest land ever made, 
The section covered is a strip fifty-five miles long ang 
from two to eight miles wide, almost solidly wooded, 
This area extends in a northeasterly direction from the 
main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad near Peters. 
burg to within five’ miles of Mifflinburg. It embraces 
parts of Huntingdon, Center, Snyder, Mifflin and Union 
counties and takes in 170,000 acres of State forests, 

Maps are to be published showing every detail of 
topography. Springs, roads, trails, fire lanes, streams, 
camp sites and elevations can be located on every acre, 
On the basis of these maps the forest track will be di- 
vided into compartments, corresponding to the fields of 
a farm. This will be the foundation for a system of 
intensive forest management similar to that of Germany, 





CURRENT STOCK AND PRODUCTION IN SOUTHERN PINE 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently sent out a cer- 
tain number of report blanks to southern pine manufac- 
turers, believing it desirable to have this light thrown 
upon the present situation in view of some of the abnor- 
mal factors affecting it. Thru an oversight of the 
clerical force in sending out these reports, the list for 
Arkansas was overlooked and this State, thru no fault 
of the manufacturers, is therefore not included in this 
report. Current reports from that section, however, 
indicate that the car supply is quite severe. 

These reports were accompanied by some observa- 
tions that have been printed separately at the bottom 
of the table with proper reference figures. 

The Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., of Hodge, La., is not 
represented in the tabulation, but a letter was received 
from it stating that the Hodge mill, the only one which 
has been in operation during the year, closed down for 
repairs about two weeks ago and will be down for about 
a month, reducing the year’s output by another 2,000,- 
000 feet. When operations are resumed, but one band 
mill will be operated upon pine and the gang will be 
idle. A second band has been installed in this mill but 
it will cut hardwoods exclusively. When the cutting of 
yellow pine is resumed the capacity will be about 50,000 
feet daily, or about one-half of the normal daily output 
for 1916. 

In addition to the information shown in these tables, 
inquiries were made as to the volume of orders, the 


volume of inquiries, and the percentage of car supply. 
All order files appear to be above normal, except where 
special repression has been exercised on them, as 
has been the case in a number of instances. The cur- 
rent volume of inquiries is reported as normal, or above 
normal, in every instance except in the case of one 
Mississippi mill. The average of car supply disclosed 
by these reports varies very materially in the different 
States. The average appears to be 50 percent for 
Alabama, 70 percent for Florida, 90 percent for Georgia, 
40 percent for Louisiana, 45 percent for Mississippi and 
65 percent for Texas. Two mills in Florida and one 
mill in Texas reported that they were getting 100 per- 
cent car supply. 

In reviewing the figures of this tabulation it should 
be recalled that the list of manufacturers represented 
is somewhat smaller than that presented in some 
previous tabulations, which were the accumulated re- 
sults of two or three successive sets of reports. These 
figures show a weekly production for these mills of 
26,180,000 feet as against a normal of 33,487,000 feet, 
a reduction of 7,307,000 feet in daily capacity or a 
percentage reduction of 21.9 percent. Stocks on hand, 
333,430,000 feet, are 35,530,000 feet in excess of the 
stocks reported by these mills as their normal stock. 
This is a stock surplus of 11.9 percent. The weekly 
curtailment reported in these figures would absorb the 
present stock surplus in a little less than five weeks. 


Production M ft. Stocks million ft. 





























While this, perhaps, may be considered a favorable 
situation in view of the lean car supply and the 
necessity some of the mills feel of keeping their oper- 
atives together by supplying them with at least some 
work, the note of caution sounded in the communi- 
cation of the Lumber Mineral Co. (note No. 5 of the 
table) is well worth heeding. If the car shortage is 
to continue for any length of time in its present sever- 
ity, it is obvious that further curtailments by the 
mills will be necessary in order not to creat a some- 
what critical situation. 

This week’s market thermometer of the Southern 
Pine Association, for the first time in weeks, shows 
current shipment in excess of current orders and pro- 
duction. It should be recalled, however, that this refers 
merely to current additions to the order file and not 
to the volume of the order file as a whole. It is, how- 
ever, a favorable indication that the stock surplus 
which exists is not being materially added to just at 
this time. Certainly the above stock surplus should 
not be allowed materially to increase. It is probably 
true that a number of buyers have placed duplicate 
orders with various mills as a sort of futile effort to 
assure shipment and that some orders on file at the 
present time would therefore be subject to cancelation 
if the car shortage were suddenly relieved. It is prac- 
tically impossible to judge how far this is a factor in 
the situation at the present time. 
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Normal Present Normal Present Normal Present Normal 
MISSISSIPPI. 
360 Arbo—Lumber Mineral C0:®. oc: icciccccccsccsctcees 000 500 
450 Bexley—Greene County Lumber Co., Ltd........... 300 300 
360 Collins—W. C. Wood Lumber Co.................4. 265 400 
240 AABTDSrVAlle—S, Hl, OCEAN Ss 6 oso oinni0s 6cac0esscieccs 250 500 
1,100 Hattiesburg—Brookhaven Lbr. & Mfg. Co.......... 400 400 
— — TENOKO—SWIEL BATNDOT CO sie a 0.s o.6.0:5 650-0 6 9:00:0.0-4 6:0 005 0:00 225 225 
2,510 28.75 27.00 MAB ADTANT BU, A DENEBIO NES 6 155509 sou 15 50:06:05. 0:0 y 91018201016: 0:0:66 0.8 0.0 400 550 
Laurel—Eastman, Gardiner & Co................... 1,320 1,320 
270 Marathon Tamer 10.6 wise. .o5. 5500 ssct sesso 8 875 
360 ‘Wausau Southern Lumber Co.°.............. 980 1,422 
275 Logtown—H. Weston Lumber Co................... 750 750 
250 Meehan Junction—Cotton State Lumber Co........ 375 750 
750 Moss Point—McIntosh Lumber Co.’................ 000 240 
Moss—Mossville Lumber Co...........qeccscceccoes 110 180 
240 FE EINE none ecvcnvessewinvesievccsuese 85 85 
iain Quitman—Mississippi Lumber Co.................. 350 700 
2,145 7.23 8.1 Rhodes—J. M. Hemphill Lumber Co vos «BED 375 
Shubuta—Brownlee Lumber Co...............+.64% 350 450 
460 Shuqualak—Futvoye-Paterson Co.® ................ 150 150 
300 Union—J. B. Buckwalter Lumber Co............... 450 450 
9 > 
7" State totals ..... £4 RE AO a 8,010 10,622 95.50 85.8 
960 3.3 3.2 TEXAS 
Conroe—Connee Lamiber 00.05 .6 sions wos eee c sce sie 45 90 
600 Groveton—Trinity County Lumber Co.............. 825 1,000 
2,040 Honey Island—R. A. Myer Lumber Co............ © 75 150 
200 Jasper (also Remlig)—Alexander Gilmer Lbr. Co. 1,250 1,500 
1,650 Keltys—Angelina County Lumber Co............... 575 690 
2,000 Lufkin—Lufkin Land & Lumber Co................. 1,000 1,200 
750 Orange—Miller-Link Lumber Co.®................. 300 900 
300 Trinity—Thompson Bros. Lumber Co.............++ 600 650 
660 nein 
420 BS FOR OSA EHES dc ok wenick soe nies Gs asne tae cata nieu sas 4,670 6,180 64.60 64.8 
450 GaN WOLAIS Geen eet cokcak ance oem se ss setseweee 26,180 33,487 333.43 297.9 
600 
+4 5 LUMBER MINERAL Co: “We are returning your blank filled out as far as possible, 





Present 
ALABAMA 
Faleco—McGowin-Foshee Lumber Co............... 360 
Lathrop—Lathrop Lumber Co.!.......ccessocceccecs 000 
Manchester—Manchester Saw Mills?................ 240 
Shortleaf—W. G. Mitchell Lumber Co.............. 240 
Tuscaloosa—Kaul Lumber Co............cccccscces 925 
Ce Lol eccd nna ebeeeeaskaase bossa 1,765 
FLORIDA 
Boyd—Weaver-Loughridge Lumber Co............. 270 
Lakewood—Britton Lumber Co............sseceeeee 300 
Deere — rte TAIMDSr CO... cccsccccesvccucvecese 275 
Pinewood—Gay Point Mill Co... ..cccccccscecseser 125 
Springdale—Taylor County Lumber Co............. 750 
Also 10.5 million cypress stock. 
PRI —H- TPO BIDOR. cccccncewesssvesseseccnsceese 220 
EE POLS acs canals sas ch sau eeu dene wwe eae 1,940 
GEORGIA 
Babcock—Babcock Bros. Lumber Co..........++..- 460 
Serine IOWOre LAINE C0... ccccccccvcccgecceve 300 
Zirkle—Davis-Zirkle Lumber Co...........ccecceeee 200 
ERECT AICI, ins oo 5s 4:05 010 660s 0s 010410104 0 6010-000 ope o's 960 
LOUISIANA 
Atlanta—Germain & Boyd Lumber Co.............. 300 
Clarks (also Standard)—Louisiana Central Lbr. Co. 1,700 
Holden—McCarroll Lumber Co.........scceccccccece 5 
Longville—Longville Lumber Co 
Kentwood—Brooks-Scanlon Co. 
Mandeville—Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co.*...... 675 
Myrtis—Southern Lumber Co........cccecescceceee 300 
Ragley—W. G. Ragley Lumber Co.........-.seeeees 550 
Tioga—Lee Lumber CoO........cecee seer eee eeecececs 420 
Urania—Urania Lumber Co.*......ccccoccsccscccecs 375 
RAEN RMINIDOD TOD ss oo. 0:0 500s cnc scescsves cee 600 
Westlake—Krause & Managan Lumber Co., Ltd... 400 
Zwolle—Sabine Lumber Co............ccccccccccccees 690 
rer erm rT TT rrr rr errr Tr rer Trey Ts 9,035 


1 LATHROP LUMBER CO.: 


explanation: We are on the Mobile & Ohio.” 


2MANCHESTER SAW Mitis: “Sawmill has been down two days a week the last three 


weeks. Will start full time first of year.” 


8 PoITEVENT & Fayre LuMBrer Co.: “We are hopelessly overloaded; order file 100 
percent larger than usual, inquiries 200 percent larger. Labor is scarce, high and very 


inefficient. Prices for 1917 are too low in comparison.” 
*URANIA LUMBER Co.: 





“We are absolutely shut down and are compelled to shut 
down by the car situation. We haven't had a car placed for a week, until yesterday 
when they placed one gondola, and it will probably be another week before we get another 
one. Car supply September, 50 percent ; October, 25 percent; November, 10 percent. The 


“Our mill was recently down forty days for repairs and on 
account of car shortage. We could have booked a lot more business but have been prac- 
tically out of the market a good part of the time for the last sixty days.” 


11,070 134.05 109.00 


but are and have been inoperative for some time. The idea of the report you propose -d 
make strikes the writer as an unusually good one at this time. Mills generally seem to 
running with only one thing to limit them—storage room. A rather dangerous 5S! ati 
seems to stand out: That of very large stocks and mills hungry for the money shipme 
will bring when the scarcity of cars is relieved.” 
6 Wausau SOUTHERN LUMBER Co.: “We are discouraging orders.” \ 
7McINTOSH LuMBER Co.: “We are not interested in cars, as we do an export bust 


situation 


ness only. We are closed down at this time.” 


8 FuTVOYE-PATERSON Co.: “Have just started after a shutdown of eight weeks. Have 


been refusing business to keep our order file normal.” 


° MILLER-LINK LuMBER Co.: “Owing to salt water in Sabine River, which has existed 
since about Oct. 1, the longest period in our recollection, the mills here have been uD 


owing to boilers foaming and consequent poor steam, to cut in excess of 50 percent 0 


capacity. It is simply fierce, and we don’t know how much longer it is going to ars 
We hope that production will keep well in hand all over the country and if it ¢0 
ought to have a very stable market next year.” 
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REPORT OF FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION ON EXPORT LUMBER TRADE 


(Continued from Front Page) 


porting business is in the hands of a few firms who, from 
time to time, have agreements as to their buying and sell- 
ing policies. 
i the fourth largest market for American lumber, 
Oceania, most of the lumber went to Australia, Tas- 
mania, and New Zealand. Shipments of fir to these three 
countries for the-year ended June 30, 1914, amounted to 
about 227,000,000 feet and of redwood to about 50,000,000 
fect. ‘Che two woods formed 96 percent of all lumber ex- 
ported from the United States to those countries. A recent 
report of Franklin H. Smith, published by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce (‘‘ Australasian Markets 
for American Lumber’’), describes the present situa- 
tion. Codperative buying is done thru the Sydney & 
Suburban Timber Merchants’ Association, the Timber 
Merchants’ Association of Melbourne and Suburbs, the 
Timber Merchants’ Association of South Australia (for 
Adelaide and the surrounding territory). There are 
combined buying agreements of the lumber importing 
firms at Perth and Fremantle (Western Australia), and 
Hobart and Launceston (Tasmania), and the Auckland 
Sawmillers’? Association, in New Zealand. The purchase 
and distribution of cargoes pass thru the codperating 
hands of importing firms at Christ Church and Lyttle- 
ton, New Zealand. These codperative buyers are almost 
wholly in control of the local channels of distribution. 
Canada, which took over 16 percent of the total ex- 
ports in the year ended June 30, 1914, is the only for- 
eign market in which the manufacturers deal, to any 
extent, directly with their customers, and not thru the 
medium of brokers. In most of the remainder of the 
export trade their product passes thru the hands of one 
or several brokers before it reaches the retailer or large 
consumer. Direct representation of the manufacturer in 
this section of the export trade is of the highest im- 
portance for the development of a profitable and perman- 
ent’ business. 


Codperation in the Lumber Export Trade 


The various lumber manufacturers’ associations have 
from time to time collected and distributed to their mem- 
bers statistical information which bore in part on the 
export trade. Also attempts have been made to estab- 
lish standard grades for export lumber. A few codpera- 
tive organizations for handling the export trade of a 
number of manufacturers have been attempted from time 
to time, as, for example, the Cargo Pool in Douglas fir 
in 1902-1904, which was considered to have had a large 
measure of success while it existed. At the present time 
the Redwood Export Co. is the only organization of this 
kind which is in active operation. 

The Redwood Export Co., formed in 1912, is incorpo- 
rated with a nominal capital stock of $6,000, all of 
which is held by four companies. These four companies, 
whose total capitalization is $20,000,000, manufacture 
in their five mills about one-half of the cut of California 
redwood. The exports of redwood form about one- 
eighth of the total cut, and the Redwood Export Qo. con- 
trols about 80 percent of these exports. It acts as a sell- 
ing agency for exports only, doing no domestic business. 
In addition to handling the export business of its mem- 
bers it makes sales, on a commission basis, for nearly 
all the outside companies in the redwood industry, the 
commission charges being 1144 percent. Orders to its 
members are distributed according to agreed propor- 
tions, each member’s quota being determined by the par- 
ticular conditions under which his mill is operated. 

The work of the Redwood Export Co. is stated to have 
been successful and to have resulted in a benefit to the 
whole redwood industry. Profits of the company have 
been used in further development of foreign markets. 
Since the organization of the company in 1912 exports 
of redwood have increased over 50 percent. The smaller 
mills have been enabled to participate to a greater ex- 
tent in foreign trade. Prior to the formation of the 
company it was customary to assemble at San Francisco 
Bay the shipments from the individual mills and to re- 
ship from there. The material exported—ties and rough 
clear lumber—formed a minor part of the output of 
each mill and no single mill was in a position to furnish 
full cargo lots. The present codperation insures the 
prompt filling of large orders and prevents demurrage 
charges on account of delays in loading. It is claimed 
for the Redwood Export Co. that its activities have re- 
sulted in a greater stability of prices and that this in 
turn has induced the foreign merchants to carry larger 
Stocks. As a result, demand has been steadier and 
charter engagements facilitated. 

As has already been stated, Australia, New Zealand 
and ‘Tasmania form the principal foreign markets for 
recwood. In the year ended June 30, 1914, they took 
about 50,000,000 feet of that wood. The control of the 
channels of distribution for lumber in those couftries 
by tue powerful buying combinations of retail merchants 
has ready been mentioned. In the case of fir lumber, 
Which is the wood most largely imported, the great bar- 
gaining power thus afforded to the Australasians has 
Seen used to play one American manufacturer against 
another and to cheapen the prices of his product. In the 
case of redwood, where the buying combination has had 
to reckon with a selling combination, the result has been 
that the manufacturers have not only expanded their 
trace out have done so at prices satisfactory to them. 
Pee: Redwood Export Co. is actively engaged in de- 
veloping new foreign markets and is conducting consider- 
: e Popegnnae work in India, the United Kingdom and 
Argentina, 


Formation of New Export Concern 
vo other export companies have been organized, but 
iad — yet in active operation. One, the Douglas Fir 
Xptoitation & Export Co. (Ine.), is capitalized at $200,- 
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000. The purpose of this company is to handle the ex- 
port trade of manufacturers of Pacific coast lumber on 
a brokerage commission basis. The corporation will 
guarantee the payments of all accounts handled thru it 
within ten days after receipt of complete shipping docu- 
ments from the manufacturer. Part of its profits is to 
be used in the further development of foreign markets. 
It will deal thru the foreign broker, or if found advis- 
able it will sell direct to the buyer. It is planned to 
control a sufficient producing capacity of the mills which 
saw for export to make it impossible for brokers to ac- 
cumulate sufficient quantities from the mills outside of 
the selling agency to compete with it at cut prices. The 
company has not yet begun business.* One reason seems 
to be that it has not yet been able to secure the codpera- 
tion of a sufficient proportion of the export mills. Some 
manufacturers have been opposed to joining the combina- 
tion because they do not believe in the principle on which 
it is founded and consider that it will be unsuccessful; 
others are in favor of the trade extension part of the 
work and would be willing to support the propaganda, 
but object to having their lumber sold thru the combina- 
tion. A still more important reason, however, for the 
inactivity of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. 
is the question which has been raised concerning its 
legality. Altho organized solely for the purpose of en- 
gaging in trade in foreign countries, there is felt to be a 
possibility that the character of the organization and 
some of its proposed activities might be held to be in 
violation of the Sherman Antitrust Act and of certain 
parts of the Clayton Act. It is apparently their doubt 
as to the legality of the project which has deterred many 
manufacturers from giving their support. While numer- 
ous producers have not been willing to join the combina- 
tion, not one was found who thought he would be injured 
by it. If the project worked successfully, the export 
mills left outside of the combination would also benefit 
by the more stable market conditions, the propaganda 
work, and the higher export prices which would be 
brought about thru its activities. 

A company has been organized at Mobile, Ala., under 
the name of the Lumber Exporters’ Line. It has a 
capital of $100,000, and will charter steamships to carry 
southern hardwoods to the principal ports of Europe. 
Eleven southern lumber companies with an aggregate 
capital of $5,000,000 are represented. The reason given 
for the formation of the line is the inability of southern 
hardwood lumbermen to transport their product profitably 
to European markets since the war. 

In addition to the companies already organized, ex- 
port selling combinations for the purpose of promoting 
trade in pitch pine, North Carolina pine, and a number 
of other woods are being advocated by manufacturers. 
Most of these are along the general lines of the Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co. and are confronted by the 
same questions concerning the legality of the proposed 
organization and activities. Until this doubt is removed 
there is little prospect of further codperation of lumber 
producers along such lines. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Combinations 


Many of the arguments for and against the proposed 
lumber export combinations apply also to other lines of 
exports. Only their bearing on the particular conditions 
existing in the lumber industry will be considered here. 
Apart from the possible legal restrictions which may be 
held to exist against such proposed activities, it has been 
questioned whether monopolistic power would not be ac- 
quired by such combinations that would or could be used 
to the detriment of the producers who remained outside 
of them and, also, to the detriment of the domestic con- 
sumer. It is advisable to examine the bearing of such 
objections on the actual conditions in the lumber indus- 
try before the advantages sought by the proposed com- 
bination are considered. 

The possibility that the combinations would have a det- 
rimental effect on the interests of the domestic consumer 
is based on the assumption that the price he would have 
to pay for his lumber would be unduly raised, thru the 
lessening of the available domestic supply thru exporta- 
tion. That is the only way that these combinations, 
which concern themselves solely with the export business, 
could affect his interests adversely. The facts regard- 
ing the conditions under which the lumber industry ex- 
ists in the United States do not support this assump- 
tion. More than nine-tenths of the lumber annually cut 
goes into domestic consumption. All but a relatively 
small portion of the mills in the industry are so located 
that it will never be practicable for them to export any 
considerable part of their product. These mills must 
continue to depend on the domestic demand for the con- 
sumption of their output. Furthermore, of the mills 
which are so located that it is practicable for them to 
export there will be a number that will prefer to remain 
outside of the proposed combinations. Such mills will be 
free to sell all or part of their product in either the 
domestic or foreign markets as their individual interests 
may dictate. The domestic consumer is thus assured of 
an ample supply. Any injury to his interests would have 
to come from the higher prices which the foreign con- 
sumer might be willing to pay for the exportable lumber 
than the domestic demand will warrant. To the extent 
that such higher foreign prices encouraged exportation 
the supply available for domestic consumption would be 
lessened. If exportation were stimulated to a sufficient 
degree, the American consumer would have either to pay 
some advance in the prices of the grades of lumber de- 
manded by the export trade or use as a substitute an- 
other grade of lumber, or material other than wood. In 
fact, the present competition of wood substitutes is so 





*Since this report was prepared the company has opened 
an office in San Francisco and is actively transacting busi- 
ness.— EDITOR. 
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acute that it contributes in considerable degree to the 
present depression in the lumber industry. Any attempt 
to raise domestic prices by mills-whose location forces 
them to depend wholly on domestic consumption must 
meet an increased competition from wood substitutes. 
Any appreciable difference in prices, due to the increased 
exportation, is likely to be limited to certain high grades 
for the few woods whose physical characteristics are such 
that it is difficult to find satisfactory substitutes for them. 
The practical effect which any possible appreciation of 
domestic prices in such few instances would have on the 
domestic market would be relatively insignificant. In so 
far as the export mills participate also in the domestic 
trade, they must meet the prices obtained for similar 
stock by the mills which are dependent exelusively upon 
the domestic trade. These prices can not be substantially 
affected by the volume of exports as long as the mill 
capacity is, as today, greatly in excess of the actual 
production. 

The possibility that the proposed export combinations 
would or could be used to the detriment of the producers 
who remained outside of them must also be considered 
in the light of the actual conditions. Obviously the pro- 
ducers who might be adversely affected would be limited 
to those in a position to sell lumber for export. The 
way in which they might be adversely affected would be 
a curtailment of the export market now available to them 
thru the loss of their toreign customers to the combina- 
tion. The only inducements by which the combination 
could prevail upon such customers to change would be bet- 
ter treatment, either in facilities afforded, lower prices, 
or both. Since one of the principal objects of the sell- 
ing combinations is to obtain higher prices for American 
lumber, the competition between the combination and the 
American producers outside of it would be principally 
on the basis of facilities afforded the foreign customer. 
The ability of the combination to supply superior facil- 
ities would be dependent on being able to operate more 
economically. In the case of the one active export sell- 
ing agency, the Redwood Export Co., its facilities are 
made available on a commission basis, to outside produc- 
ers, and sales are made for nearly all the outside con- 
cerns in the redwood industry. In other projected sell- 
ing combinations, such as that for North Carolina pine, 
it is proposed that a uniform selling commission be 
charged on all sales, whether of members or outsiders, 
and that any particular advantage derived thru member- 
ship be limited to a voice in the management and a re- 
turn on the capital invested in the selling company. In 
case several outsiders should not care to export thru a 
combination controlled by business rivals, but still de- 
sired the facilities obtainable thru a larger scale of 
operations than each, individually, was able to secure, 
they could establish a rival export combination. The 
present lumber situation indicates, because of the wide 
diversity of interests, and the temperamental inability of 
any considerable number of American lumber manufac- 
turers to work in harmony, that no one export combina- 
tion is likely to include in its membership more than 
three-quarters of the production available for the export 
trade in that wood. For example, while the Redwood 
Export Association is said to control 80 percent of the 
export trade in redwood, its stockholders control about 
one-half of the redwood cut. Most of the projected sell- 
ing combinations, in order to attain a successful volume 
of business, are counting on being able to make sufli- 
ciently attractive terms to outsiders to secure the han- 
dling of their export business. 


Advantages Sought Thru Selling Combinations 


The advantages which are sought thru the establish- 
ment of export selling combinations in the lumber in- 
dustry may be divided into three classes: Greater eco- 
nomy in operation, development of foreign markets, and 
benefits to the exporters, the whole industry, and the 
public. 

(1) Greater economy in operation is planned in many 
ways. One is the ability to ship full cargoes where indi- 
vidual mills or individual foreign purchasers could only 
handle smaller lots. By being the common channel thru 
which the orders of most of the purchasers in a foreign 
market will pass on their way to the mills an advantage- 
ous bunching of orders to make full shipments is prac- 
ticable. This is particularly the case with such woods as 
redwood and North Carolina pine and the hardwoods, 
where the exportable lumber torms a small proportion 
of the output of any one mill. One of the important 
benefits secured by the Redwood Export Co. is stated to 
be the rapid loading of vessels with shipments made 
directly from the mills, each contributing its quota to 
the filling of large orders. As a result demurrage charges 
on account of delay in loading are avoided. By engag- 
ing all required freight thru a central office, the export 
combination could eliminate the forcing up of shipping 
rates, thru the competitive bidding of manufacturers 
for ocean transportation. The foreign carriers, which 
are largely under the control of a small group of men 
who dominate the European shipping interests, would 
lose some of their present advantage of dealing with 
individual shippers. If it should be found desirable, an 
export combination could charter its own vessels, or, if 
necessary, it could own them. This would eliminate the 
expense of the ship broker. In addition to its power of 
securing lower freight rates, the combination is expected 
to be able to secure cheaper insurance. 

Thru its distribution of the lumber abroad, to the yard 
men and large consumers, it is claimed that the selling 
organization of an export combination would be able to 
effect economies over the present system. The volume 
of business would permit the establishment of agencies 
in the different foreign markets, in charge of efficient 
men, whose sole interest would be to promote the sale 
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of the lumber handled by the combination. It might be 
found advisable to maintain stocks on hand in some for- 
eign depots, in order to assure consumers of a steady 
supply; and it might eventually be found desirable to 
establish planing mills and retail yards to promote the 
consumption of the lumber locally. The depots would 
be of service in taking care of shipments which, for some 
reason, were not accepted on arrival by the consignee 
and would otherwise have to be sold at a sacrifice price 
in the foreign market to avoid the heavy demurrage 
charges. Such depots would also give the combination 
an advantage in adjusting claims made by purchasers, 
since it would not have to accept unduly disadvantageous 
settlements. Furthermore, by its control over the charac- 
ter of the shipments made by the mills in filling their ex- 
port orders, it is claimed that the combination would elim- 
inate the causes of a large number of claims which are 
justly raised at the present time by the foreign purchaser. 
The selling organization would, furthermore, be in close 
touch with the credit situation abroad and be in a position 
to act promptly to protect its interests should necessity 
arise. 

(2) The economies effected in operation by the pro- 
posed export combinations would benefit primarily the 
stockholders and to a lesser degree those outside produc- 
ers who obtained cheaper facilities in their export busi- 
ness thru the combination than they could otherwise 
have secured. The benefits of the work to be accom- 
plished by the export combination in developing foreign 
markets would be much more widely distributed. There 
are a number of practices in the export trade as con- 
ducted today which prejudice foreign buyers against 
American lumber. These abuses are in part attributable 
to the ignorance or carelessness of shippers, in part to 
actual dishonesty, and in part to the difficulty of fixing 
responsibility for mistakes in the business as at present 
handled thru brokers. The export combinations propose 
to eliminate these causes of complaint by guaranteeing 
that all shipments made thru them shall be up to the 
specifications stipulated by the order, such as grade, con- 
dition of lumber, and exact sizes; by requiring proper 
measurement of the export shipments, so as to avoid 
claims for shortage, or customs’ fines because of ship- 
ments measuring in excess of the quantity of lumber de- 
clared on the ships’ papers. The neglect of certain ship- 
pers to live up to the export’ requirements, either in the 
character of the lumber ordered or the shipping regula- 
tions, has been especially prejudicial to the extension of 
the American lumber trade in South America. 


Developing Foreign Demand 


Another work of great importance, projected by the 
proposed export combinations, is the increased foreign 
demand to be developed thru propaganda work in edu- 
cating the foreign consumers to a realization of the ad- 
vantages which they can secure thru the more extensive 
use of American lumber. The influences of custom need 
to be combated; prejudices against American lumber, 
based on ignorance of the uses to which it’ is best suited 
or the proper methods of handling it, need to be over- 
come; and new varieties of lumber, adapted to the for- 
eign conditions, need to be effectively introduced. This 
is true thruout the world. In South Africa the unsuc- 
cessful attempt of importers to resaw clears out of some 
shipments of dimension timbers of merchantable grade 
created a wrong impression about fir. The importers had 
been accustomed to buy hewn pitch-pine timbers and saw 
clears off the outside of them. Virtually all the flooring 
sold as Oregon pine flooring in Sydney is manufactured 
from the merchantable Oregon pine (fir) bought in 
cargo lots and ripped up as occasion may demand. It 
is not the fine, well-seasoned, and excellently machined 
flooring made from select stock, such as is commonly 
sold in the United States in either flat grain or edge 
grain; in fact, the Australian-made Oregon pine floor- 
ing permits of no comparison with the flooring turned out 
in America. Gradually the Chinese carpenter and con- 
tractor is being led to give up the long-established cus- 
tom of estimating the lumber requirements for a build- 
ing in cubic feet and buying the estimated amount in 
the log and sawing it out. He is slowly realizing, after 
some years of education by the foreign yard trade, that 
dimension can be furnished direct from the yard in any 
number of pieces cheaper than a 16 by 16-inch or 20 by 
20-inch can be hauled to the point of consumption and 
whipsawed into the required sizes by a Chinese sawyer. 
In Montevideo (Uruguay) certain importers regarded 
Douglas fir unfavorably because the initial cargo more 
than thirteen years ago arrived badly discolored and de- 
teriorated thru the shipment of unseasoned material. 
Altho sugar pine and Idaho white pine are true white 
pines, and in the United States are called upon to meet 
identical uses with northern white pine, their introduc- 
tion into the Argentine market has encountered obstinate 
prejudice. Both of the western pines, it is stated, met 
with concerted opposition, owing to a rumor that in the 
United States they are not considered true white pines. 
They were called pino blanco bastardo (bastard white 
pine) and regarded by the trade as inferior. Prejudice 
against Idaho pine was overcome by the wood winning 
favor on its own merits with dealers who were induced 
to buy small trial orders. White pine for many years has 
been demanded only in 12-inch widths, and the markets 
of the River Plate still require boards and planks of this 
dimension notwithstanding that the major portion sold 
has to be cut down for use. Continued efforts of Amer- 
ican exporters to induce the introduction of American 
standard sizes has been vigorously objected to. It is 
characteristic of the Uruguayan and Argentine trade, as 
of most countries, to object to changing established cus- 
toms. Tho the 12-inch size is general, however, there are 
several importers in different markets who have lately 
been handling smaller dimensions regularly enough for 
it to be said that these American sizes, by virtue of their 
utility at lower prices, are slowly winning a place in the 
market. 





One of the results hoped for from the projected work 
of propaganda is the introduction to the foreign consumer 
of new species of lumber which are particularly adapted 
to his conditions, and the securing of his adoption of them 
in place of his present building material. 1n the United 
States the sod houses on the western prairies and the 
log cabins of early forest settlers were long ago replaced 
by houses of sawn lumber. The settlement and develop- 
ment of the sparsely settled areas in South America and 
South Africa will demand large quantities of lumber and 
furnish a fertile field for active propaganda work by 
American lumbermen. 


Methods to Be Followed in Propaganda Work 

The export combinations propose to follow various 
methods in their propaganda work. <A certain amount of 
demonstration of the practical adaptability of Amer- 
ican lumber to meet the different local conditions en- 
countered abroad will be necessary. In some markets, 
such as countries where there is a much higher protective 
duty on dressed lumber than rough lumber, it may be 
necessary for the export combination to establish a plan- 
ing mill in order to secure the best results in creating a 
local consumption of itslumber. Itmay not only be neces- 
sary to distribute samples of wood, but even in some 
cases to subsidize the construction of sample houses in 
order to furnish practical object lessons of the desira- 
bility of using American lumber. In addition to the 
ocular proof afforded thru the use of the lumber, it is 
planned to spread information by means of suitably pre- 
pared advertising literature, by the distribution of prop- 
erly prepared building plans, and by information to pros- 
pective consumers given personally thru fully qualified 
agents. 

An effective propaganda of the kind projected by the 
export combinations will involve large expenditures and 
must be financially supported by, and be under the con- 
trol of, the American lumber manufacturers who seek to 
profit by the export trade. No other set of men is pri- 
marily interested in the work of extending the foreign 
markets for American lumber. As has been already 
elsewhere pointed out, American lumber is sold by for- 
eign brokers and bought by foreign consumers merely 
because it happens to be, at present, the cheapest mate- 
rial available for the purpose to which it is to be put in 
the foreign market. In many markets the lumber trade is 
in the hands of importing houses which likewise handle 
many other commodities. The interest of such houses is to 
handle the lines which give them the most profit, whether 
lumber or wood substitutes, no matter what they are or 


a. 
where they come from, The same house will hxdle lum. 
ber from many competing sources. In some <aseg the 
importing houses are financially interested in -eveloping 
a trade in native lumber, and their sales o: imported 
lumber are subordinated to supplementing the ‘se of the 
native woods. Not only does American lumber now hayg 
to compete in many countries with native luiiber pro- 
tected by high tariffs, but if the proposed pr /crentig) 


tariffs between the present allied nations are pii' in effect 
following the end of the war the demand for Americay 
lumber from many foreign markets now availal)'e may be 
seriously diminished. For example, if in addition to be. 
ing confronted by the organizing power possessed at 
present by the buying combinations of Australian lumber. 


men the fir manufacturers of Washington anid Oregon 
should be compelled to compete with Canadian fir (Ore. 
gon pine) admitted to Australia on a preferential duty. 
they would be at a still greater disadvantage in their 
Australian trade than they are today. The need for g 
closer organization to increase the bargaining power of 
the American producers of export lumber and to promote 
the use of such lumber by foreign consumers is likely to 
grow rather than diminish, 


(3) The benefits which the work of the export lumber. 
selling combinations, if successful, would obtain for their 
members do not need to be mentioned, nor is it necessary 
to point out the benefits which the whole export lumber 
industry—inside and outside of the combination—might 
gain thru an increased demand for their product abroad, 
created by the propaganda work of the combinations, 
The benefits to the nation, as a whole, from the work 
of these combinations may be mentioned in more detail, 
They would come thru increasing the stability of an in. 
dustry which employs a large working population and the 
increase in the national wealth due to the economies 
effected by the combinations in the conduct of the export 
business. They would come thru the sale abroad of high 
grades of lumber at relatively much higher prices than 
the conditions of the domestic market warrant; thru 
any increase in export lumber prices due to the effective 
action of unified bargaining power in dealing with the 
combined purchasers of foreign markets; and thru the 
profitable sale of common and low-grade material, which 
otherwise would be left to waste in the forests because 
of insufficient demand for it in domestic consumption, 
Thru all these ways the country not only receives from 
the foreign consumer a more adequate return for a great 
American natural resource, but a higher degree of utili- 
zation of that natural resource is also made possible. 





WITH THE AMBULANCE CORPS ON THE BATTLE LINE 


The following letter from H. D. Jewett, a graduate of 
Wyman’s School of the Woods, now serving as a mem- 
ber of the American Ambulance, in France, conveys 
much of interest to his Munising friends both from the 
personal standpoint and that of the Great War: 

» FRANCE, Oct. 22, 1916. 
DEAR MR. WYMAN: 

I have now been at the front for a month near one of the 
most famous battles of the war. It is a wonderful experi- 
ence to be here in spite of all the horrors and suffering. 

The whole war zone in France is one vast military camp 
and one can fairly feel the whole country doing its best. 
The courage of the French soldiers is wonderful. The 
wounded we handle never complain at all and seldom do we 
hear a whimper unless they are delirious. 

Our work comes mostly in spurts after an attack, when 
we are busy day and night, and then it goes down to normal 
again, 

eThe Ford ambulances are built to carry five sitting cases 

or three stretched cases. We do most oi our work at night 
so as not to be seen by the Germans. We are exposed to 
considerable shell fire but seldom to machine guns or rifles. 
Last month we lost one man and another was seriously 
wounded, but we hope he will recover. 

The postes de secour are points along the trenches where 
the wounded are assembled from the battlefields and 


trenches. We call at these posts and carry the blessc’s 


back to the field hospitals beyond the range of fire. It cer- 
tainly is pretty tense work driving along at night without 
lights or a horn while the heavy ammunition trucks, artillery 
etc. are thundering by. We in the little ‘“Henry’s” have to 
take to the ditch pretty often or be smashed into a thousand 
pieces. It is really wonderful what the cars go thru. They 
get sadly bent but rarely broken. 

The part I dislike most is sleeping in the abris, or shell 
proof (socalled) dugouts at the front. They are damp and 
close and I doubt if you would ever know it if you got a 
direct hit from a big shell. We are not allowed to sleep in 
our cars, so we make the best of it. I haven’t for a minute 
regretted coming over tho, and I should like to see the end 
of the war here. 

The American Ambulance is composed of a splendid crowd 
of fellows. There are about twenty-five men to a section 
and each has his own car. We are now quartered in some 
huts made by the German prisoners last spring. The sides 
are built of saplings woven between with smaller branches 
and thatched with moss. They make very cosy homes, too. 
We have a small stove which we built in our shack and we 
burn the regulation fagots. Gee, it would be a treat to go 
out and cut a real tree for wood! 

There are four of us together—Stuart, from Wisconsin 
(his grandfather is the Kimberley, of the Kimberley-Clark 
Co.) ; Tinkham, a Cornell Forest School man (going into the 
United States Forest Service) ; Paul, a Princeton student, 
and myself. ‘They are all dandy fellows and here for work. 

At our present location I am fortunate in being near 
some small forests, where I have a chance to see some of the 
French forestry in practice. Some of the Service Forestier 
men are in the woods here and the German prisoners do 
most of the work. About all the hardwoods are oak and 
beech. The beech, especially, seems better than that we 
have at home. There is a beautiful pine (maratime) nursery 
about eight years old. ‘The spruce plantations here are 
failures because the soil is the poor limestone variety. The 
woods are all divided into compartments etc., such as we 
studied in ‘‘Working Plans.” ‘There has been a small mill 
erected near our camp where they are turning out lumber 
for war purposes; mostly boards for portable houses and 
heavy timbers for dugouts etc. There are many German 





prisoners working in the mill and they seem to be glad they 
are not in the trenches. Wood is certainly valuable here, 
as we can not even pick up the dead wood in the forests, 
and each camp has a regular wood ration. They have made 
thinnings in many of the woods for fuel and when the 
operation is finished the woods look like a park. The leaves 
are about the only part of the tree not used. The French 
foresters seem a good lot, but I can’t talk very fully with 
them because of my slight knowledge of the language. I 
hope to see more of the real French forests before coming 
home. 

We had a wonderful drive up to Paris from Bordeaux 
with some new Fords. The weather was perfect and we 
went thru the beautiful chateau country, along the Loire 
River. We were in Paris less than a week before coming 
to the front and spent most of the time getting thru a 
mile of red tape and being outfitted. 

About Christmas time I get six days’ “permission” and I 
am expecting to go to Nice on the Mediterranean. I have 
always heard that it is beautiful there in winter, so it will 
be a pleasant change from war, mud and rain that we have 
here. Nice is near Monte Carlo—so perhaps I'll blow my 
savings on the wheel. We get five sous a day, or $1.50 a 
month, 

There is a large aviation camp near us and it is a sight 
to see the planes overhead. They are about as thick as black 
fiies in the U. P. I am anxious to take a sail one of these 
days, but the rules are strict and the only way is to have a 
good pull. The German planes come over now and then 
and we see some exciting battles, 

I hope that all goes well at Munising, 

H, D, JEWwETT. 


RELIGIOUS CONVENTION CAPITALIZED IN ADVERTISING 


Des Mornzs, Iowa, Dec. 4.—Broadly speaking, retail 





‘lumbermen are wont to think of a religious conference 


as something that will take money away instead of bring- 
ing money into the coffers of the company. Just how 
this condition may be reversed is well shown by the ad- 
vertising of the Jewett Lumber Co., of this city. Recently 
the International Missionary Convention of Disciples 
of Christ was held in this city. The fact was capitalized 
by the Jewett Lumber Co, in its advertising in the daily 
papers. For example, one day the delegates were assured, 
‘We are delighted to have you—come again. Yes, it 
has been a pleasure to have you with us. You have done 
the town good. Go on in your work of christianizing the 
world! You are making better men and women. Letter 
men and women call for better homes.’’ The advertise- 
ment goes on to state that money invested in missions 
helps world-wide business, and that the Jewett Lumber 
Co. realizes fully that the world is indebted to tle mis- 
sionaries for their self-sacrificing work. Its auxiety 
to codperate is shown in the concluding statement of the 
advertisement, which reads: ‘‘We are with you, aud in 
the meantime we are ready to furnish the material for 
those better homes.’’ 

Such advertising is unusual not only for a lumber com- 
pany, but for any line of business. For that very 1¢2s00, 
it attracts the eye and holds the mind of the observer, 
two of the primary requisites in advertising. Tis a- 
vertising helps to sustain the well-merited reputat on of 
the Jewett Lumber Co. for live, result-getting advertis- 
ing. 
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jvuring the last decade or two the conviction has been growing upon 
business men that they must find time for relaxation and recreation. They 
have come to realize that they are better off mentally and physically when 
they enter into some sport or exercise that shall relieve the mind of busi- 
ness cares and invigorate the body that would otherwise become debili- 
tated as a result of the confinement and inaction of the office.. What shall 
this recreation be? Must it be a sport? Or may it be some other occu- 
pation that has for its object something uncommercial ? 

Interest in a subject is proportioned ordinarily to the understanding 
of it. To the beginner in music practice and study are drudgery; but to 
the trained musician all playing is practice and all practice is pleasurable 
because it affords a training that leads toward perfection. Football and 
baseball have little interest to persons who do not understand the points 
of those games ; but to the “fan” they have all the exhilaration of a lion 
hunt. If they know the players, as most real “fans” do, their interest is 
hardly less than that of those actually engaged on the diamond and the 
gridiron. er 

Many business men of this day have but one real interest in life, and 
that interest is business. They want to “make good” in business, they 
have a pride in accomplishment and they love the power and the prestige 
that success and wealth in their chosen fields bring to them. But in the 
consciousness of these men at some time in their lives comes the convic- 
tion that in pursuing business to the exclusion of every other interest 
and calling they are unfitting themselves for everything but business. A 
little reflection brings to them the thought that the time surely will come 
when they must give up business. What will they do then? Not many 
men can give up business in whole or in part and find agreeable occupa- 
tion for the leisure thus afforded them, if during all the earlier years of 
their lives they worshipped solely at the shrine of the god of business. 
They are much like the long-term convict when released from, imprison- 
ment ; they are in a strange world, the inhabitants of which have interests, 
vocations and aspirations that are, and apparently will remain, for- 
eign to them. 

Nobody who is familiar with conditions that obtain in modern com- 
merce and industry will be disposed to underestimate the importance of 
close application, of industry and of singleness of purpose to business ; 
but it should not be necessary for any man of intelligence to pursue busi- 
ness during his entire life, giving it up only when he is tottering to his 
grave. The pursuit of business and the accumulation of wealth are largely 
selfish and narrow pursuits ; which of course is not to say that every busi- 
ness man is selfish, for he is not. But there is a vast world of immense 
importance outside of the business world, and activity in that world 
affords as many and as great opportunities for worthy accomplishment as 
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can the business world. The business man ought not to deny himself the 
pleasure of achievement in that world also. 

In America especially the demands for intelligence, for enterprise and 
for energy are as great in public affairs as are the demands for these qual- 
ities in the business world. Moreover, the training that a decade or two 
of business gives is of a sort that makes its possessor of the greatest value 
in this outside world. Also the rewards for success are even greater than 
in the business world, tho they are not expressed in the same terms; 
instead of receiving his remuneration in coin of the realm he is repaid by 
the praise and the esteem of his: fellows, and in even greater measure by 
the pleasurable satisfaction of having done something for his fellowmen, 
for the world, and for progress, without hope of other reward than that 
which comes from the consciousness of duty worthily performed. 

Community building, welfare work, political activity, religious and 
charitable work afford fields for the exercise of intelligence of the high- 
est order. But no person can hope to achieve worthy success in these 
fields unless he undertakes to know them exactly as he must know busi- 
ness in order to succeed in it. Hence it should be the object of every 
man, early in life, to interest himself in public affairs in order that he 
may possess the knowledge requisite to intelligent performance of his 
duties to the public as well as to himself. 

Community building, welfare work, is not a fad; it is not a recreation: 
on the contrary it is a vocation to which every good citizen ought to apply 
himself at least a part of every day of his life. He must divide his time 
between his business and the public welfare by days, not by years; he can 
not attend to business ten or twenty years and then enter the other field 
with any expectation that he will be able to achieve much. There is too 
much of that sort of activity already. What is needed is that he shall 
bring into the field of the public welfare the same intelligence and the 
same energy that he has hitherto displayed in commercial activities. 

If he will get behind or ahead of a movement for better schools in his 
community he can do more good for his fellows of his own and succeed- 
ing generations than he could do by piling up a fortune, whatever its mag- 
nitude. It is intelligent thought and persistent effort that is needed in 
community building; and it is generally true that the man who has 
achieved the greatest success in industry is most capable of injecting these 
qualities into community affairs. Work of this sort, valuable tho it is 
to the community, is hardly less valuable to the business man himself. 
It keeps him in touch with his fellows in other relations than those of 
commerce and industry; it develops and cultivates in him a taste for and 
an appreciation of other tokens of success than a large bank account or 
a high rating in the commercial books. He comes to learn the truth of 
the poet’s assertion that “a man’s a man for a’ that and a’ that.” 














_ AN Acent of the Missouri University with headquarters 

in Aurora has located twelve schools in that locality in 

which boys and girls will take courses in sewing and 

stock judging. Some of the students have expressed a 

Wish to study grains, soils and other agricultural subjects. 
* * * 


A pevition bearing the signatures of 1,373 men and 


VOCATIONS AND AVOCATIONS 


Man makes his livelihood in the pursuit of his ba ” be 
vocation; in his avocation he lives. To live is and 
should be the real purpose of every sane human 
being; to make his livelihood should be merely an 


THE Wituiston (N. D.) Graphic recently placed 
across the top of its entire front page in large type 
the line, ‘‘County Fair Next Week—Let’s Go.’’ 


AN ENTERTAINMENT with great possibilities for excite- 
ment and instructiveness was a debate on the political 
issues of the campaign, staged by Democrats and Repub- 





women residents of the Read school district of Oshkosh, 
Wis., presented to the board of education and to the 
commission of the council asked for the addition of a 
gymnasium to the school that can be used for community 
as well as for school purposes. The petition read as fol- 
lows: ‘We, the undersigned citizens of Oshkosh, be- 
lieving that recreation, physieal training and school ac- 
tivities should receive more attention in the school than 
present facilities permit, and that every public school 
should be made a social center for all the people, hereby 
petition you to take immediate steps to provide an ade- 
quate gymnasium for the purposes at the Read school.’’ 


* * * 

A company of boosters from Pitsburg, Kan., recently 
paid 2 visit to their neighboring city, Galena. On arriv- 
ing in the latter city they were met by the president and 
other members of the Galena Community Club and a 
warm welcome was given them by the pastor of the 
Methodist church. An. instructor in the Pitsburg schools 
respon‘iod praising the sociability of Galena citizens and 
comm ang the community spirit there manifest. The 
Spe: 'so dwelt upon the importance of good schools, 
goo! couyvches and good roads. 

* x * 

Ty ‘LLAGE Club, of Ferndale, Cal., recently held a 

th ‘ay celebration. A large room was utilized for 


‘cre numerous articles of mechandise were on 

character of the celebration is indicated by the 
saa committees having various phases of the en- 
+ : tin charge: Entertainment and dance; Candy 
rr : Ho rd products; Delicatessen; Street amusements; 

as Faney work booth; Gypsy booth; Toy booth; 
1; Tee eream booth. The dance was the closing 


sale 


foll: 


Tea 


featus the celebration. 

* * * 
% = -'\ Rosa, Cal., recently a largely attended meet- 
Fd _ “rmers took the initial steps for forming a loan 
rural say Be¢ordance with the provisions of the new 
aie 't act of Congress. It is the purpose of the 


Mers to provide for loans aggregating $100,000. 


: 





incident of his life. The mistake commonly made 
is to hug the delusion that to make a living—or to 
make money—is the chief end and aim of exist- 
ence; whereas, to live sane—that is, sound and 
sensible—lives is or should be our chief aim and 
purpose. We mistake the means for the end; and 
commonly the end neither demands nor justifies 
the means. 

We get what we want most in this world; if we 
care more for automobiles and the white lights 
than for anything else we may have them. If we 
care more for the quiet and seclusion of the home 
fireside than for the glare of publicity we may 
have them. But we need not expect to escape the 
consequences of our decision in either case; for 
one’s environment largely determines his char- 
acter. In this case his character determines his 
environment, one may say; but the point to this 
observation lies in its application to one’s family, 
to his children. 

So if one pursues his vocation to the exclusion of 
all else, that would affect his character, he need 
not hope to escape being purely Commercial. If on 
the other hand he gives to the public welfare of his 
time as well as of his money, if he gives of himself 
as well as of his wealth, he may expect that his 
doing so will not only exert a beneficial influence 
upon his community but will react upon himself 
and it may effect a transformation in his character. 

If four years in college or university constitute 
an educaticnal influence that lasts thru life, what 
is likely to be the influence of forty years of un- 
divided attention to business? The college course 
is designed to fit the student for life; the pursuit of 
business is designed to enable the business man to 
live. The objects of the two are identical in sub- 
stance, but they are not commonly considered in 
that light. There is more to life than the office and 
the stucy: the demands of society are as insistent 
as are the demands of the fireside. The welfare of 
mankind in the aggregate is but the welfare of all 
the individuals that compose society. Hence in 
promoting the public welfare one is promoting his 
own welfare; and his time, his money and his in- 
fluence are as profitably expended in behalf of the 
public weal as in his own selfish behalf. 








licans of Red Cloud, Neb. The Democrats challenged the 

Republicans to debate the question: ‘‘ Resolved, That the 

splendid record of the present Democratic administration 

justifies the reélection of Woodrow Wilson as President 

of the United States.’’ 
= * * 

‘‘NativE Sons’ Day’’ was celebrated at the Hum- 
boldt County (Cal.) Fair, when persons born in Cali- 
fornia joined in a demonstration. Floats were carried 
by companies preceded by the ‘‘bear flag’’ of the State 
and various stunts were pulled off for the entertainment 
of visitors at the fair. 

* * * 

THE ANNUAL report of the work of the farm bureau of 
the Buffalo (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce has a strange 
note for the operations of an organization of business 
men in one of America’s foremost cities. Indeed, the 
farm bureau’s report reads more like that of such an 
organization in a rural community. These enterprising 
business men of Buffalo, however, have realized that their 
city’s suecess and prosperity are based upon the pros, 
perity and progressiveness of the surrounding agricultural 
community almost as much as upon the enterprise of its 
own citizens as displayed in commerce and industry. The 
report referred to is both inspiring and instructive. 
Space forbids reprinting more than a paragraph in the 
report of the work of the woman leader in home eco- 
nomics: ‘‘The interest among the women’in home eco- 
nomics work seems to be gradually increasing in most 
communities. Several requests for the formation of clubs 
have been received, which as yet it has been impossible 
to grant. Many women report specific help gained thru 
meetings held by this department. Many of the clubs 
are successfully carrying out community projects which 
have been started by the various groups of women. The 
codperative egg marketing association at Collins Center 
is receiving more orders than can be filled. It is hoped 
that before the winter is over this organization will have 
demonstrated its value, not only to the members directly, 
but to this office so that we can form other associations 
in other parts of the country.’’ 
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**Once a hayseed, always a hayseed,’’ remarked a 
character in a story apropos of nothing that I remem- 
ber. But the statement has stuck in my mind, and 
I’ve often wondered if it is so. I think it is, if you 
mean the same thing that I mean by the term. A 
hayseed, my brethren, if you’ll allow me to wear John- 
son’s learned, lexicographical sock for the moment, is 
an unfortunate individual whose thinking is circum- 
scribed by his local environment. In other words, he 
does not think a thing is true if he has not seen or 
heard it near his own door yard. For instance, after 
having spent a number of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
hard-won shekels in bumping about in this land 
of liberty, presumably getting some of the moss 
knocked off my ideas, I find myself staring in an 
ain’t-no-such-animal fashion at the things I didn’t get 
acquainted with in my cornfield days. Country people 
are no worse than city people. An Iowa girl told a 
New York friend that she was teaching school twenty 
miles from home. ‘‘You commute, then,’’ said the 
New Yorker. It didn’t occur to her that there wouldn ’t 
be suburban trains and subways and elevated trains 
running every few minutes. Every person in New 
York living only twenty miles from his work would 
live at home as a matter of course. Rapid transit 
thru Iowa cornfields is accomplished by the six-times- 
a-day railroad trains or by horse power or by the aid 
of Henry Ford and the gasoline barons, and these 
means of travel don’t lend themselves easily to com- 
muting. 

The Englishman of tradition has to have his daily 
bawth, don’t you know, until he strikes the Arctic 
circle or the Great American Desert. The Old Salt 
of the square rigger days had a contempt for the 
courage of any man who didn’t ride the yard arms in 
a gale, even tho he himself would be afraid to lead 
a 30-year-old blind horse to water. The dusty college 
professor who is strong for the superiority of mind 
over matter, the look-the-lion-in-the-eye stuff, holds 
his intellectual pride until he happens to cross the 
path of a temperamental son of Erin who abruptly 
makes it an issue of knuckles. After the professor’s 
Attic nose has gone to pulp under the impact of a 
Celtic fist and the astronomical display is over he 
is likely to clamber to his feet by the aid of the 
picket fence with some new and jarring notions about 
mental superiority and the brotherhood of man. 

It’s the same way with most of us. We’re hay- 
seeds on some question or other until we get knocked 
down, and retail lumbermen are no exceptions to the 
rule. I know good retailers who don’t think there is 
any possible and at the same time profitable aspect 
of the business that they don’t know. Most of these 
men, I may say in passing, don’t like me personally, 
and they have nothing but contempt for my mental 
equipment for the job I’m holding down. What they 
want in a retailing department is a thinly veiled story 
of their own methods told week after week with ap- 
proving comments. A story about conditions different 
from theirs fails to interest them, and it is likely to 
arouse their active hostility. For instance, the man 
who encourages his customers to buy on time so that 
he may have an extra defense against mail order 
sharks thinks there must be a screw loose in the 
morals of the man who tries to reduce his business 
to a cash basis. 

I find that after I have spent a few months in one 
part of the country I get the point of view of the 
retailers who do business there, and then I have the 
old feeling of strangeness when I go to another place 
where business must be done differently. It has taken 
me a little time to get used to lumber retailing here 
in the North; for while in many if not most ways it 
is the same as the retailing in the corn belt in some 
very definite ways it is different. In Illinois and Mis- 
souri and Iowa and Nebraska a person can’t travel 
very far without running into a retail yard. There is 
a little town every half a dozen miles or so, and in 
each town there is a lumber yard. Oftener than not 
there are two or three, and it is one of the problems 
of the business to learn to live in peace with their 
business neighbors. It is a matter of dealing with 
peddled bills, meeting competitive prices in the right 
way, cooperating in the matter of handling credits 
without in any way entering into a combination for the 
control of prices and the like. Living peaceably with 
all retailers, serving the customers’ needs and at the 
same time keeping his share of the business is quite a 
large part of the corn belt retailers’ problem. Around 
the fringes of this belt the retailer finds himself con- 
fronted with a new kind of competition. Even in the 
old farming States where the agricultural land was 
carved out of the forest there remains a good deal 
of standing timber. Where there is timber, even if 
it is in small tracts that do not tempt a real sawmill, 
there will be small portable mills cutting lumber. 
Much of this lumber will be poorly sawn, none of it 
will be planed, and the selection of sizes and lengths 
will be so small that building a barn out of it is almost 
impossible. And yet these little mills manage to dis- 
pose of their cuts. The men who handle these little 
mills do it only in winter and are satisfied to get 
day’s wages out of their work. 


The Retailer vs. the Portable Sawmill Man 


It would seem that this competition would be small, 
but nothing is small that gets away with part of the 
trade. So the dealers who see some of their business 


leaking out in these unethical sales don’t like it, and 
they make what effort they can to stop it. Much of 
this effort is fruitless, to be sure, because of the ri- 
diculous cheapness of price asked by the sawmill man 
and his willingness to dicker. The deal takes on cer- 
tain sporting characteristics that fascinate some ‘of 
the customers. It appeals to the same slant that will 
make a man play a dollar’s worth of nickels in a slot 
machine in a cigar store and feel all swelled up be- 
cause he won three cabbages that he wouldn’t smoke 
on anything but a bet. In passing it may be fair to 
guess that the efforts legitimate retailers make to keep 
their customers from falling for the rough mill stuff 
are ineffective in part because misdirected. Instead of 
knocking the mill stuff they would do better to get 
busy on a campaign of some kind that would make 
the customers want a kind of buildings that couldn’t 
be built of the product of the portable mill. 

It has happened that during the summer I have been 
associating with the retailers who are as jealous of 
any kind of inroads on their selling territory as is the 
temperamental stage husband of the roving wife. A 
bill lost to a mail order house or a sawmill will have 
their escape valve popping in no time; so I suppose 
theyll think I’m handing them something when I be- 
gin to tell about lumber yards that don’t mind the 
sales the sawmill men make, and this in a logging coun- 
try where there are hundreds of sawmills, big and 
little. Do I hear somebody say: ‘‘There ain’t no 
such place?’’ i have the word of a successful retailer 
that there is such a place. He has his yard in the 
northern part of Wisconsin where retail yards are 
scarce. In fact one dealer said he didn’t believe there 
were a dozen genuine retail yards in the northern part 
of the State. This changes things around. It knocks 
out another jealously guarded ethical right of the 
dealer who rubs elbows with his fellow dealers, that 
it isn’t good form to ship stuff into another town. 

















“4 fraid to lead a 30-year-old blind horse to water” 


He couldn’t do it down in the corn belt without tread- 
ing on the toes of a fellow dealer; but up here he 
couldn’t step on a dealer’s toes with seven league 
boots. It’s a service to the people as well as an cn- 
largement of business to make these shipments to 


neighboring towns. And when the farmers on the new, 


farms made out of cut-over lands can buy rough lum- 
ber from a sawmill and can use it to good advantage 
the retailer tells them to go ahead and get it. He 
is more interested in house bills, and for that matter 
he knows that every barn built on these new farms 
is an aid to prosperity that in a few years will mean 
larger building in which he will share. 

Apparently most of these northern yards have plan- 
ing mills in connection with them, and the unique thing 


about these mills is that they make money for their. 


owners. The yards are in a position to buy all their 
stocks rough, so the machines come in handy for 
smoothing this stuff up into usable condition, and the 
wide territory over which house bills and public build- 
ings are sold yields a large amount of business. Of 
course these planing mills have the old problem of 
keeping busy all the time, for an idle mill soon eats its 
head off. 


RETAILING IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN 


The first town I visited in northern Wisconsin was 
Ashland. Wisconsin seems to have, roughly speaking, 
three belts. In the South is a great farming country. 
In the central to northern part are the big woods, and 
along the shore of the lake at the extreme North are 
the cities from which iron ore is shipped. This isn’t a 
very good classification, for the mines have to be ac- 
counted for, and farming and logging are pretty well 
distributed thruout the State. But it will serve. The 
port cities are equipped with giant ore docks, and 
these docks and the activity they represent are a 


large source of the local prosperity. There are usually - 


some factories of various kinds, and the logging indus- 





REALM OF THE RETAILER | 


try always makes its contribution. In Ashlavd there jg 
a dynamite plant owned by the du Pont interests, ang 
there are a couple of paper mills. There are already 
some big ore docks built and other bigger ones build. 
ing. There are sawmilling interests, notably the John 
Schroeder Lumber Co., and there is a fine retail yard 
and planing mill belonging to the Scott-Taylor Op, 
This name has been retained, but the ownership has 
changed since the company was organized. R. 8. Prince 
is president, and H. H. Fuller is secretary and manager, 

Mr. Fuller and Mr. Prince were associated in one 
of the Ashland banks before they took over the lun. 
ber plant, and while Mr. Fuller knew the inside story 
of banking very well he did not, according to his own 
story, know the difference between a shingle and a 2x4 
when he took over the management of the plant. 

‘Of course I had to do some hard work at first,” 
he said in answer to a question about how he could get 
by under those circumstances, ‘‘but I believe it is all 
right for a green man to be put in a place of responsi- 
bility of this kind. He doesn’t bring any prejudices 
along with him. He has to learn the whole thing 
from the ground up, and it very often happens that in 
working it out he throws over a lot of useless, out- 
grown practices on the start. Such a men has to be 
rather dependent on his heip for quite a while to keep 
things going; but the knowledge that he doesn’t 
know much about the business is a spur to make him 
master all parts of it as soon as possible.’’ 


Two Classes of Novice Lumbermen 


I don’t think Mr. Fuller’s doctrine about the ulti- 
mate efficiency of the inexperienced man always works 
out. My own relation to the retailing of lumber is 
much that of the bachelor uncle who knows exactly 
how children ought to be brought up; so I sometimes 
distrust my instinctive judgments of a good many 
things, ineluding the probable value of a green man 
to his firm. But I have seen men in charge of pretty 
good sized plants that they were not familiar with. 
They not only kept up a good front about being wise 
to every detail but had really fooled themselves into 
thinking that they knew it all. They would take no 
advice from subordinates and went out of their way 
to impress their ways of doing on all the employees. 
You know the peculiar attitude of the experienced em- 
ployee in such circumstances. He knows he is right 
and that the boss is headed for the rocks; but he has 
already been jarred out of offering advice by having 
it rudely rejected, so he takes his orders in silence 
but with an expression of face that he might wear 
if he were told to go out and shoot all the delivery 
horses. And he goes out reluctantly, showing that he 
is divided between the necessity for obedience and a wish 
to save the boss from making an ass of himself. 

The know-it-all fellow is one kind of the green man. 
Mr. Fuller was the other. I am acquainted with re- 
tailers who know more about the retailing of lumber in 
a minute than the rest of us are likely to know ina 
year who are the most avid learners in the business. 
The next time I get down in the Southwest I expect 
to visit J. E. Hill, of Amarillo, Tex. He’s a mighty 
good friend of mine, but I kind of hate to go to see 
him. The reason is that he knows a blamed sight more 
about retailing than I do, but he pretends he doesn’t, 
and he asks me questions until I’m fussed to dis- 
traction. He is in search of information and is tact- 
ful and courteous in the questioning he does, and 
perhaps he is somewhat excusable in: thinking that 4 
person who talks as much as I do ought to know quite 
a little. Mr. Fuller, if I’m any judge, went at his new 
job in this inquiring way. It must have been 4 
strenuous time, as he says it was, but he has come 
thru in good shape. He didn’t scorn expert and experi 
enced knowledge then, for he doesn’t scorn it now. He 
has an expert estimator and superintendent for the 
planing mill, and he has had the cost finding system 
of the mill standardized until he knows with exact- 
ness how the finances of that institution are breaking. 
Like most men he was surprised at the things this 
system disclosed, .and it made some needed reforms 
apparent that were at once put into effect. 

‘We consider the planing mill the chief end of the 
business,’’ Mr. Fuller said, ‘‘both because it is neces 
sary in handling the trade we get here in town and 
because it helps us to reach out into the surrounding 
territory. Real lumber yards that are well enough 
stocked to sell good houses are scarce in the north 
end of this State, and at the same time there are 4 
good many large houses sold. We ship out to towns 
on all sides of us except the lake side. And these house 
bills require a good deal of interior trim and some 
specialized work, and we couldn’t furnish it without 
the mill. Then in addition to houses we sell the — 
rior trim for a good many public buildings. We sol 
all this kind of material used in a big orphanage 1 
Superior last summer, and we have library and ~ 
hall jobs and the like. We made the larger part at 
the trim used in the new court house that was bu 
here in Ashland last summer.’’ 7 

Mr. Fuller took me thru this building. It had roca 
been completed at a cost of $150,000, if I remember 
amount correctly. Mr. Fuller was especially proud of the 
court room, a room finished in special paneling 12 =. 
This wood was subjected to ammonia fumes to eer 
the finish permanent. I suppose there is nothing m® ‘ 
shabby looking, short of absolute wreckage, than “4 
and panels that have worn white on the sharp © 
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tT am not surprised that Mr. Fuller is proud of 


oo eauek room, for it is splendidly designed, and the 
county spent several thousands of dollars on the wood- 
work and the furnishings. If I were he I’d make it 
a point to take prospective customers to this court 


room to show them what the mill is capable of in the 
way of furniture and panel making. That room will 
be a perpetual advertisement that should add a good 





























“Absent minded as he gazes about the room” 


many new customers to the mill. Its greatest value 
in this regard, I’ll guess, will be in making new busi- 
ness. If a man already is determined on something 
of the kind he will have small choice as to where he 
gets it. Mr. Fuller’s mill will be about the only place 
available. But the man who has not thought of put- 
ting much woodwork of an unusual pattern into his 
house might be led to change his mind upon seeing 
what a local plant can turn out. So we may imagine 
a man being sued for divorce and becoming absent- 
minded as he gazes around the room. The attorney for 
the plaintiff recalls his wandering thoughts sharply, 
but his eye still roves over the panels and rails. 
Suddenly he says: ‘‘Say, Judge, who done the work 
on this here room?’’ The judge reminds him that the 
court is not an advertising medium, and the attorney 
for the plaintiff goes on with his examination. In a 
few minutes the defendant interrupts again: ‘‘Say, 
Judge,’’ he says earnestly, ‘‘if you’ll get the old lady 
to call off this here dog of her’n you can tell her from 


' me that we’ll have the feller who fixed up this room 


make a few insides for our house. Maybe she can 
stand me better if she has something purty to look 
at. 

Much of the woodwork of the courthouse outside the 
court room is of birch. The officers in charge of the 
construction of the building wanted to use an Ash- 
land County product, so they picked out birch. This 
is a popular wood up this way for interior finish, and 
I’ve noticed a good many theaters, hotels and rail- 
road stations finished in this excellent wood. 


A Mill With a Varied Output 
‘“‘The mill has quite a varied output,’’ Mr. Fuller 
said as he showed me thru the big plant. ‘‘For in- 
stance, we make big nitro-glycerine tanks for the 
dynamite plant across the bay. To fill in at odd times 
so the plant ean be kept going all the time we make 
patent hog feeders. Then we have quite a trade in 














“Trudged away to school on snowshoes” 
Pecis: furniture such as china closets, buffets, library 
tables and the like.?? 


‘ Mr. Fuller hitched up his Reo and tried to take me 
‘roun to the du Pont plant, but the road has recently 


geen changed and we couldn’t get thru. When we 
veh “aibe into Ashland it was evening, and across the 
st By tipi: see brilliant lines of lights. We guessed 


a park, but it seemed too late in the season 


for a pleasure park to be running. The lights, as we 
afterward discovered, are part of the defenses of the 
explosives factory. Before the war began this factory 
made mostly dynamite, for which there is a big de- 
mand in this part of the country. But since the war 
began it has gradually been changed over to a kind 
of explosive used in the making of shells. At all 
times an explosives factory has to be guarded. Men 
have to be searched in the morning to see that they 
have no matches in their pockets and that they have 
no knives or metal buttons or steel nails in their 
shoes or any kind of metal that might strike fire 
from a stone. Some fools will smoke in a powder 
factory if they are not prevented. They have no re- 
gard for their own lives, so I suppose they could not 
be expected to have regard for lives and property of 
other people. 

Then, too, in these days there is danger of criminal 
work by people who sympathize with the country 
against whom the explosives are to be used. So the 
plant is surrounded by high fences that are guarded 
day and night, and at night these fences are bril- 
liantly lighted. Some time ago the people of the 
town were made uneasy by reports of aeroplanes hov- 
ering over the factory at night. A great many people 
saw lights floating in the sky, and the more imagina- 
tive could not only hear the propellers humming but 
could see the broad wings of the planes. There could 
be no question about the lights, for a great many 
people saw them. It was a case of the mysterious 
making people uneasy. At length it developed that 
some boys in a distant part of the State were setting 
toy balloons adrift, and it was the torch in the lower 











plain it, of course; but drying lumber, according to 
our experience so far, works along much the same 
lines. We find that lumber dried in the new kiln 
doesn’t case harden, and after it is put into a house 
it is not affected nearly so much by changes of tem- 
perature and moisture. We are making improvements 
and additions to the mill and its equipment as fast as 
these are justified and necessary. We’ve put in a 
cement floor in the first story and expect soon to put 
a new floor in above. We shed the stock carried in 
the retail yard, tho a good many northern yards take 
an example from the sawmill yards and pile most 
of the stock outdoors.’’ 

When we started out to drive around town we over- 
took Mr. Prince, president of the company, hobbling 
home and nursing an attack of rheumatism. Mr. Prince 
spends his time in the bank and leaves the boards 
and shingles and planers to Mr. Fuller’s' care. When 
Mr. Prince is not entertaining the bad angels of rheu- 
matism, and they don’t bother him much, he is an 
enthusiastic sportsman. He is a hunter of game, big 
and small. If I’m any judge the marshes around the 
city would be a paradise for water birds. In fact 
in the course of our attempt to reach the powder plant 
we passed by a marshy place where Mr. Fuller said 
a good many ducks are bagged every year. 

This northern country is a wonderful place for sport. 
It used to be that the local citizenry considered win- 
ter something of a s¢andal, a sort of poor relation 
whom the family had to endure and entertain for a 
time each year, who was received with groans and 
parted from with hilarity. It was a time when every- 
body rather denned up and sucked his paw until the 









is greatly simplified when 
viewed through our years of 
experience in selecting plans 
to suit individual require- 
ments—and the cost. 


Is Soon Settled 


once you come down to Build- 
ing Headquarters for we are 
prepared to figure the complete 
cost of building (foundation in- 
cluded), on any plan you may 
select. There’s no guesswork 
on our part—it’s plain figures in 
black and white. Come in today 
and talk it over. 


(Name and Address) 
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Hearts Is a Home 


In the fall of the year the young man’s thoughts turn 
to love and the comforts and happiness of having a 
home of his own. This desire for a home comes to every 
man some time during his life and when you feel it 
creeping up on you just 


Come Down to 
Building Headquarters 


and let us show you the many books of plans we have to 
assist you in selecting the house best suited to your fu- 
ture requirements. Our years of experience will no doubt 
save you a lot of money. Come in today and talk it over. 








Between 


(Name and Address) 
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end of the balloon, put there to keep the bag filled 
with gas, that people had seen floating thru the sky. 


The Wisdom of Introducing Comfort Into Mill 


The power plant of Mr. Fuller is in a detached 
building, and power is transmitted by means of manila 
ropes instead of shafts or belts. It is very satisfac- 
tory, so Mr. Fuller says, and under the peculiar condi- 
tions is about the only practicable method. The mill 
has the heating apparatus that was taken out of 
the old dry kiln installed to keep the temperature com- 
fortable for the boys this winter. A man whose feet 
feel like the apotheosis of refrigeration and whose fingers 
have frost spangles on them is not going to love the 
boss, nor is he going to turn out that smooth, joint- 
less work that makes interior trim and built-in furni- 
ture the pride of mother’s heart. He’ll take a numb 
swing with a hammer and leave a dent in the wood 
that will be handed down from the fathers to the chil- 
dren of the third and fourth generation, provided it 
doesn’t make some owner so peevish to look at the 
bad workmanship that in an abandoned moment he 
knocks the whole house down. 

‘“‘We recently have installed a Grand Rapids dry 
kiln,’’ said Mr, Fuller, ‘‘and it seems to be what we 
were wanting. It operates with a steam spray, you 
know. I asked the expert if he could explain to me 
how lumber could be dried by keeping it wet all the 
time. Ile said he would try if I’d first explain why a 
baked potato, cooked with dry heat, is no drier than 
a potato boiled in water; and also why the potato 
cooked with dry heat is shrunk and wrinkled, and the 
boiled potato is its normal size. Well, I conldn’t ex- 


spring sun thawed the snow from the front of the 
cave. This is not hard to understand. In pioneer 
times the winter was a season of suffering. Houses 
were not warm, clothing was not rightly designed to 
be a complete protection, and everybody had so much 
outdoor exercise that more of it was no treat. So 
winter was looked upon with genuine dread, and 
that feeling lasted past the time when men wore 
buckskin shirts from necessity. But during the last 
few years the winter season has come into its own, 
The cold is intense at times, but it is steady and dry 
and bracing. People have warm homes and cunningly 
designed clothing, and life lies more indoors than it 
used to. So people look forward to the winter time 
as a play time. Snowshoe and ski clubs, ice boating 
and skating when the snow is not too deep and all the 
Alpine sports are the common occupation. In the big 
drifts there is fun instead of fear, and the sweatered, 
pink-cheeked, laughing snowshoe girl is the type of 
the snowy months now instead of the thin-flanked tim- 
ber wolf which used to haunt the big, fearsome tim- 
berlands. 

These northern girls are just about as mueh afraid 
of the snow and cold of winter as a debutante is of a 
matinee. I know of an athletic girl who taught a 
country school in northern Minnesota. For days at a 
time the temperature would not rise above 20 degrees 
below zero, and often it would go more than 40 de- 
grees below. The snow was deep, too. But she dressed 
properly for that kind of temperature and trudged 
away to school morning after morning on snowshoes. 
I saw a picture of her pupils ranged out in front of 
the school house, and each youngster, boys and girls 
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alike, had a pair of snowshoes or skis stood up beside 
him. Some of the larger boys had the long racing 
and jumping skis that towered feet above their heads. 
For these people snowshoes were not a form of play- 
thing, tho they did get vast amounts of fun out of 
them; they were the necessary equipment for going 
to school or for going any other place after the snows 
had begun to fall. 

One of the warm weather sports at Ashland is boat 
sailing. Mr. Prince is a good sailor in addition to 
being a good hunter. He tells a joke on himself that 


has to do with his sailing skill. One day he started 
across the bay with an old lake captain in a small 
sailing boat. He offered to take the tiller so the cap- 
tain could give all his time to managing the sheet. 
The captain agreed, and they started. Prince had a 
terrible time steering that. boat. He owned to him- 
self that he never had worked much harder, and he 
decided the boat was the craziest craft he had ever 
steered. But finally they arrived in good shape. When 
they had the boat tied to the wharf the captain told 
Prince to look at the rudder. He looked and discov- 


. a 
ered that there was no rudder and that : captain 
had steered entirely with the sail. 

Mr. Fuller himself, I judge, is quite outdoor 
sportsman. He is a young man, spite oi his gray 
hair, and he has a charming family. If lv did haye 


to learn lumbering in the speedy fashion in which the 
boy has to learn to swim after being pushed off the 
dock he has learned it thoroly. My brief visit eop. 
vinced me that any person could trade with the Seott. 
Taylor Co. with entire confidence in the prices quoted 
him and in the goods sent out on his order. 
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My pDEAR BREWSTER: 

This is such a golden fall afternoon that instead of 
writing to you I wish I could take you out over the 
stubble fields to see what luck we’d have with the birds. 
If we didn’t get a shot it would be a grand time none 
the less. Do you remember the day we went on a rabbit 
hunt on John Winslow’s place and it snowed so hard we 
gave it up and spent the afternoon in John’s kitchen 
eracking nuts and telling stories? Mrs. Winslow sat by 
with her mending as jolly as you please and laughed at 
your father’s jokes until the tears ran down her cheeks. 
Then as it became evening we went out and got hayseed 
down our backs feeding the stock. Do you remember the 
big, cavernous barn and the grotesque shadows cast by 
the lantern light and the quiet rustling made by the 
horses munching their hay? That blustery afternoon 
remains a bright spot in my memory because of the 
wholesome, jolly and indus- 
trious life that we were per- 
mitted to have a share in. 

I’m glad this recollection 
happened to come to me just 
now, for I’m trying to keep 
in mind the fact that no 
matter how scientific retail- 
ing becomes it is intended to 
serve such men as John Win- 
slow. It must be fitted to 
meet their practical needs. 
Retailing is buying and sell- 
ing for gain, guided by a de- 
sire to be useful in the com- 
munity, tho we are apt to 
forget this basic and com- 
monplace fact in listening to 
the shrill chorus of the trade 
writers. But if we get a 
“eK, ; ; .. good hold on this fact I 

a ebook” ne think we can keep from mak- 

ing a spectacle of ourselves 

that an old retailer would find both amusing and pathetic, 

like a plug hat on a harvest hand. It may help us to 

keep our feet on the ground to recall the further fact 

that retailing is only a link in the chain between nature’s 
tree and man’s house. 

Your reply to my letter tells me at least one more thing 
than you thought it would. It tells me that you haven ’t 
gotten very deeply involved in the everyday machinery 
of the yard. Don’t be offended until I have a chance 
to explain. The reason I know it is that you ask me a 
general, philosophical question. You want to know 
more about this matter of ‘‘service’’ that I spoke about 
in my former letter. In fact, you have a calmly detached 
interest in the matter worthy of a college professor, and 
you wish to be told just how much and what kind of 
service a yard ought to offer. This is a good question. 
In fact I can imagine you sitting at your father’s old 
walnut desk in the little private office where he fought 
out so many of his business battles and planned the 
changes and extensions that made his yard successful, 
and as you look at the picture of his alert and kindly 
face and feel all about you the atmosphere of his per- 
sonality you are fired by the desire to carry on the trade 
in a manner worthy of him. Of course you would think 
first of service, for it was largely thru this big and noble 
avenue that he advanced to the secure position he held 
for so long. But if you already had been caught in the 
rapids of an unfamiliar business you wouldn’t have asked 
that question. A beginner gets so bumped by the mean 
but insistent little problems and puzzles that have to be 
settled at once that he soon has not a single unaddled 
brain cell left to take hold of a speculative question about 
the business as 2 whole. But after going thru this period 
of storm and stress you’ll come back to the question of 
service again, so we may as well talk about it now. 

The Yard as a Public Institution 

I suppose most people would look upon the methods 
your father used years ago as old-fashioned; but he 
fitted them very exactly to the needs and capacities and 
to the stage of commercial development of his customers, 
and this is the real essence of service. It is what you 
must try to do now. But it is not a thing a man can do 
by himself; he can’t expect to do his best in these days 
until he has the codperation of his buying public, and 
he can’t hope to have that until he is deserving of con- 
fidence. That was the backbone of your father’s service. 
He dealt with his people in such a way that he had their 
confidence, and having it enabled him to extend and 
refine his business and to extend still.more ample service. 
It was an example of the doctrine that to him that hath 
shall be given. His yard became almost a public insti- 
tution, and that is what yours must become in spirit 
while at the same time remaining your own private source 
of income. 

There are some retailers who consider their stores 
their own private concerns which they may use as they 














please and abuse if they wish. Not so many centuries 
ago men held the same belief about their wives. These 
retailers think of their stores merely as places to make 
money with which to enjoy life outside of business hours. 
If you should try to tell them that business is the chief 
concern of their lives, the thing that gets most of their 
consideration, that makes them the kind of men they 
are, their chief contribution to the public and the best 
reason- for their economic existence, something they are 
morally obligated to handle fairly and honestly and 
efficiently and enthusiastically they’d probably look down 
the street’ to see if your keeper was coming. 

Business is all that; but don’t jump to the conclusion 
that I think a retailer is a glorified missionary who spends 
his time shouting for the commercial millennium or that 
he is a human angel with a little tin halo and that he 
flies around fussily ministering to the ills of busted 
humanity. He does think of his business as a means 
by which he can do a kind of social service; but every 
patriotic man who is content with his job ought to have 
that feeling. The efficient retailer is aware of the moral 
and social forces in the world, and he wants to line his 
business up so that these forces will work for instead 
of against. Neither a person nor a business gets by fly- 
ing counter to the great laws of progress. A retailer 
doesn’t talk much about these things and he gets em- 
barrassed if other men talk about them. He says he is 
in business to make money, and he is. Don’t make any 
mistake about that. If his business didn’t and couldn’t 
yield him a profit he would get into some other. He 
feels that he is doing part of the world’s work that 
must be done, and he is giving his best thought to doing 
it efficiently. He is doing it because this kind of work 
appeals to him and because he wants to make a living. 

But if there are good retailers who have large thoughts 
about business there also are bad retailers who have small 
thoughts about it. There is as much difference between 
retailers as between cooks. In fact there is no readily 
recognizable standards that we can back a business man 
up against at any minute and tell whether he’s a good 
retailer or a bad one. Different communities need dif- 
ferent kinds of service; and even if they needed the 
same service retailing is not the product of a sudden 
creative act that made every dealer equally good. It 
is the product of evolution and comes down from a ped- 
dler ancestor. No doubt you remember some of the old 
pack peddlers who used to come to Graymeadows. I 
remember your father used to be interested in these odd 
pieces of humanity, and if he had time he got them 
to show their goods for the purpose of hearing them 
talk. So I’m sure you must remember them and their 
ways. 

The Old-Time Peddler and His Sales Methods 

The old-time peddler had goods, and he was anxious 
for you.to look at them and to buy. But if you bought 
that closed the deal and he felt no further responsibility 
in the matter. He told you with much earnestness and 
enthusiasm that his was fine stuff, but he was in no posi- 
tion to guarantee it, and the suggestion that he do so 
would have shocked him speechless. Also he had no fixed 
price, for his policy was to get all he could. He felt 
entitled to as big a profit as he could get a person to pay, 
and the wise buyer haggled with him at length before 
closing the deal. The peddler looked no further than to 
the immediate sale. He had slight notion of the value of 
a good reputation and he felt no embarrassing obliga- 
tion to be honest when no one was looking. Selling 
goods, he thought, was about like the old-fashioned horse 
trade: There is the horse, so take him or leave him; 
but don’t expect anything if he turns out to be a wind- 
sucker or kicks the barn into kindling. 

I have named over some of these little ways of the 
peddler to indicate as clearly as I can the difference 
between his methods and accepted modern practice. And 
yet the peddler’s business was buying and selling for 
gain, just as we decided ours to be. There is enough 
family resemblance to indicate the ancestry of modern 
business, and not all the present-day establishments have 
gotten very far away from their peddler grandfathers. 
A modern retailer sometimes sells lumber in a way you 
would expect a huckster to do; not necessarily that he 
sells in small quantities, but that he sells without having 
much idea of what the stuff costs or whether it suits the 
customer’s real needs or whether it will help make future 
sales. Furthermore he haggles over price. I suppose 
price haggling is one of the last and most persistent of 
the marks of the peddler. It is the tail of the monkey 
that commerce hasn’t been able to evolute off its new 
creature. Price variation of this kind is inconsistent 
with real service, for if one man pays more for an 
article than his neighbor pays for a similar article under 
similar circumstances the first man helps pay for what 
the second gets. It must be plain that this is destructive 
to the confidence that must be the foundation for large 
service. But, to be sure, equalizing prices is easier 
talked of than done. 

A little while ago I said something about the con- 


fidence people had in your father. Very often we speak 
of having confidence in a man without stopping to think 
exactly what we mean. Most people mean that they 
don’t believe he will short change them and that he will 
tell the truth about the amount of wool in a piece of 
goods and the like. This is good as far as it goes, but 
it doesn’t fully describe the confidence induced by the 
practice of real business honesty. Some men try to mm 
their stores without practicing the common, garden vari- 
ety of honesty, but they are a pitiable sight. They don’t 
flourish, and they lay the blame on everything except 
their own despicable crookedness, which they should have 
known was certain to be found out sooner or later. But 
on the other hand a man may find it as impossible to 
tell a lie as young George Washington did and still not 
fulfill his whole duty in the matter of business honesty, 
A business man to deserve full confidence must handle 
his trade efficiently enough to give the public the benefit 
of the lowest possible overhead cost, be student enough 
of the community’s needs to be a reliable commercial 
leader in his line, be willing and able to give accurate 
information about the best ways of using the goods he 
sells and protect his own and his customer’s interests 
alike by seeing that the deal is absolutely fair. This is 
saying a good deal in a single sentence, but I think 
anybody by consulting his own experience as a buyer and 
by thinking over the policies of the successful stores in 
his own town will convince himself that these things are 
true. 
Must Deserve Customers’ Codperation 

It is becoming clear that if we are to have the codper- 
ation of our customers we have to deserve it; and if we 
are to deserve it we must not only play fair with the 
customer but we must also make money for ourselves. 
This may sound queer—that it is our duty to a customer 
to make a profit out of his trade. But I believe no man 
has a moral right to do business without making a profit. 
None of us wants to go broke, and we ought not to go 
broke. A popular philosopher says that there may be three 
reasons why a business man fails: Circumstances he 
can’t control; badly chosen vocation, or lack of applying 
himself with intelligently directed energy. The first is 
a misfortune, the second a call to change, but’ the third 
is nothing short of disgrace. No man is playing fair 
with his customers if he isn’t supplying them with good 
goods at fair prices, nor is he playing fair with himself 
if he isn’t getting a just return on his investment and 
labor. A business can’t be in a healthy condition if it 
isn’t bringing in a profit, and it is a fact that the public 
never seems to be benefited by a sick business. The pub- 
lic doesn’t gain by having its work done for nothing. 
We know that slave labor does not pay, and we are 
finding out that a profitless business is a costly thing 
at every point. It is not 
efficiently managed or it 
wouldn’t be profitless, and 
we have a well-grounded con- 
viction that a shiftless busi- 
ness can and usually does 
charge high prices even when 
it does not show a profit. 
Then, finally, the public has 
to pay the losses of bad 
ventures in some way or an- 
other, and a citizen is worth 
considerably more to the rest 
of us as a live worker than 
as a dead failure. 


Service and Its Significance 


Perhaps you are wonder- 
ing just when I’ll get thru 
rambling around the outside 
of the question and will be- ,, : ; 
gin talking definitely about “/¢ came down over mi 
this matter of service. Well, me: 
I have been trying to indicate a few of the prelimm 
aries and large aspects of the thing. Running 4 
thrifty and efficient business may not be rated commonly 
as a public service, but it is one. Studying the whole- 
sale market for new and desirable articles is «nother. 
What would the women folks do without the style leader- 
ship of the drygoods merchants and milliners? Estab- 
lishing a reputation for giving sound and reliable advice 
in the matter of building material and house p!anning 
is one of the big services lumbermen can offer. é 

Suppose we have a closer look at a few of these things. 
A couple of weeks ago I was down in Brandone:oft and 
Wilkinsville. You know they are only about twenty 
miles apart, and I had a good opportunity to observe 
the buildings in the country as we rode from ene tow! 
to the other in a motor car. A few years ago To Hall, 
who has a little yard in Brandoncroft, began studying 
types of buildings. He fixed up a little one-horse plan 
service consisting mostly of a collection of plan books 
and catalogs. By practice he has developed into some 
thing of an amateur architect and does very well with 
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44 medium-sized houses. His business has picked 


smal. ° 
sa @ bit sinee, and any person who rides thru the 
pA Poli out the ee he has sold. They are 
at sped, are set on well designed grounds, have good 
barr 4 outbuildings around them and neat fences in 
fron’. I don’t know just how Tom does it, and he 
geeme: unable to tell me. He is simply interested in 
bette ‘;ildings, has studied them from the point of 
view ois customers’ interests, has tried to make them 
conve mt and attractive and has made his enthusiasm 
ap.c -jous that he has transmitted it to a good many 
farm They are living in comfortable and pleasant 
gurro” |) gs, and every man of them is thoroly glad that 
Tom bs made this available.- I have noticed that 
tenant: 2round Brandoneroft seems to be ebbing. Life 
in the -cuntry has become attractive enough to hold the 
wealthy farmers, and there are more and smarter women’s 
clubs 1) the country than in town. In fact not a few 
people in Brandoncroft are more than half jealous of 
the covery life. I’m not saying that Tom did all of 
this, but he helped. : : : 
But when you get over toward Wilkesville you notice 


a change. You frequently find ramshackle homesteads and 
see weedy, untrimmed and unsprayed orchards and un- 


* painted and inconvenient barns; and you are told that 


a large percentage of the farms are operated by tenants. 
The owners evidently have fled as soon as they could 
afford it. A good many of these landlord farmers are 
not happy in town. They notice a certain exclusiveness, 
not to say antagonism, on the part of the town people. 
and they would like to go back to the country if the 
life were not so dreary. George Hillucks, the Wilkes- 
ville lumberman, believes in selling lumber when people 
come in and ask for it. He knows little about plans and 
doesn’t want to bother with them. His customers build 
unhandy barns and houses simply because they don’t 
know how to plan any other kind. Hillucks never sug- 
gests desirable innovations in the way of convenient 
plans or modern improvements, so his customers plan 
their houses after their neighbors’ and so perpetuate 
the old ugliness and the inconvenience. I don’t want 
to lay all the blame on to Hillucks, but he is the logical 
person to lead a reform, and he doesn’t do it. 


The Maintenance of a Building Service 


This active leadership in planning buildings is some- 
thing I want to urge upon you. know it is a new 
service and that a great many retailers hoot at it, but 
it seems the next logical development. Our out-of-town 
competitors are realizing the value of such a service, and 
this fact should be enough to make us investigate, for 


‘ plans. 


defensive reasons if for no other. People of limited 
means want convenient, good looking houses as much as 
anybody, and they are more likely to be receptive to 
advice. They also want to know how much the houses 
will cost, and they want to know before the work is 
begun. It won’t exactly be easy to figure out plans and 
costs, to be sure, but few profitable things are easy. If 
it is easy anybody can do it, and then it is cheap. By 
offering such a service you will please your customers, 
inerease your trade and settle yourself that much more 
firmly in your community. I would advise you to study 
small houses first, for most of the larger ones will be 
designed by professional architects, which is as it should 
be. But if you can bring about the same quality of 
service to your less opulent customers you will stand 
high with them; and it pays to stand high with poor 
people, because there are so many of us. 

I don’t want to be too specific in my suggestions about 
the way you tackle this thing. It is possible in a num- 
ber of ways to get hold of practical house and barn 
There are regular agencies handling them, the 
farm engineering department of the agricultural college 
puts out a good many, and after you practice a while you 
can fix up some pretty good ones out of your own head, 
the way the boy made the fiddle. Make a special effort 
to find new and practical designs for farm buildings 
such a corncribs, hog houses and machinery sheds. The 
farmers around Graymeadows lose a good deal of money 
every year by allowing valuable farm machinery to stand 
out of doors; and if you can induce them to build sheds 
you will boost your own business and theirs at the same 
time. You will have to spread the tidings of this service 
by means of advertising, but I’ll get around to that 
subject another time. 

There is one thing you might do for the people of 
Graymeadows that would be of value to them and a 
relief to you. Your father had to carry big sums on 
the books as long as he handled the yard. He didn’t 
like it and called it inefficient, but he felt he couldn’t 
get away from it. During most of his business life it 
was a real and practical service to extend credit, because 
there was no other agency for handling it. People were 
poor, and the merchants simply had to carry them for 
long periods; for otherwise they could not have bought 
at all. I wish you would see what you can do with this. 
Your people are wealthier now, and a good many of 
them can better afford to pay cash than to use their 
eredit. If you can fix up some way so that the rest can 
get the credit they need by paying a reasonable sum 
for it you could give your customers the benefit of some- 
what lower prices. One of the tested ways of handling 


at least a part of this matter is the establishing of a 
building and loan association. The existence of such 
an association undoubtedly will increase the thrift of 
your little city. It always does. This is a real public 
service, for home owners will take the city life and gov- 
ernment more seriously, and the existence of a property 
margin will make commerce more stable. Such a town 
doesn’t have the nerve-wrecking succession of mad booms 
and sloughs of depression. 

I suppose I have named but a few of the wider 
types of service, but those I have named will indicate 
what I mean and should suggest others to you. Run- 
ning the business economically to give the customer the 
benefit of the lowest possible overhead expense, studying 
local needs and national markets to bring the right goods 
to the right customer, making yourself a practical author- 
ity on homes and farm buildings and organizing or 
perhaps creating financial machinery efficiently to handle 
credits will make a good start. 

In the smaller and more immediate kinds of service 
your standard should be promptness, courtesy and ac- 
curacy. Your goods in the main are not a pressing 
necessity to your customers, so they will not sell them- 
selves; and an independent American likes to have atten- 
tion when he comes into an office. I have entered offices 
and found nobody around. I have entered others and 
waited half an hour without having any of the force 
give the slightest sign of having noticed me at all. That 
is fatal. No retailer can afford it. A pleasant word 
and the promise of attention as soon as possible take 
but a moment, and they may mean thousands of dollars’ 
worth of business in the course of your career as a board 
vender. Mistakes in rendering accounts are bad. If 
you send out two statements with errors in them and the 
two men receiving them happen to get together you are 
likely to find yourself with a widespread reputation for 
making mistakes. Another serious form of inaccuracy 
is to make a promise, about making deliveries for in- 
stance, without keeping it to the letter. A wise retailer 
will deliver a sack of cement at the edge of the town 
in a wheelbarrow before he will let a promise be broken. 

If when you get this letter the undertow of the river 
of details is sucking you down just lay it away for a 
time. Maybe after you have learned to swim it will 
suggest a few lines of thought to you. In the meantime 
keep cheerful, bowl a few games occasionally, and don’t 
miss a meeting of the commercial club. 

Sincerely, 
THE REALM. 

[This is the first instalment of ‘‘ Letters to a Retailer.’’ 
The second will appear Dee. 23.] 








Lumber Salesmanship 


A Department Dealing With 
Marketing Problems 








WRITING LETTERS THAT BRING BUSINESS 


New York City, N. Y. 

Lumber is used in some lines of industry where noth- 
ing but lumber could be used. It is also used in indus- 
tries where other material could answer the purpose. 
Here it’ is used side by side with its competitors, steel, 
conerete cic. In some industries lumber, is seldom or 
never used, not because it can not serve but because its 
value is not known and is not made known. 

Lumber is easy to sell to industries where it is needed 
and can not be substituted. The demand in these indus- 
tries may vary as new or changed conditions affect them. 
But where lumber has competitors it will not sell appre- 
ciably by .» occasional mention of its name. In such 


lines of }»siness lumbermen must educate prospects as 
to its valve and superiority over its substitutes, 

In som lines where lumber is not even thought of 
there i dormant market for it. Steel and con- 


crete tiuveriise Liemselves wherever lumber is used, try- 


ing * crowd it out of vogue. Why should not the in- 
verse he true? 


_To seli lumber we must cease writing like this: ‘‘Dear 
Sir: 1* son want lumber we will sell it to you at blank 
dollars.’? We must write, for instance, the cabinet mak- 
ers, Who use steel: 

_ GENTLOMEN: You don’t worry about a chunk of ice go- 
ing to waste on the sidewalk in winter when everything 
about you is frozen. 

. With present perfection of fireproof office buildings 
I 151 ‘sument for your cabinets that they are fireproof. 
te cond a business man worry about his files burning 
snr ‘ors, walls, ceilings, doors and windows are fire- 
Has cabinets are more handsome, make less_ noise, 


t ‘ as durable as steel—and they cost you far less 
0 Mani! icture, 


t Other ‘akers have grasped this fact. They have reverted 
on. sy; Lhey satisfy their customers and make more 
honey, iy don’t you? 
b Why «.t°make your talking point beauty (iron is not 
a nor enamel), durability, noiselessness and finish? 
Pig) _twice as much lumber to cabinetmakers now as 
plains yo years ago. The enclosed price list partly ex- 
ene sstal_ herewith, returned with your requirements 
ll ‘| order, will receive immediate attention. You 
eC sign it. The number will tell. 
A etitive letter: 
GeNtr: vny : 
mon vaste so much crating and boxing lumber. 
oa such lumber in carload lots, and the saving of a 
thee ei feet is a vital matter. It is a matter of dol- 
> ‘nts, 
a "very greatly reduce your wastage in this direc- 
Th. ‘ving from the right souree. 
Nort} ‘many reasons why we claim our shipments of 
and : Onna and white pine to be just what you want 
teht. | \o. We travel no salesmen, hence our prices are 
stock». 1.4,°8, use every foot of lumber we bill you. Poor 
WO cot ne out. We can use it for. other industries. And 
ficcn 1 pee _— for it, in proportion. So why should we 
ware as » tempted to go on and tell you many more things— 
Bbiiainios: to for example. We know enough about your 


Ppreciate the importance of enabling you to. 





CONTEST DRAWING TO A CLOSE 


Only three weeks remain in which to enter 
the Salesmanship Contest, which will come to 
a close on Jan. 1. Contributions sent in up to 
that time will be given consideration. Prospec- 
tive contestants are urged to send in their con- 
tributions without delay in order that they 
may not lose the opportunity to share in the 
distribution of the cash prizes. 











ee on the date you request, not some time after. So 
sten. 

Simply ask us to quote on your wants. Tell us when you 
want a carload at your siding should you order. We will 
name cur price and give you our bona fide promise as to 
date if we know we can carry it out. If we can not we will 
tell you so—by wire, if necessary. 

self-addressed, stamped postal is enclosed for your use, 
Mail it. Try how our organization works. You will find 
our rating in Dun’s and Bradstreet’s. 


The above have actually been used. Replies received 
first batch—30 percent. RoBERT G. GABER. 





QUALIFICATIONS FOR SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN- 
SHIP 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 

To be permanently successful a salesman should, first 
of all, associate himself with a first class concern— 
whether manufacturer or wholesaler—one which ships 
good stock and fills its contracts to the letter; one which 
stands behind its salesmen and backs them up in the 
transactions they make. A good salesman will look after 
the interests of his employers as well as those of his cus- 
tomers, and will endeavor to be absolutely fair to both. 

A salesman should be strictly honest, making no state- 
ments that are not true in every particular and no prom- 
ises he does not feel sure can be carried out by his em- 
ployers. 

He should know his stock thoroly. He should keep 
posted as to stocks on hand, their condition as to dry- 
ness, how they are manufactured, how they will run as 
to lengths ete. He should know how his mill is fixed to 
make shipments, as to both stock and car supply. If 
practicable for him to do so, he should know his busi- 
ness from the ground up, spending some time in the log- 
ging camp and at the mill. <A yearly visit to his mill, or, 
if possible, to several mills, would be a great advantage 
to him. It is much easier to tell about something we 
have seen. In fact, the more a man knows about his 
business, the better able he will be to answer the ques- 
tions his customers may ask. ‘‘Knowledge is power’’ 
in selling as in everything else. 

A salesman should keep his eyes and ears open when 
calling on his trade, and, indeed, at all other times as 
well. In this way he often learns things which are greatly 


to his advantage. He should associate as much as pos- 
sible with his competitors, after business hours. He 
should be willing to exchange views and experiences with 
his fellow salesmen and endeavor to codperate with them 
to their mutual advantage. 

A salesman should work his territory thoroly. He 
should remember he is making customers, not towns, and 
not travel with an order book in one hand and a time 
table in the other. He should make it a point to see all 
of the buyers—both large and small; and not skip small 
towns just to spend the night at some larger town, where 
the hotel accommodations are better. The most success- 
ful salesman I ever knew made it a point to work out-of- 
the-way places which the majority of his competitors 
‘passed up’’ as too remote, or too difficult to reach. In 
order to work some of these towns it was sometimes neces- 
sary to spend Sunday in one of them and, while this was 
not enjoyable, he was repaid by the volume and profits 
on his orders. He worked on salary and commission and 
his yearly earnings were reported to be the highest of 
any in his particular territory. It is not always, nor 
generally, the biggest and hardest’ worked towns that 
offer the largest rewards to the salesman who has an eye 
to the profits in his orders, rather than to the number of 
ears he sells. 

A salesman should cultivate the acquaintance and 
friendship of the various employees around the yard. 
Friends are generally a big asset; besides, the employee 
of today is frequently the employer—and buyer—of to- 
morrow. When a yardman or clerk opens up a yard of 
his own it is generally a matter of regret to a salesman 
if he has failed to gain the good will of the former. As 
I once heard a salesman express it, ‘‘Gee, if I’d known 
young Jones was going to be the main guy instead of the 
junior partner, I’d have paid more attention to him.’’ 

A salesman should have tact, perseverance, energy, 
amiability, cheerfulness, self-control; in fact, all of the 
qualities in the Book of Virtues would not come amiss. 
He should be neat and well-groomed and should avoid 
any personal habits—such as cigarette smoking or tobacco 
chewing—that might prove objectionable to the buyer, at 
least while interviewing the buyer. I once heard a large 
manufacturer refuse an audience with a salesman, later 
telling me his reason was that the salesman was smoking 
a cigarette, as he could see thru the glass door of his 
private office. It seems that cigarette smoking was one 
of his pet abhorrences. 

A salesman should let drink absolutely alone—prefer- 
ably at all times—but certainly during business hours. 
‘¢Why should a man put into his mouth that which will 
steal away his brains?’’ In these days of keen competi- 
tion and quick decisions, a salesman has need to have his 
faculties at their keenest and best. Selling is often a 
battle of wits, and it is the man with the clear head and 
keen eye who is most likely to win out. 

S. M. Hieerns. 
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COMMERCE COMMISSION MAKES ANNUAL REPORT 


Seeks Authority Which Would Clear Up Shortage 
Situations—Other Recommendations Made 


[By ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 7—The annual report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, made public today, 
asks for legislation from Congress giving it spevific au- 
thority to prescribe rules and regulations governing the 
interchange and return of cars: Such legislation, it is 
believed, would go a long way toward solving the car 
shortage problem. 

Discussing the necessity for such specific authority, 
after going into great detail regarding the ear situa- 
tion, the commission says: 

A read that has fairly well provided itself with cars, and 
that is the originator of the greater portion of the tonnage 
which it moves, presumably would favor an increased per 
diem charge for the use of one carrier’s cars by another, but 
the road that is a delivering carrier of a much larger volume 
of traffic than it originates presumably would take the oppo- 
site view. The carrier that is disposed to depend upon its 
ability to confiscate to its own uses the cars provided by 
other carriers naturally desires to do so at the lewest possible 
cost to itself. It is therefore difficult to get any new agree- 
ment between all of the carriers with their varying individual 
interests. Experience seems to show that every carrier 
shrinks from seeking the penalties provided in the rules 
voluntarily agreed te by the carriers among themselves fur 
misuse or improper diversion of its cars. It naturally fears 
retaliation, which might take the form of diverting substan- 
tial quantities of traffic, and as to which it would have no 
adequate recourse. 

It seems to us beyond question that largely increased rail- 
road facilities are necessary adequately to handle the com- 
merce of the country, and that in some way those facilities 
must be provided. It seems, also, that it would be sound 
public policy to exhaust all reasonable efforts to secure the 
highest possible degree of efficiency from the facilities already 
possessed. Obviously this can not be done by leaving these 
matters for determination by unanimous vote of all the 
carriers in the country. Within certain limits the force of 
competition between carriers can not be denied. The carrier 
that desires to participate in the movement of traffic must 
carry it as cheaply as its competitor. It must accord as 
liberal rules and regulations as are accorded by its competi- 
tor, and these competitive influences make unanimity of 
opinion as to what are proper rules and regulations more 
difficult of attainment than it would otherwise be. 

From these facts and experiences and a study of these 
considerations over a substantial period we are ied to tne 
conclusion that a reasonable degree of the desired and neces- 
sary improvement can be reached within any reasonable time 
only by vesting power to regulate these questions for all rail- 
roads in the appropriate Federal body, and also providing 
means by which rules and regulations promulgated can be 
enforced. We recommend that the commission be given 
definite and specific authority to prescribe for all carriers 
by rail, subject to the act, rules and regulations governing 
interchange of cars, return of cars to the owning road, the 
conditions and circumstances under which such cars may be 
loaded on foreign roads, and the compensation which carriers 
shall pay to each other for the use of each other’s cars. The 
carriers should be required to publish, post, and file with 
the commission, under the provisions of section 6 of the act. 
such rules and regulations prescribed by the commission, and 
should be held to an observance of those rules and regulations 
just as they are held to an observance of their lawfully 
published, posted, and filed rates. 


Attention is called to the fact that the practice of 
granting concessions and discriminations by failing to 
assess and collect lawfully published demurrage charges 
persists. The report gives briefly several typical cases in 
which indictments were returned. In this connection the 
commission says: ‘‘ Investigations have disclosed a ten- 
dency of carriers to apply their demurrage tariffs loosely. 
Such a practice defeats the purpose of the demurrage rules 
to conserve the carriers’ equipment and also results.in dis- 
crimination. ’’ 

Under the head of ‘‘Reparation,’’ the commission 
makes the following pertinent suggestions and recom- 
mendation: 


All rates, fares, and charges have been open to complaint 
for a period of more than ten years, within which the com- 
mission had power to fix the future maximum rates. For a 
neriod of more than six years all proposed increased rates 
have been subject to protest and suspension before becoming 
effective. Obviously there should come a time when as to the 
past the general level of the rates and the relationship of 
rates should be fixed as reasonable. We are convinced that 
the best interests of the entire public, of the system of 
governmental regulation of rates, and of the railroads will 
be served by the enactment of a statute which as of a 
specified date fixes the existing interstate rates, fares, classi- 
fications, rules, regulations, and charges as just and reason- 
able for the past, and which provides that after that date 
no change therein may be made except upon order of the 
commission. Of course, causes pending at the time of the 
enactment of such a statute should be preserved. The time 
as of which the existing rates, fares, charges, classifications, 
rules, and regulations are declared to be reasonable for the 
past should antedate somewhat the date of the enactment in 
order to prevent the filing of numberless complaints and new 
rate schedules in anticipation of a date fixed at some time 
in the future. 

The adoption of such a plan as this would make it possible 
to apply the energies expended upon rate controversies in 
the direction of constructive work for the future instead of 
expending them upon controversies as to reparation for the 
past, with every probability that in a majority of the cases 
the one who ultimately bore the charge will never be reached 
by the reparation. 


Discusses Shreveport Rate Case 


The commission goes into a discussion of the prin- 
ciples of the Shreveport case, which has been the subject 


of much criticism, devoting several pages of its report to 
this subject. After going into the case in detail, the 
report says: 

Turning now to the practical administrative ‘problems 
which the principles of the Shreveport Case present, we 
venture to submit certain considerations which in our judg- 
ment deserve to be kept in view when amendments to the 
act are contemplated. 

We call to mind once more the fact, previously noted, 
that this commission has not reached out in a spirit of 
aggression to lay its hands on situations involving the pria- 
ciples of the Shreveport Case. While we have decided over 
fifty of such cases, and more are being presented to us 
from time to time, we have dealt with them in the regular 
line of official duty. In all instances the complaints were 
filed by sovereign States, municipalities, public administra- 
tive authorities, private associations of business men, corpo- 
rations, and individuals, parties who had a legal right to do 
so. We handle and dispose of these cases in the same 
manner as all other cases, in accordance with law and in 
obedience to our official oath. Were we to look about for 
opportunities to apply the principles of the Shreveport Case, 
we could find them in every part of the United States, and 
we have been requested in several instances to institute 
investigations upon our own initiative with a view to rez 
moving unjust discriminations in such cases just as we have 
proceeded in scores of other instances on our own initiative 
to apply remedies which the law provides. 

The question is therefore presented how most effectively 
to bring into relief the mountains and the valleys of these 
interstate rate problems, so that they may be dealt with 
in a just and lawful manner. The situations requiring ad- 
justment present two rates, one State and the other inter- 
state, the one higher or lower than the other, applicable on the 
same commodity for transportation by the same carrier under 
substantially similar circumstances and conditions. Assum- 
ing both of these rates which give rise to the controversy to 
lie within the zone of reasonableness, an assumption which 
is not always warranted by the facts, the difference betwern 
them creates the unjust discrimination and the undue prefer- 
ence or advantage which we are called upon to remove. The 
single point within the zone of reasonableness which repre- 
sents the reasonable rate is, therefore, the point to be sought. 
In the Shreveport Case proper, the history of which has 
been recited above, we had the assistance of the authorities 
of only one of the States concerned in addition to counse!] 
for interested parties. In other eases, involving the same 
principles. we have had the active coédperation of the re- 
spective State commissions. This codperation was entirely 
voluntary and without status under the act to regulate 
commerce, excent in so far as the respective State commis- 
sions acted in the capacity of interested parties of record. 

Viewing the entire situation as it has been depicted in 
proceedings before us, affecting widely scattered localities 
and territories thruout the United States, we believe that 
without abdicating anv of the Federal authority to finally 
control questions affecting interstate and foreign commerce 
we should be authorized to coiperate with State commissions 
in efforts to reconcile upon a single record the conflict be- 
tween the State and the interstate rates. We believe that 
procedure like this, the legislative details of which we deem 
it unnecessary at this time to attempt to define, together 
with the other amendments recommended by us, or still to 
be brought to the attention of Congress thru the joint 
congressional investigating committee, will go far to meet 
the requirements of the rate situation as it is presented ‘n 
this country today. 


Summary of Recommendations 


A summary of the commission’s recommendations 
follows: 


1. That. unless the recommendation numbered 4 in this 
summary be followed, section 15 of the act to regulate com- 
merce he so amended as to provide one neriod, limited to one 
year. for susnension of a schedule stating 2 new rate, fare, 
charge, classification. regulation, or practice: and. if so 
amended, that section 6 be amended so as to provide for 
sixty days’ notice of proposed increased charges. 

2. That apnronriate provision be made for punishment of 
any attempt. by intimidation, threats, inducements. or other- 
wise. to influence the testimony of any witness before the 
commission or to deter him from testifying: as also for 
punishment of misbehavior, disorderlv conduct, or con- 
tumacy, in or about any proceeding before the commission. 

2. That the commission be given definite and_ snecific 
authority to prescribe for all carriers by rail, subject to the 
act, rules and regulations governing interchange of cars, re- 
turn of cars to the owning road, the conditions and circum- 
stances under which such cars may be loaded on foreign 
roads. and the compensation which carriers shall pay to 
each other for the use of each other’s cars. The carriers 
should be required to publish, post, and file with the com- 
mission, under the provisions of section 6 of the act, such 
rules and regulations prescribed by the commission, and 
should be held to an observance of those rules and reguls- 
tions just as they are held to an observance of their lawfully 
published, posted, and filed rates. 

4. That by statute the Congress fix the interstate rates, 
fares. charges. classifications, rules. and regulations existing 
at a specific date, prior to that of enactment. as just and 
reasonable for the past, and provide that no change therein 
after that specified date may be made except upon order of 
the commission: with provision that such statute shall not 
affect proceedings pending at the time of enactment. 

5. That, if jurisdiction to award reparation remains with 
the commission, in lieu of the uniform three-year period 
recommended in our last annual report for the beginning of 
all actions relating to transportation charges subject to the 
act, the Congress fix a limit of three years within which a 
carrier subject to the act to regulate commerce may bring 
action for recovery of any part of its charges, and amend 
section 16 of the act so as to provide that if the carrier 
begins such action after expiration of the two-year Jimit 
now prescribed in that section, or within ninety days after 
such expiration, complaint against the carrier for recovery 
of damages may be filed with the commission within ninety 
days after such action shall have been begun by the carrier, 
and not after. 

6. That, without abdication of any Federal authority 
finally to control questions affecting interstate and foreign 
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commerce, the commission be authorized to ..Jperate wi 

State commissions in efforts to reconcile upon Single i 
the conflicts between the State and the intersi ‘e Tates, . 


For the reasons stated in our previous ann. ;| reports th 
commission renews its recommendations to ti» effect: “" 

That the variety and volume of the work of : commissig 
necessitate early enlargement of its members! , ang dipen 
statutory power to act thru subdivisions des: nateg by the 
commission to perform its duties with rega:: to SDecifal 
subjects or features of its work, subject, of covrse, to rete, 
tion by the commission of its control, as a © mmission ¥ 
all duties and powers delegated to the cominissiop, The 
recommendation for enlargement is directly cc nnecteg with 
and dependent upon the authority to act thru subdivisions 

That the portion of section 20 of the act which accoris 
the commission right of access to the accounts records, and 
memoranda kept by carriers be amended so as ‘o algo accon} 
right of access to the carriers’ correspondence :iles 

That there should be appropriate and adequ 
upon the subject of control over railway capits:i ° 

That the use of steel cars in passenger train service be 
required, and that the use in passenger trains of wooden cats 
between or in front of steel cars be prohibited. 
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COAST RATES TO TEXAS POINTS EQUALIZED 


Commission Finds Waco and Austin Ave Discrimi. 
nated Against and Prescribes Future Maximum; 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 6.—A decision handed dow 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in Docket No, 
8478 holds that the rate of 72 cents per 100 pounds maip. 
tained by the Abilene & Southern Railway Co. and ep. 
necting lines on lumber and lumber products in ¢gr. 
loads from north Pacifie coast points to Austin and 
Waco, Tex., is unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, and 
a rate of 65% cents is prescribed as a just and reason. 
able maximum for the future. Reparation is awarded 
on the basis of the difference between the two rates anj 
an order will be issued for payment upon receipt of an 
agreed statement of the amount due. The complaint was 
filed by William Cameron & Co. (Ine.), of Waco, ani 
W. S. Drake, of Austin. 

The commission states that no fourth section viol 
tion is shown to exist under the application set for hear. 
ing in this proceeding. 

The opinion says: 


Prior to Sept. 21, 1914, the rate on lumber and lumber 
products in carloads from points in the western Washington 
and Oregon coast group to Texas points was in most cases 72 
cents per 100 pounds. On that date a rate of 63.5 cents per 
100 pounds was established to all the principal points in 
Texas except Waco and Austin. By complaint, filed Nov. 29, 
1915, complainants William Cameron & Co., a corporation 
engaged in the buying and selling of lumber at Waco, ani 
W. 8S. Drake, an individual engaged in like business at Austin, 
allege that the rate of 72 cents to those cities is unjust, m- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial. Reparation is asked. The 
Fort Worth Freight Bureau, representing certain lumber 
manufacturers and dealers at Fort Worth, Tex., intervened 
in complainants’ behalf. 

Waco is the largest sash and door manufacturing and dis- 
tributing point in the territory comprising the States of 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana. It is situated 
north and east of the center of Texas and is served by the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, the Houston & Texas Central, 
the International & Great Northern, the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, the St. Louis Southwestern of Texas and the San 
Antonio & Aransas Pass railways. Austin is 110 miles south 
and somewhat west of Waco and is served by the Houston 
& Texas Central, the International & Great Northern and 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas of Texas railways. 

Lumber moves from the Coast group points to Austin 
and Waco for the greater part of the distance over the same 
lines as to the other commercial points in Texas. Con- 
plainants are in direct competition with lumber dealers and 
manufacturers at the other Texas points, and, as the trans 
portation conditions are substantially similar, it is obvious 
that they are unduly prejudiced by the present rate adjust- 
ment. It was sought to remedy this situation by increasing 
the rates to the competing cities to the Austin and Waco 
basis, but in Pacific Coast-Southwest Lumber, 40 I. C. C, 
387, the proposed increased rates were found not to have 
been justified. Defendants did not attempt to justify the 
present adjustment, two of their witnesses conceded its im- 
propriety, and the allegation of undue prejudice is virtually 
admitted. 

The rate of 72 cents to Austin and Waco is the aggregate 
of the rates of 40 cents to Denver, Colo., and 32 cents from 
Denver to Texas points. Using the distances over the short- 
est available routes as shown in the table, supra, it yields 
5.79 mills per ton-mile to Austin and 6.06 mills per tor 
mile to Waco. By using the average distances over all availa: 
ble routes from Portland, Tacoma and Seattle, defendants 
show that the revenue per ton-mile under the 72-cent rate 
is 5.2 mills to Austin and 5.3 mills to Waco. Similarly tt 
appears that the average revenue per ton-mile is 4.94 mills to 
Fort Worth, Dallas, Houston, Beaumont and San Antonio, 
which are taken as representative of all Texas points fairly 
comparable with Austin and Waco, as against 5.25 mills pe 
ton-mile to Austin and Waco. 

The rate assailed applies on lumber and many manufac 
tured products thereof, such as sash and doors, but complain: 
ants insist that a lower rate should be prescribed for lumber 
than for lumber products. This question is before us in & 
general investigation, Docket No. 8131, In the Matter : 
Rates on Lumber and Lumber Products, and will be le! 
for determination in that proceeding. 4 

The lumber affected by the rate here in question is a 
delivered at Texas points on-a rate of 63.5 cen!s. When, - 
to Austin and Waco, a higher rate applies, the purchaser 
must pay the excess. We find that after Sept. 21, 1914, ct 
plainants W. 8. Drake and William Cameron & ©o. ne 
shipments of lumber and lumber products, taking the - 
ber rate from north Pacific coast points to Austin and — 
and paid 8.5 cents per 100 pounds in excess of 2 reasona - 
rate thereon, that they bore the charges to tie extent ; 
such excess, and that they have been damaged 8.5 cents me 
100 pounds on all such shipments upon which the 08 
72 cents was paid. Complainants will be expecte: to prepan® 
forward to the defendants and file with the commission, 
conformity with rule 5 of the Rules of Practice delete ae 
commission, statements of their claims for reparation. oy 
this has been done, further consideration will be give? 4 
order of reparation. 7 fR. H. 

That part of Fourth Section Application No. 1575, Of # © 
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Cor ss, agent, by which authority is sought to continue 
x n ‘lumber and lumber products from Coast group rate 


as to points in Texas which are lower than the rates 
et »oraneously maintained to Waco and Austin, Tex., 
an i her intermediate points, was set for hearing with the 
vn unt. The record, however, discloses no violation of the 
fou section, as defendants have so arranged their routes 
as ‘o make Austin or Waco intermediate to the more 
dis points. The necessity for this unusual routing 
wil; isappear when the rates herein found reasonable are 
esi ned, and therefore no order will now be entered as to 
the fourth section application, which has been heard in part 
oni 

1; suother decision the commission has ordered the 
disr--cl of a complaint filed by A. 8. Pierce, of Rhine- 
lanier. Wis., and others, against the Chicago & North 
Wee -n et al. attacking rates on lumber from Rhine- 
Jani. Lac du Flambeau and Odanah, Wis., to Chi- 
cago and points within the Chicago switching district. 
The cnmission holds that the rates complained of are 
‘¢not found to have been unreasonable, unjustly dis- 
eriminatory, unduly prejudicial or otherwise in viola- 
tion ot the act.’? 3 


Two complaints were filed by Mr. Pierce, two by the 
Brow: Bros. Lumber Co. and one by the J. S. Stearns 
Lumber Co. (Ine.), all alleging that the Chicago & North 
Western and Soo Line charged excessive rates on various 
carloads of lumber and other forest products between the 
points named, during 1913 and 1914. The complainants 
asked reparation on the shipments involved and the es- 
tablishment of a rate of 10 cents per 100 pounds for the 
future. 

The commission calls attention to the fact that prior 
to Feb. 17, 1913, the rate from Odanah to Chicago was 
12 cents and that on that date a rate of 11 cents was 
established and is still in force. The rate from Rhine- 
lander and Lae dy Flambeau has been 11 cents for sev- 
eral years. When the shipments moved the defendant 
carriers maintained a rate of 10 cents from Ashland, 
Wis., and Gladstone, Mich., to Chicago, which was made 
the basis of the complaint. This rate subsequently was 
increased to 12 cents. 

In a decision in Investigation and Suspension No. 809 
—Associated Railways Classification Exceptions—the 
commission holds that the carriers have justified the pro- 
posed cancellation of certain items of Note 4 of south- 
ern classification containing exceptions of the associated 
railways to that classification. Lumber is affected but 
not to a marked extent. In this connection the com- 
mission’s opinion says: 

Lumber, carloads, given class P rating in Note 4, is taken 
from that note, but commodity rates as low as class P are 
established for 95 percent of this traffic. It is proposed that 
the carload rates on walnut, cherry and cedar lumber shall 


be maintained at the same differential over rates on ordinary 
lumber as heretofore, and the carload rates on sycamore lum- 
ber will be reduced and made the same as rates on ordinary 


lumber. Mahogany lumber, carloads, all of which is im- 
ported, will not be given a commodity rating, there being no 
movement. Respondents give the assurance that whenever 
there is a request for a carload commodity rate on lumber 


other than the rates now in force, such rates will be pub- 
lished. Lumber, common, less than carload, is included in 
Group 2, and no change in the rates thereon is proposed. 
That item, as now contained in the classification, does not 
include baseboards, carpenters’ molding, shooks and other 


similar articles, and the cancellation of this note leaves those 
excepted commodities on the same basis as southeastern ter- 
ritory generally. 

The opinion states that the ratings proposed on empty 
barrels ave sustained by its decision in Classification of 
Empty Barrels. The cancellation of the exceptions 
which would result from the suspended tariffs becoming 
effective would place cherry, walnut, mahogany and syca- 
more lumber, less than carloads, on the same basis as 
obtains in southern territory generally. 

The schedules involved were suspended until Jan. 30, 
but are now ordered into effect as of Dec. 15. 

In passing on the merits of a complaint filed by the 
Kosse, Shoe & Sehleyer Co. (Ine.), versus the ‘Big 
Four and other roads, and involving two fourth section 
apn! the commission holds that a rate of 17.5 
ceuts per 100 pounds on two carloads of walnut lumber 
from London, Ohio, to Baltimore, Md., was unreasonable 
_ the extent that it exeeeded 16 cents. Reparation is 
awarded, 

'. commission in another decision orders the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and other carriers involved to maintain 
for ‘wo years from Nov. 9 a rate of $1.68 per short 
ton ‘ov the transportation of pulp wood from Endeavor, 
Pa., ‘nd other points: on the Hickory Valley Railroad 
to Sicuhenville, Ohio. The former rate was °$1.90, which 
has ce been reduced to $1.68. The Hartje Paper 


Manui cturing Co. filed the complaint but did not ask 
for reparation. 








AUTLORIZES HIGHER DEMURRAGE CHARGES 


ik (INGTON, D. C., Dec. 7.—Higher demurrage charges 
a °n authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


‘il May 1, 1917, as part of the general effort to end 


the ent widespread car shortage. 

ae “esent there is a flat rate of $1 a day, while the new 
ae > on a progressive scale, 

ae t : the new scale two free days are allowed, exclusive 
» ages oe and holidays, and subsequent charges are $1 for 
Pane day, $2 for the fourth day, $3 for the fifth day ard 


3 we sixth day and each succeeding day. 

* 98 rr of fairness, the commission has retained 
= iat ba ne charges shall be suspended on days when 
ira Prevents unloading. The socalled “average agree- 
tage y which credit is allowed shippers who unload in 
than two free days also is retained. 
eo aa Suspended demurrage tariffs provided for two 
aie : th a charge of $2 for the third day, $3 for the 
rire Fe. or the fifth and $5 for the sixth and each day 

‘er. The increases allowed by the commission are 


in the nature of a compromi 
fourth and fifth days. p se on the charges for the third, 
he National Industrial Traffic League at a hearing before 


(Concluded on. Page 51) 
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HOW NATIONAL FORESTS HAVE BEEN CARED FOR 





Report Shows Result of a Year’s Administration— 
Objections and Recommendations Offered 


[By ODELL] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 5—In the annual report of 
the secretary of agriculture, which went to Congress to- 
day, there is a comprehensive review of the administra- 
tion of the national forests and the Forest Service. It 
is reported that the returns to the Federal treasury last 
year from the national forests amounted to over $2,800,- 
000, which is an increase of more than $340,000 over last 
year, and a good part of this increase is due to a larger 
number of timber purchasers as well as to an increase of 
three-quarters of a million in the stock grazed. 

Secretary Houston decries the efforts that are con- 
stantly being made by congressmen from the western 
States to render ineffective the whole national forests 
enterprises or to turn them over bodily to the States. 
But he finds that these propositions have a waning sup- 
port and abolition of the national forests is no longer 
a serious menace. He does find serious danger, however, 
in the repeated efforts that are being made to open the 
forests under the general land grant act and calls at- 
tention to the fact that one such measure passed both 
houses of Congress last session and only failed to become 
a law because of the President’s veto. 

The report dwells at great length upon the use for 
pleasure that has been made of the national forests in 
recent years, but particularly asserts that it would be 
dangerous to carry out many of the proposed projects 
for incorporating valuable timber tracts and grazing 
lands now in the national forests into the national park 
system. ‘‘The protection of scenic features and the 
development of the recreational use of the lands are 
being taken care of in .the national forests,’’ says Secre- 
tary Houston. ‘‘Some of the most unusual scenic areas 
in the forests are best suited to a full park administra- 
tion. The bulk of the forest areas, however, should con- 
tinue in their present status where they will be protected 
and developed for recreation purposes as a part of the 
forest administration. ’’ 

With respect to the administration of the Forest Serv- 
ice, the report says: 

Thru successful administration the permanence of the 
national forests is becoming more and more assured. They 
are now a vital part of the economic life of the regions 
which use their resources. It is increasingly clear that 
national supervision and control of them is necessary and 
that they could not be abandoned without disastrous conse- 
quences to western industries and to local welfare. 

The need for more ample provision for road development in 
the national forests was emphasized in my reports of the 
last two years. At the last session of Congress this urgent 
need received recognition thru the enactment of the Federal 
aid road act. This legislation constitutes one of the most 
important and far-reaching steps in national forest develop- 
ment which have been taken for a long time. 

By making provision for the continued purchase of forest 
lands in the East, Congress once more has recognized the 
permanence of the national forest policy. Three million dol- 
lars, expendable during the fiscal years 1917 and 1918, has 
been made available for this work. The purchase of lands 
in the Appalachian and White Mountains, with a view pri- 
marily of the control of stream flow affecting the navigability 
of rivers, began in 1911. Under the provisions of the Weeks 
Forestry Act there have been approved for purchase 1,396,367 
acres, at an average cost of $5,22 an acre. The lands are in 
excellent condition and have been secured at yery reasonable 
prices. These newly established forests already are rendering 
important public service and are being used extensively. 
There is a marked demand for the timber upon them. The 
timber is cut in accordance with sound forestry practice. 
The White Mountain forest in a short time should return to 
the Government as much as it costs to protect and admin- 
ister it. ; 

Millions of dollars appropriated by Congress for the im- 


“provement, development, and consolidation of the forest 


holdings have gone into the properties. Only on the assump- 
tion that the forests are to be permanent would expenditures 
of this character be justifiable. Abandonment of the work 
after it has been carried to its present point would be a 
stultifying course. Nevertheless, repeated efforts in this 
direction still are made. Measures of various kinds, which, 
if adopted, seriously would injure or even render ineffective 
the whole national forest enterprise, are urged. The proposal 
that the properties be turned over in their entirety to the 
several States has a waning support and no longer needs to 
be taken seriously. On the other hand, efforts frequently 
are made to secure the abolition of individual forests. _ Pro- 
posals to do away with the forests in Alaska still find strong 
advocates. As pointed out in my last report, such action 
would be unwise and unfortunate. Action of this sort, how- 
ever, can be met squarely on its merits, for the question of 
abolishing a national forest raises a clear-cut issue which the 
public can not misunderstand. 

A more serious danger to the national forest system lies 
in the repeated efforts to open them to the action of some 
general land grant or to the laws applicable to the unreserved 
public domain. Each year there are introduced in Congress 
numerous proposals designed to open the forests, or portions 
of them, to private acquisition or to disposition of 
one kind or another. One measure of this character passed 
both houses of Congress during the last session and failed 
to become law only thru the presidential veto. It proposed 
to open the forests to the acquisition of lands by any incer- 
porated city or town for park and cemetery purposes and to 





counties for park purposes. Every public purpose of the 
proposed measure can be realized under existing law. So 
serious would be the effect of such a measure that, if en- 
acted, undoubtedly it would be necessary within a few years 
actually to abandon a number of important forests. 





CONSUL AT ITALY TELLS HOW TO EXPEDITE 
SHIPPING DOCUMENTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 6—The American consul, 
John H. Grout, at Milan, Italy, has advised the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that arrangements have been made 
with the Italian Government by the American Chamber 
of Commerce for Italy whereby envelopes which are 
marked ‘‘Contains nothing but shipping documents’’ 
will be dealt with and delivered within twenty-four hours 
after receipt by the censor’s office at Bologna. Since 
Italy’s entrance into the war there has been strict censor- 
ship of mail from neutral countries and much delay in 
the delivery of shipping documents has occurred. It has 
resulted in heavy losses to shippers. Consul Grout re- 
quests that no letters be inclosed in envelopes contain- 
ing shipping documents. 





TO SHOW CONSUMPTION OF WOOD IN PULP 
MAKING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 1—Because of the increasing 
searcity in some parts of the country of wood for pulp 
making, the need of accurate figures showing the con- 
sumption of this class of material is realized, and it is 
announced that the Forest Service will compile figures 
showing the amount of wood used in the United States 
for making pulp at the same time the 1916 census of 
the lumber industry is taken. Pulp manufacturers will 
cooperate in the work thru the Newsprint Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. Data will be compiled showing the con- 
sumption of pulpwood by species, subdivided to show 
quantities imported from Canada and other countries, 
and comparative figures will be given for 1899, 1909 
and 1914. 





ENJOY PUGET SOUND “TURKEY” AT THANKSGIVING 


Koxkomo, InD., Dec. 5.—If the employees and members 
of the firm Thomas J. Dye & Son, of this city, are to 
be believed America is liable to see another kind of ‘‘tur- 
key’’ take the place of the great bird that caused so 
many people to groan when paying for it and to groan 
still more after eating it on Thanksgiving day. A few 
days before Thanksgiving Willis B. Dye, of the firm, re- 
ceived by express a 10-pound Puget Sound ‘‘turkey,’’ 
more generally known as a king salmon. Well packed in 
ice, the fish came as a Thanksgiving greeting from H. O. 
Seiffert Co., of Everett, Wash., to Thomas J. Dye & Son, 
who handle the red cedar shingles of the Washington 
company in this part of the country. The Dye company 
always believes in letting all of its employees in on a 
‘good thing’’ and also encourages as much social inter- 
course between them as is possible. In furtherance of 
this policy all of the employees and members of ‘the firm 
met at the house of Mrs. T. J. Dye the evening of the 
day that the Puget Sound ‘‘turkey’’ was received, ate it 
and passed the judgment upon this coming ‘‘turkey,’’ 
as set forth in the opening sentence. 





TO BECOME TECHNICAL MANAGER OF CORPORATION 


MADISON, WIS., Dec. 6.—Frederick W. Kressman, chemist 
at the United States Forest Products Laboratory here, has 
resigned his position with the Forest Service to become 
technical manager of the Standard Lessee Corporation, 
Fullerton, La. Mr. Kressman was the chemist who, in co- 
operation with this Louisiana alcohol manufacturing plant, 
made experiments which: resulted in cutting the cost of 
manufacturing alcohol over 10 cents a gallon. The plant 
is the largest concern in the world for the manufacture of 
grain alcohol from mill waste. Prior to the work of Mr, 
Kressman the plant had been a failure. Several months 
ago, however, the Forest Products Laboratory sent Mr. 
Kressman to Louisiana to coéperate with the manufacturer 
in an effort to find a way to cut producing costs. He met 
with complete success and indications are that the plant 
will continue to be a profitable financial venture. 





LUMBERMAN HAS NARROW ESCAPE FROM DEATH 


Detroit, Micu., Dec. 4.—While cruising down the Missis 
sippi River with three friends on the way to Miami, Fla., 
Charles W. Kotcher, one of Detroit’s largest retail lumber- 
men, had a narrow escape from death late Tuesday after- 
noon, according to a telegram received Wednesday by George 
A. Kotcher, the son of the lumberman. Mr. Kotcher’s new 
yacht, the Betty M. III, struck a submerged obstacle near 
Caruthersville, Mo., and sank. How the party escaped was 
not conveyed in the telegram to young Mr. Kotcher, 

The Betty M. III was completed in October at a cost of 
about $18,000. With Stephen Bowling, Detroit; Carl Har- 
ris, of Cleveland, and Charles H. Stimpson, of Mt. Clemens, 
Mr. Kotcher embarked on the yacht from Joppa, Ill A 
crew of four was carried. The yacht was 48 feet long and 
was equipped with twin-six cylinder engines. It was given 
several trials on the Detroit River after its completion 
in Trenton by the Church Boat Co. 

Mr. Kotcher is a former commodore of the Detroit Motor 
Boat Club. He has often headed cruises into southern 
waters. A 10,000-mile trip on the yacht Wilanna, taking 
seven months’ time, was one of his notable trips. 
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Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 





Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
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Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 36 yearsexpericnce. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


JAMES D. 


ACEY [IMBER ©. 





332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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ice, postpaid, $1.25 


BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, 
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NORTHWESTERN HARDWOOD MEN IN 29TH ANNUAL 





Discussions Center Around Future of Hardwood Jobber—Scheme of Price Reports Ordered 
Continued—No Action Taken on New Demurrage Rates—New Officers Elect +d 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dee. 5.—The twenty-ninth an- 
nual meeting of the Northwestern Hardwood Lumber- 
men’s Association was held at the West Hotel, this 
city, today. The business session was one of interest 
and value, with addresses of a high character, and the 
members in their discussions showed an intention to 
make the association of more value to them in the 
future. 

The scheme of price reports adopted last year was 
ordered continued, after an unsuccessful attempt to 
create a published price list. An advance in the an- 
nual dues from $5 to $10 was recommended, to be acted 
on formally at the monthly meeting in January. The 
discussions centered around the future of the jobber in 
the hardwood trade. 

President T. T. Jones called the meeting to order at 
3:30 o’clock, and Secretary J. F. Hayden read the min- 
utes of the last annual meeting. About twenty mem- 
bers were present. D. F, Clark, for the membership 
committee, reported that two members had dropped out 
in the last year. One new one, the Frank Carter Co., 
Menomonie, Wis., had been taken in. On the com- 
mittee’s recommendation, two more were voted in, the 
W. L. Joyce Lumber Co. and the Robert Duncan 
Lumber Co. 

In delivering the president’s annual address T. T. 
Jones called attention to the work accomplished by 
the association during the year and put up a strong 
plea for the increase in the membership dues so that 
still more may be accomplished this year. In speaking 
of the connection of the jobber to the hardwood lum- 
ber business Mr. Jones said: 


In my opinion it is impossible for the hardwood lumber 
business to exist without the jobber. It is like expecting 
any busines to get along without an expert sales manager. 
You can not take the experts out of any line of business 
and expect the business to be a success. The jobber is the 
acknowledged sales expert and the student of the hardwood 
business—so how can the business get along without the 
jobber?. The jobber, it was, that first started to make a 
hardwood business; that fought the early battle for standard 
grades; that forced recognition of different woods and intre- 
duced and got the consumer to use them and who is still 
carrying on this work. The jobber showed the mill how 
to manufacture hardwood properly and bought hundreds of 
small stocks, thus producing stability in a product. that had 
none previously. Finally, how is it possible for a business to 
get on or improve with the men out of it that developec, 
made and are keeping the business going? No business ever 
succeeded under these conditions. The jobbers saved the 
hardwood industry at Chicago with the help of the old-time 
millmen of the country, when the recommended changes in 
the grading rules would have wrecked the hardwood lumber 
business had they not been voted down. As a result of this 
a new list of recommended changes has been composed that 
can do the business that the jobbers love no harm and may 
do it a great deal of good. Good changes have always met 
with the approval of the jobbers. The jobbers are for hard- 
wood first, last and always and nothing can seek to injure 
the industry without arousing a protest from them. 


In coneluding his address the president spoke of the 
excellent prospects for next year’s business and said 
that even tho more than the usual amount of 


_logs is to be cut in the North there is bound 


to be a shortage next summer. He also spoke of the 
competition of cottonwood from British Columbia with 
basswood and stated that ‘‘this competition, I under- 
stand from the best sources, is now stopped and there 
will be no cottonwood competing with us next year.’’ 
Another feature of the basswood market he mentioned 
was that the increasing cost of paper boxes has caused 
many companies to turn to the basswood box. 

Treasurer F. H. Lewis reported receipts of $264.64 
during the year. This included a balance carried over 
of $78.64, and left a balance on hand after necessary 
expenses had been paid of $25.42. 

Secretary J. F. Hayden presented a very brief re- 
port dealing with the activities of the association dur- 
ing the year and expressed optimism over the business 
outlook. He said: ‘‘Just now I believe the business 
outlook is excellent and that prices for hardwood lum- 
ber will be better during the coming year than they 
have been for several years and that the trade will 
be larger in volume.’’ He closed with an appeal for 
more codperation from members of the association. 

The report of the railroad committee was then pre- 
sented by Chairman A. F. Wrbsky, in which he set 
forth the efforts that were made during the year to 
secure relief from the car shortage. The securing of 
some revision in rates favorable to the members of 
the association and the work being undertaken by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to regulate the car 
situation were explained. Members of the association 
were also urged to try to bring about more codperation 
with other associations in working out problems of mu- 
tual interest regarding car supply and rates. 

Chairman A. §. Bliss, of the board of arbitration, 
presented an unusual record, showing no disputes sub- 
mitted to it by members during the entire year. 


New Demurrage Rates Discussed 
The proposed new demurrage rates were brought up 
by D. F. Clark, who, as a member of the traffic com- 
mittee of the National Hardwood Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation said he wanted to get the sense of the meeting. 
It developed very quickly that members favored meas- 
ures looking to release of cars used as warehouses for 


grain and coal, but did not like the idea of a remedy . 


that might prove a permanent burden on the trade. 
H. Booraem said the change would do lumbermen more 
good than harm, by relieving them from car shortage 
conditions. J. M. Okoneski said he thought the present 
rules about right, and that it is up to the railroads to 


prevent abuses. Payson Smith said Federal 


, authorities 
have interposed to prevent improper use o: cars for 
storage. He thought they could well exercise that right 
to stop abuses, without changing the dem ‘age rule 
H. Booraem thought a change once made would never 


be rescinded, and that it would be better ¢ find and 
punish the guilty rather than penalize innocent pug. 
ness men. T. T. Jones said the jobbers’ small profit 
on any car is likely to be wiped out by the higher 
demurrage. No vote was taken. 

The report of Ed Borgeson, national inspector for 
the district, was presented showing 7,565,555 feet in. 
spected in this district in the last year. The seeretary 
read a telegram of regret from F. F. Fish, secretary 
of the National association. 

The price list matter next came up under the head 
of unfinished business. 

P. M. Parker moved that the plan adopted last year 
be continued. D. F. Clark advocated a published price 
list and moved that as an amendment, to be fixed by 
a committee of five. Payson Smith said the same plan 
is followed in Wisconsin and Michigan. Mr. Clark 
thought it would help to prevent price-cutting in this 
market by outside dealers. TT. T. Jones opposed a 
published list, and F. H. Lewis said it would give 
millmen an argument to put their prices up to whole. 
salers. The amendment was lost on a rising vote, and 
the motion then carried, continuing the plan of reports 
by members of their prices, from which the secretary 
makes up and sends out an average. 

Hendrik Booraem moved an advance in the dues from 
$5 to $10. As previous notice was required of this 
change, it was laid over, but a motion recommending 
it was passed and it was put into immediate effect an- 
ticipating action in January. Payson Smith gave no- 
tice of a motion to discontinue the forestry committee, 
also to come up in January. H. Booraem and D, fF, 
Clark spoke against the change. 

President Jones here appointed a nominating com- 
mittee, consisting of F. H. Lewis, A. H. Barnard and 
Harry P. Sutton. 


Gives Resume of Hardwood Business 


Payson Smith was then called on for an address and 
delivered one of unusual merit on the ‘‘ Hardwood 
Lumber Business, Past, Present and Future.’’ He first 
told of the multiplicity of grading rules that the old 
hardwood lumbermen had to know and contend with 
before the present standardization of grades, the abuses 
that the old system fostered and that the present one 
has done away with. Early in the address he took. 
the opportunity to express his ideas regarding the pro- 
posed changes in the grading rules of the National 
association, which are as follows: 


The Michigan maple association, the Wisconsin hemlock 
and hardwood association and the hardwood manufacturers 
association of the South, whose members are all timber 
owners, have the idea firmly fixed in their minds that the 
jobbers control the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
and that they, the jobbers, are opposed to any changes ib 
the present rules owing to their beigg greatly benefited by 
the opportunity given them under the present rules to make 
special grades or to blend grades. 

This, I feel sure, was not the reason which actuated the 
majority of the members of the National association to vote 
down the proposed changes brought up at our last annual 
meeting. It was the fact that the changes were. in their 
opinion, too radical and too varied to be assimilated by the 
country in one dose. The majority preferred more homeo- 
pathic treatment; hut I am convinced that it will cause in- 
tense feeling if not actual disruption, if some changes are 
not made to meet the views of those manufacturers who have 
vast sums of money invested in timber holdings and in sav 
mill plants, . i 

Should the Michigan, Wisconsin and manufacturers er ne 
ations amalgamate, it would leave the jobber alone in cone 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association and wit 
the manufacturers organized into another association, antag- 
onistic sentiments would naturally arise, whereas our in- 
terests are not antagonistic but are identical. 


Returning to the development of the hardwood lum 
ber business Mr. Smith told of his early experiences 
in the South and contended that lumbermen have never 
made any money from the sale of wood, but trom the 
increase in the value of the timber and its growth. 
He said: ‘‘This proves to me that in the past we 
lumbermen have received the least compensation for 
our labor, used the least intelligence and accom 
plished the least with our efforts of any class of = 
ness men who ever had such large amounts investe 
in their operations.’’ He attributed this condition, OF 
‘<failure’’ as he expressed it, to lack of cooperation, 
lack of knowledge of the cost of holding standing wo 
ber and the same lack of knowledge of the logy 
charges, taxes and the cost of manufacture. — Ile kc 
that the present tendency is all for alleviating thes 
conditions and said that to do so is the only way ™ 
which the lumber business can be saved. ae 

Regarding the position of the jobber tovay ‘ 
Smith said: a 
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t right Ro is 0 en ae ae trae ‘There be handled and labeled as such, and sold at a lower 
© rule, oa iny of the smaller manufacturers who could not con- price. 
| Never tins. to operate without jobbers, as the jobbers advance Election of Officers 
nd and mou’ upon their grees lumber and in many cases advance é 2 E 
: Bee moucy to pay = t om ear Fag ms yg ae The nominating committee report was here presented 
: Phe pri ande e eee: i ing: 
| profit tunrt y ‘based upon the ainounts received per thousand feet and adopted, electing the following: 
high by toose large manufacturers who maintain sales organiza- President—P. M. Parker. 
Sher tions and the smaller mills do not appreciate the fact that Vice president—Payson Smith, P 
the large manufacturers pay far such sales Lem gyanrer in Secretary—J. F. Hayden. a} ~ ; AS 
tor for salaries, traveling gg 9 omens bes cont settling Treasurer—F. H. Lewis. EXPERIENCE : RESOURCES : PRECISION 
: plai oss of accounts or insurance upon o 2 . j 
eet in- rah oe of $2 a thousand feet. Think of the panties B: me ge 7, Jones ie Bennett, F. M. : 
‘retary performed by the Jobber who, by close. personal contact with RRVENE isa ee ay a yok Neng le) DE IKOMCREI i. 
retary his trade and his thoro understanding of thelr financia President Jones, who had declined a reélection, had 
itio x , wh hes ? “ ape 
cn on, takes long tne paper for umber cold, whe etches to respond toa vote of thanks for his splendid’ serv- ; 
e head or complaint, ya re oe car being mates eo rage ices to the association and then introduced President- é Z ES 
ines the stock in dispute and makes Immediate disposition Of elect Parker, who took the chair. He responded with 
matter and thereby enables his customer to put the goeiege f : 7 
st year Sar Tne “the kiln or to use the lumber immediately, a short talk, urging jobbers to meet the situation by i 
d ro without waiting two weeks sg the at of a traveling becoming more expert sellers of lumber. Prices, he 
xed by representative, or worse yet, a long, tedious controversy by said, ought to go up so as to cover the cost of service, 0] UHES 
a wire and mail, while the unloading bas. Deen stopped ant ong credit, and such things. He urged members to 
Ri or factory is blocked od = — in dtepate = — be fair to themselves in reporting prices for com- 
In this causes endless inconvenience to the customer. The jobber has parison. He also defended Minnesota hardwood briefly. ° 
a place in the lumber business and performs a service of . ° ie 
osed a = pe. Me rg th the small coumnaauntion he receives. Some Minnesota stocks, he said, are fine, and it is LH the lum ber 
d give but if he is to remain and hold his place, his slogan must largely a question of proper manufacture. 
whole- be “Uniform prices, straight grades, and service. The business session then adjourned. A number of ° 
te, and J. M. Okoneski spoke on the proposed grading rule guests had been invited to the banquet, which took business have come 
ro changes offered by the Wisconsin manufacturers. He place in the Colonial room of the hotel at 6:30 p. m. y ‘ y 
retary outlined them and said that they would be bad for the No speeches were made and an entertainment program V3 = 
jobbers, because they multiply grades, which are al- of merit was provided by the committee, consisting of Z 4T0Ug. “1m EF ODN 
8 from ready too numerous for handling small stocks. The A. H. Barnard, J. M. Okoneski and E. H. Broughton. h . 
of this changes now proposed, he said, are better than those About sixty sat down to dinner. The West Hotel ers ‘1p. 
ending offered last year and they are workable, while the cabaret entertainers gave selected numbers. Captain 
ect an- others are not. In fact, the changes already have been George Sinclair and his two sons in Highland costume 
WO ne applied in the yard trade and probably will prove a danced the sword dance and hornpipe to the bagpipe 
mittee, good thing there and for the larger mills. muise. H. Carlson told Swedish stories and Vincent F. Or 3 6 Ca VS 
DF. H. Booraem spoke on ‘‘Shipping High Grade Lum- McGregor sang a number of baritone songs. 
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~ - We are unquestion- 
at SOUTHWESTERN TRAFFIC ASSOCIATI 
conta Sol ON ORGANIZED ably at or near the end 
‘ant 
antag: eMPHIs. Tr ; : ? : ° ° 
yur in- ee TENN., Dee. 5.—J. H. Townshend, secretary- many new members will bring, Paul Fischer has. been of a period of depr €SS1071 
p.m of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, made assistant secretary of the Southern Hardwood ° 
1 lum- al returned from Little Rock, where he participated Traffic Association, and F. B. Larson has been employed 12 values ° If You buy 
‘ences may. ‘8 in the organization of the Southwestern Hard- as an assistant in the Memphis office. Mr. Larson for five ‘ 
never “a Traffic Association, which has been formed in the years has been traffic manager of the Lumbermen’s 20W and buy right you 
m the — st_of Little Rock, Pine Bluff and other milling Bureau in Washington, D. C., and has had much experi- “77 
rowth. “ i in southeastern and southwestern Arkansas. ence in handling rate matters before the Interstate Com- will make money. Bu 4 
st we 4 “ir. “Townshend explained, in speaking of the meeting, merce Commission. Previous to that time he lived in ‘ 
mn for a, the Arkansas lumbermen had entered into an agree- Chicago, where he was employed in the traffic departments thr ough us and Wwe shall 
enti “nae with the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association to of several railroads. . 
 busi- epee traffic matters, but said that in order to create By reason of its constantly increasing activities, the SCe@ that You. buy 7 ight. 
vested 5 ni _Cooperative interest among the lumbermen of Southern Hardwood Traffic Association is becoming one 
on, OF cg ‘sas it was decided to form a separate traffic asso- of the most important and influential traffic organizations 
ation, ra nom, ae be known as the Southwestern Hardwood Traf- in the country. It is recognized as such in Washington 
 tim- - d \ssociation and to adopt a constitution and bylaws, and also in railroad circles. 
terest ie ‘as to elect officers and directors, all of which were Additional members to the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
> gaid cc oad Association are: Morgan Veneer Company, Pine Bluff, 
these , ‘cers were elected as follows: Ark.; Saline River Hardwood Co., Pine Bluff, Ark.; J. F. 
ay in a Tie ae poward Coles, of the Arkansas Oak Flooring McIntyre & Sons (Inc.), Pine Bluff, Ark.; Twin Cities 
Vice president—D, 8, Watrous, of the Little Rock Lumber Hardwood Co., Pine Bluff, Ark.; Norton-Wheeler Stave 
> Mr. & Monnfacturing Co., Little Rock. Co., Pine Bluff, Ark;.; H. A. Bennett Stave Co., Pine CHICAGO SEATTLE 
&S. ip mes and treasurer—R, R. McIntyre, of J. F. McIntyre Bluff, Ark.; J. H. Hamlen & Sons, Little Rock, Ark.; 1750 McCormick Bldg. 1009 White Bldg. 
‘stant eee lue. MeLean-Ark Lumber Co., Little Rock, Ark 
anized >, stant secretary—J. H, Townshend} Memphis ni lemteg se Dat aaasaguaad ee Bag ig gbrtt 
to sell wc i{cetors: C,H. Murphy, manager of the Sabine Hard- Arkansas lumbermen will be given six places on the PORTLAND (ORE. ) 
= 4 Whe en ae Co., Pine Bluff; W. H. Wheeler, of the Norton- board of governors of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 1310 North-western Bank Bldg. 
ere {8 Sons Co., Littie Evers by 2 be G. ire of E. L. Bruce Association as a result of the agreement by the former to : 
mobile Ste. inanufacturers, Little Rock on.of 3: B- Bamlen & Sons, allow the Southern Hardwood Traffie Association to han- NEW ORLEANS 
ow ele: Hardwood Lumber Co.,’ Dermott, Ark., and F. dle their traffic matters for them. They will be elected at 1213 Whitney-Central Bldg. 
ow of “hited a e Bliss-Cook Oak Co., Blissville, Ark. the annual of that body to be held here Jan. 18. The in- 
t after Hotel, pe ecided to hold monthly meetings in the Marion creases in the office force of the association are likewise 
= Little bd hgewe of which will take place on Dec. 9. The the direct result of the arrangement by which the South- 
ng the sie de 7 ig eanerters ean be reached by addressing ern Hardwood Traffic Association is to act for the Arkan- 
rip to 08h ant a Townshend will attend all meetings to dis- sas lumbermen in traffic matters. The number of.members 
K-- Traine matters. of the governing board will be increased to twenty-four 





‘n order to handle the increased business which the 


at the annual as against eighteen at present. 
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Friend a 
D> 
Lasting Presents; 
superintendent, lumber jack, retail dealer or @ 
yard foreman, you'll find in the following list iN 
’ 


i iL: ‘ iY 
wee iveYou oS 
’ 4 
ss 

\ 
AN 

> 5 oY 
Whether he is a millman, salesman, logging AN 

© 

of books interesting and instructive reading. 


Promote the efficiency of your company by a 

acquainting your men with : 
Lumber and Its Uses 

By R.S. Kellogg Vn 


It gives you in con- Yo 
densed, every-day Eng- af 





you need, 0 pages, 4 
with 59 illustrations of a f 
interesting reading. % 


Easily worth$5.00ofany LY 


LUMBER 


AND ITS USES 
R.S. KELLOGG 


lumberman’s money, {YG 
butis -_ for only$1.00 fre 
postpaid. : ce 

“Official” 2% 


¢ 
The Lumber Estimator oe 
By James M. Leaver my 

A revised and en- @ 

larged edition. It isthe Ny 
arbiter of contracts be- ee 

tween buyer and seller § 

andits applicationtoes- J) 
timating, invoicing and x 

checking has standard- iy 
ized and simplified all figuring methods, both in time and nih 





accuracy. Substantially bound and indexed, size 9% x <, 
1134 inches. Price, $10.00 per copy. ny), 
» 
The Official Estimator Ki § 
By James M. Leaver NY 
A new publication coveringinthe most completeman- 


4 ner—on the Decimal Principle—the whole field of figur- y ‘ 
YS ing for Surface Measure and Board Measure, Thick- ¢ 
nesses, Rounds, Squares, Saw Kerfs, Mouldings, Freight 
and Waste, for any and all kinds of lumber calculating. 

Size 4'2 x 1134 inches, substantially bound and indexed. fy 
$6.00 per copy. 


Na 
Manual for Northern Woodsmen Wye 
By Prof. Austin Cary 
Covers land surveying, map making, cruising, measure- 
ment of logs and standing timber, with valuable reference 
tables. Pocket size, canvas, with flap, prepaid $2.00. 


. In Forest Land 


2 Ye A book that lumbermen enjoy because it is about the 

» lumber business—reflecting its humor, philosophy and 
sentiment. It is designed particularly for gift and library 
purposes. Beautifully printed, illustrated and bound. 
Price, postpaid, $1.25 a copy. 





4 
Hi Glory of the Pines 9 ““— as 
A story of real life ee i ed : 


@ among the dangers 4% | GLORY OF THE PINES 
js and wonderful beauty | inehiomeaies 

6 of the forests of the 
iy North, andintheliberty 
and loneliness of wil- 
derness toil wheremo- 

notony and solitude tx 

I tame strong men. bs, 
@ lilustrated, postpaid, 


® $1.25 net. 
‘ The Woods 


Alaterbook of forest | 
verse containing the | 
later productions of 
I “‘thelumberman poet” 
§ and another delightful 
D addition to the litera- 

















ture of the industry. WILLS OAL MERE COVERS 
Cloth, prepaid, $1.00. ‘ ADE DTA eS Sao | 
\ Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


rs (4 . Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
‘y timber and sawlogs: contains over 200,000 figures that can 
Wy be relied on. Price, postpaid, in morocco binding, with 


lap and pocket, $3.00. In cloth, $2.00. 


: The Lumberman’s Actuary 

2 \) Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber be- 

RN§ tween 2 and 29,00) feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thou- 


sand. In leather $5.00, cloth $4.50. 





Send us your orders now while assortments are com- 
plete and we will mail books direct to any address you - 
say in time to reach destination by Christmas, with a 
Greeting card bearing your name. 


Write for a complete list of books we sell. Rye 
. 6 a) Se 
. American Lumberman 3 
: **The Greatest Lumber Journal on Earth’’ hs ?, 
431 South CHICAGO, > 
Dearborn 






lish just the information 2YA" 
AWC 





WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPEC’ — 





Ohioans Plan a Joint Southern Excusion—Committees Arrange for Annual Mee: ings — 
Foreign Trade to Be Exhaustively Discussed 





December 8-10—Northern Lumbermen’s Salesmanship Con- 
ference, Merrill, Wis. 

December 11—New York Lumber Trade Association, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. Annual meeting. 

December 11-14—Southern Commercial Congress, Armory, 
Norfolk, Va. Annual meeting. 

December 12, 18—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ 
Association, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

December 14—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

December 19—Empire State Forest Products Association, 
Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

January 16-18—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Court 
House, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

January 17—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

January 18—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Memphis, 
Tenn. Annual meeting. 

January 18, 19—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Armory, Cairo, Ill. Annual meeting. 

January 19—American Oak Manufacturers’ Association, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

January, 20—Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

January 23, 24—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

January 23-25—Empire State Association of Wholesale Lumber 

Sash & Door Salesmen of the State of New York, Onon- 
daga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

January 23-25—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 
January 24—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

January 24, 25—North Carolina Fo.estry Association, Raleigh, 
N. C. Annual meeting. 

January 24, 25—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y 
Annual meeting. 

January 24-26—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
(Canadian), Winnipeg, Man. Annual meeting. 

January 24-26—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Hotel Deshler, Columbus, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

January 24-26— Southwestern Lumbermen’s_ Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

January 24-26—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen. Hotel Deshler, Columbus, Ohio. Annual 
meeting. 

January 25, 26—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual 
meeting. 

January 25-27—National Foreign Trade Council, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

January 30, 31—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual 
meeting. 

January 30, 31—Northern White Cedar Association, Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

January 31-February 1, 2—Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, New Willard Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Annual meeting. 

February 7, 8—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting. 

February 7-9—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Hotel 

ome, Omaha, Neb. Annual meeting. 

February 7-9—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 11, 12—National Builders’ Supply Association, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 14-16—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel -Davenpcert, Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 

February 14-16—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 15-17—West Virginia Lumbe. & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Charleston, W. Va. Annual meeting. 

February 20—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 
Hotel Taft, New Haven, Conn. Annual meeting. 

February 20-22—Wisconsin- Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 





OHIO ASSOCIATIONS TO JOURNEY SOUTH 


As is its custom, the Union Association of Lumber 
& Sash & Door Salesmen will hold its annual meeting at 
the same time and place as that of the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumbermen—Jan. 24, 25 and 26 and Columbus, 
Ohio. The traveling salesmen’s association will hold its 
banquet Tuesday evening, Jan. 23. Secretary J. P. Bar- 
telle advises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: : 

John R. Gobey, of Columbus, has been made chairman of 
the general committee in charge of preparations for the con- 
vention proper and we are advised that the Columbus dealers 
are taking an active interest in making this a banner meet- 
ing in the history of the Ohio association. 

It is proposed to wind up the work of the convention by 
a trip to the lumber mills in the South. Already the com- 
mittee in charge of this trip (of which D. R. Winn, 82 East 
Northwood Avenue, Columbus, Ohio, is chairman) have 
received quite a number of applications for reservations. A 
special train will be made up if fifty or more indicate their 
desire to join. 

We expect to reach the mark set by President Winn upon 
taking office—‘‘400 members for 1917,” and we have close 
to that now, all live wires. 

Later advices state that the contemplated excursion 
will last about ten days and that about seventy-five 
dealers will participate with the salesmen. Two different 
routes are under consideration and the decision with re- 
gard to the route to be taken will rest with those that 
take the.trip. Many stops will be made for the inspection 
of mills. 


WISCONSIN BUILDERS ARRANGE INTERESTING 
PROGRAM 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Dec. 6.—A program of general interest 
to lumbermen of Wisconsin has been arranged for the 
meeting of the Wisconsin Master Builders’ Association, 
to be held in this city Jan. 10, 11 and 12. The meeting 
will open Wednesday afternoon with a session of the 
directors of the Builders’ Limited Mutual Liability In- 
surance Co., of which practically every member of the 
association is a stockholder. The convention proper will 
start Thursday morning and 400 or more visitors are 
expected to attend. 

The opening exercises will be held Thursday afternoon. 
Mayor John Mulva will deliver the address of welcome. 
KE. E. Beals, of Oshkosh, will present an address in be- 
half of the local Builders & Traders’ Exchange and 
President Joseph Tyrell, of Madison, will offer his annual 
address. Following -the reports of committees the con- 
vention will resolve itself into a meeting of the Builders’ 








Limited Mutual Liability Insurance Co. H. i. Geisler 
of Madison, secretary-manager of the company will talk 
on the purposes of the organization. H. M. | switt, of 
Madison, will speak on ‘‘ Adjustment of Claims,’’ and Dr, 
F. S. Meade, of Madison, medical director, wi!: give an 
address. 

At 6 o’clock Thursday evening there will be « hanquet, 
Friday morning will be devoted to sightseein;:. Auto. 
mobiles will be furnished for conveying the visitors to 
inspect the city’s various manufacturing plants, of which 
a large majority are devoted to the making of building 
materials. Friday afternoon Dr. C. G. Dwight, of Madi- 
son, will give a lecture on ‘‘Care of the Eyes.’’ Attorney 
General W. C. Owen, of Madison, will speak on ‘‘Legal 
Questions Pertaining to the Building Trades.’’ Richard 
L. Ferge will speak on ‘‘Overhead Expense.’’ 

Friday evening at an open meeting at the Opcra house 
the principal address will be by Sidney J. Williams, State 
building inspector, on ‘‘ Accident Prevention.’’ Edward 
M. Mahon, of Minneapolis, will speak on ‘‘ Co-operation,” 
and the remainder of the program will be devoted to 
motion pictures, lantern slides and music. The business 
session for election of officers, place of the next meeting 
and formal reports will be held Saturday morning. 





PITTSBURGH LUMBERMEN PREPARING FOR 
EXPORTERS’ ARRIVAL 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Dee. 5—The matter of entertainment 
for the members of the National Lumber Exporters’ As. 
sociation, who will hold their annual convention here 
Jan. 24, was discussed at this week’s meeting of the 
Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, and 
thereupon referred to a committee. The headquarters 
of the convention presumably will be located at the Will- 
iam Penn Hofel, where the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council will be held. At this 
latter meeting it is expected that many men prominent 
in all lines of industry and trade will take part. The 
Pittsburgh wholesalers and lumber trade in general will 
extend every possible attention to the lumbermen visiting 
the city during the National Lumber Exporters’ con- 
vention. 


TRUSTEES TO REVIEW YEAR’S WORK 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 5—A meeting of the board 
of trustees of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association will be held at the association headquarters, 
66 Broadway, Dec. 20. A number of important matters 
will be discussed and reports submitted covering the 
year’s work, as well as plans for activity during the win- 
ter months prior to the next annual meeting. Reports 
from the committees on credits, railroad and transporta- 
tion, legislation and the result of inquiries made for the 
Department of Commerce and Forestry at Washington, 
D. C., will be presented and discussed. Since the last an- 
nual meeting the association has made a substantial gain 
in membership, and all of the departments, particularly 
the bureau of information and the transportation bureau, 
have been unusually active in keeping members fully in- 
formed as to changing conditions. At the trustees’ meet- 
ing, action may be taken toward deciding the time and 
place of holding the next annual convention of the asso- 
ciation. 


THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY TO BE BIG SOCIAL 
EVENT 

New York, N. Y., Dee. 5.—Everything possible to make 
the thirtieth anniversary of the New York Lumber Trade 
Association a success has been attended to. The commit- 
tee is working hard to present something novel in the way 
of entertainment and there is no doubt that the grand 
ballroom at the Waldorf Astoria will be crowded Dee. 11. 
Secretary Treat, of the association, states that the full 
number of tickets has been subscribed and there is no 
doubt that this meeting will be one of the big lumber 
social events of the season. 











ANNUAL OF THE NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE 
COUNCIL 


PirrsBuRGH, Pa., Dee. 5.—The fourth National Forest 
Trade Convention, to be held here under the auspices of 
the National Foreign Trade Council, Jan. 25 to 27, inclu- 
sive, with headquarters at the William Penn Hotel, prom- 
ises to be one of the most important that the council 
has ever held. It will deal comprehensively with prob- 
lems arising in foreign trade and overseas commerce af- 
fecting mining and the lumber industry, merchan:lising, 
transportation and banking. The Federal Governinent 18 
to take active part thru prominent offices in the coming 
congress and delegates are expected here from a!! parts 
of the country. Special trains will bring representative 
business men from the Pacific coast, the centra! West, 
East and South. : 

A short list of the names of some of the prospective 
speakers will indicate the important character of the 
coming meeting. These include: John D. Ryan, prest 
dent of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co.; Choirman 
Edward N. Hurley, of the Federal Trade Commission; 
Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the National Cit y Bank 
of New York City; Prof. T. N. Carver, of Harvar! Unt 
versity; Melville E. Stone, general manager of thie Ass0- 
ciated Press; Capt. Robert Dollar, of San Francis ; Dr. 
E. E. Pratt, chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Dome 
tic Commerce, and many representatives of im) or 
business activities of the country. The problems slatet 
for the consideration of the conference include: ondt 
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foreign markets after the war, and the measures 


ad , to safeguard American foreign trade, as well as 
the i °.gn trade aspect of the American tariff system ; 
Coope: fion in foreign trade development; the American 
mereii; .t marine ; foreign investment of American capital 
as an: to oversea commerce and problems of the smaller 
manii-«turer and merchant. ; : 

Fri: y, Jan. 26, an excursion will be taken by the 
deleg:. = to one of the mines of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
Whey »./ll also visit the works of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass «0., Westinghouse Electrical & Manufacturing Co., 
the I. '. Heinz Co., and the Edgar Thompson plant of 
the Carnegie Steel Co. 

NOTH CAROLINA FORESTERS TO MEET 

A cali bas been issued for the seventh annual conven- 

tion ot ‘uc North Carolina Forestry Association, to be held 


in Ralcigh, that State, Jan. 24 and 25. Matters pertain- 
ing to {ve conservation of the forests of North Carolina 
will receive comprehensive attention, these including 
among oter phases reproduction of pine in the State, and 
the secking of an expression relative to the growing de- 
mand for a constructive State forest policy. The confer- 
ence will deal with the manufacture of paper from pulp 
woods and the establishment of pulp mills. The coming 
convention is expected to be one of the most interesting 
and result getting that the North Carolina Forestry Asso- 
ciation has ever held. 


TO HOLD IMPORTANT CONFERENCE 


EvANSVILLE, IND., Dee. 6—Lumber manufacturers and 
owners of wood consuming factories in this section are 
greatly interested in the conference of river and rail 
transportation that will be held in this city on Thursday 
and Friday, Dee. 14 and 15. Six States will be repre- 
sented: Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Ohio. The conference will be held under the auspices 
of the Evansville Chamber of Commerce and many ques- 
tions pertaining to transportation, shortage of cars and 
the like, will be discussed. The address of welcome will 
be made by Mayor Benjamin Bosse, well known among 
the lumber manufacturers of this city. Among promi- 
nent speakers who have accepted invitations to address the 
conference are: 

Alfred P. Thom, counsel of the Railway Executives’ Ad- 
yisory Committee; John Muir, president of the Railway In- 
vestors’ League; Frank P. Walsh, of Kansas City, chairman 
of the Commission on Industrial Relations; John Russeil, 
chairman of the transportation bureau of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Detroit, Mich.; J. E, Edgerton, president of 
the Tennessee Manufacturers’ Association; J. M. Glenn, sec- 
retary of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association; W. G. Lee, 
president of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen; Charles 
Nagel, former secretary of commerce and labor, now director 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States; S. M. 
Hastings, president of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; Lansing H. Beach, of the United States engineering 
corps, who has charge of the improvements of the Ohio 
River ; Frank Trumbull, chairman of the Railway Executives’ 
Advisory Committee on Federal Legislation ; N. C. Kingsbury, 


vice president of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 


and many others, 

The conference is expected to be the biggest of its 
kind ever held in this section. Claude Maley and Daniel 
A. Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers of this city, are members of the committee that 
is arranging the conference. 





TO CONVENE IN CHARLESTON 

CHARLESTON, W. VA., Dec. 6.—More than one hundred 
lumbermen are expected to attend the annual convention 
of the West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association, which will be held here Feb. 15, 16 and 
17. Charleston was selected as the meeting place at a 
conference of the board of directors of the association 
in Parkersburg. 


LOUISIANA LUMBERMEN TO MEET 
The Hotel Bentley, Alexandria, La., will be the site of 





the next meeting of the Alexandria District Lumbermen’s 
Exchange, scheduled for Dee. 12, following a luncheon to 
-be served at 1 p. m. of that day. Of the coming meet- 
ing Chairman Guy H. Mallam advises the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN: 


As this meeting will be the second anniversary of the 


starting of this cooperative movement in this district I trust 
we will have a full attendance. ‘ 
one in extending an invitation to any or more parties whu 
you think would be interested. 


Please act as a committee of 


The same request is addressed to all members of the 
exchange, to which is added: ‘‘It would be of added in- 
terest if each one of us would come prepared to give a 
suggestion as t6 broadening the scope of the work.’’ 

Hach member addressed is cordially invited to attend 
the meeting personally or by a representative. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEEMEN AN- 
NOUNCED 


NEw York, N: Y., Dec. 5—The committeemen ap- 
pointed for handling the details of the 1917 annual meet- 
ing of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, to be held in 
this city next September, have been announced as follows: 

Ways and Means—Charles R. Rogers, Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co., Long Island City. 

Treasurer of Finances—James R. Silliman, Standard Oxy- 
gen Co., 218 East Forty-second Street. 

Publicity—John R. Young, Merchants’ Association, Wool- 
worth Building. 

Entertainment—Robert G. Elbert, Hotel McAlpin, Broad- 
way and Thirty-fourth Street. 

Transportation—Harry F. 
System, 290 Broadway. 

The local Hoo-Hoo will have a dance on Dee. 30, at 
which time it is hoped to bring out a representative gath- 
ering. It will be the first time the New York members 
have held an affair at which the ladies will be present, 
and a delightful evening is assured those who are plan- 
ning to attend. 


Rose, Grand Trunk Railway 





ASSOCIATED COOPERAGE INDUSTRIES SOLIDIFY ORGANIZATION 


Mrmpuis, TENN., Dec. 5.—There were approximately 
125 members of the Associated Cooperage Industries pres- 
ent this morning when the semiannual meeting of the or- 
ganization was called to order. Three groups were repre- 
sented—the National Cooperage group, the Slack Cooper- 
age group and the Tight Stave group, the meeting of the 
two former being held in the forenoon and that of the 
latter in the afternoon. 

E. H. Detebaugh, treasurer of the Associated Cooper- 
age Industries, stated this afternoon that it was decided 
to appoint a committee on revision of grades and rules for 
purposes ot arbitration and for the manipulation of tim- 
ber more successfully. He said that there was a system of 
mspection maintained in all parts of the country by the 
slack cooperage group and that it) was proposed to have 
the same system in connection with the tight stave group 
and the national cooperage group. 

Mr. })cicbaugh also said that it was agreed that all 
members of the Associated Cooperage Industries, regard- 
less of the group to which they belonged, must submit all 
matters in dispute to arbitration and it was also sug- 
gested, he said, that members of the various groups should 
do business with members of the Associated Cooperage 
Industries, thus carrying out to the fullest the idea and 
Princip of coéperation. He emphasized the fact that 
membeis of the parent association would earry the bur- 






dens of the work necessary to be done in behalf of the 

Varlous groups, including the maintenance of a complete 

traffic ‘reau, with an expert rate man and an Interstate 

Commerse Commission attorney in charge, and other de- 

sien iis necessary for the welfare of the general mem- 
Ship. 

The membership of the Associated Cooperage Indus- 
tries, 1* developed at the meeting today, is 158 and it is 
estim!. i by those identified with the management of the 
-_ ' “ion that there will be 300 by the expiration of the 
next << months, , 
A tio was a meeting of the executive committee of the 
a cs ed Cooperage Industries today at which E. H. 
thi. .»uy treasurer, was authorized to cast’ the vote of 

<4 “nization in favor of the referendum to be taken 
et “1c auspices of the United States Chamber of Com- 
“ae “ith regard to the proposed incréase in the size of 
it ag ‘state Commerce Commission, the proposed dele- 
= 5. °f sole control of rate matters to the latter body 
, "'” proposed diversion of all railroad taxes to the 
Neh reasury. He was likewise authorized by this com- 
+S elle cast the vote of the association in favor of the 
lal ‘cum to be conducted in connection with certain 


. gislation which has for its purpose the freeing of 

coe interests from some of the handicaps under 
T: a..ty are placed at present. 

fceh veree during the meeting of the slack cooperage 

grc"p that the slack cooperage industry is not enjoying 


any too great prosperity at the moment because of the 
very great increase in the cost of labor, timber, machinery 
and everything else entering into the cost of manufac- 
ture. It was pointed out that, while prices have advanced, 
the cost of manufacture has gone up with such leaps and 
bounds that there now is no larger margin of profit for 
those engaged in this line than before the advance in 
prices of the finished product. Loose business methods, 
lack of codperation among the men engaged in this par- 
ticular branch of the business, high labor, congressional 
interference and other factors, including shortage of cars, 
were given as contributory reasons for this condition. 

As a means of putting the business on a sounder foot- 
ing, E. H. Defebaugh, a member of the executive commit- 
tee, proposed that’ a committee be appointed to determine 
scientifically the cost of production of the finished article, 
the overhead expense and every item entering into the 
making of the product to be sold, in order that something 
like an accurate scale for determining the selling price 
may be reached. ‘‘We must quit our harum-scarum way 
of dcing business,’’ he said. ‘‘We must get together, for 
every man now is separate and distinct in his method of 
doing business. It will be much better for us jointly to 
spend a few thousand dollars to determine what it costs 
us to do business than to continue our unscientific manner 
of arriving at a selling price.’’ 

F. 8. Charlot, of St. Louis, another member of the ex- 
ecutive committee, made a particularly impressive talk 
along the same line. He predicted that unless the slack 
cooperage interests did get together this particular busi- 
ness would develop into.a survival of the fittest. He also 
urged that members quit making contracts away ahead 
and speculating on the probable turn the market would 
take. 

C. F. Harrison, of St. Louis, was empowered to appoint 
a committee of five men to frame and submit a compre- 
hensive report tomorrow upon this branch of the cooper- 
age industry and to collect information from the members 
present regarding their stocks, their production and their 
sales. 

This evening the members of the Associated Cooperage 
Industries will enjoy their semiannual banquet at the 
Chisea Hotel. Walter L. Wellford, of Memphis, president 
of this organization, will act as toastmaster. Tomorrow 
will be given over to a joint discussion of the entire busi- 
ness of the three groups attending the present meeting 
of the association. 

Tt was announced yesterday, following the meeting of 
the executive committee, that B. C. Sheahan, of Chicago, 
had been engaged as permanent secretary of the associa- 
tion and that his headquarters would be in St. Louis. The 
general offices of the organization have heretofore been 
in Chicago. Mr. Sheahan left last evening for Chicago 
to sever his connection with Swift & Co. in order that he 
might enter actively upon his new duties. 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 
Paid to 
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The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio. 





Write for Details. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and buisness 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 








UMBERMEN 
Profit by leading 


in suggestions for bigger crops, for the more money your 
farmers make the more lumber they'll buy. Let us show you 
how, without obligation. Sample Booklet free. 


International Harvester Co. of N. J.'ci2! Chicago 








FRANCIS |, JOHNSON JR. 


1231 LUMBER 
Lumbermen’s Exchange Bldg, COMMISSION 
Phone 4114 Randolph CHICAGO 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 





Marine Insurance 
3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 





uickest dispatch from séaboard. é handle all classes of cargo and have 
Soocial Department: handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 
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PARA AAA 


Giv e Helpful 


Presents 


This Xmas 


and through the giving of books to your 
employees treating on subjects common to 
your business, help those who can in turn 
help you. 


Here’s a Few Such Books:— 


The Organization of the Lumber Industry 
By Wilson Compton, Ph.D. 

This volume embraces the most thorough and compre- 
hensive study thus far undertaken of price movements and 
ranges in the lumber industry and their economic causes. 
For the lumberman who seeks more light on these problems; 
for the forest engineer; for every student of lumber econo- 
mics, in fact, this volume holds invaluable information. 


Bound in cloth, $2.00 postpaid. 








Lumber Shed Construction 
Coversall phases of the 
construction of lumber 
sheds, offices and other 
buildings. Tells how to 
utilize every inch of space 
available. Contains plans 
and ideas of all kinds. 
The book is 8x11 inches 
in size, printed on 176 
pages of high-grade sepia 
paper, and durably bound 
in Russian linen. Sent 
prepaid to any address on 
this continent for $1.50. 








Logging and Lumbering ; 
or Forest Utilization 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck ; 
A textbook for forest} 
schools. There are many}}*, 
books on forestry, but}; 
they stop short of the 
harvesting and manufacturing operations, and the literature 
of logging and lumber manufacture is still meager. This book 
covers the subject in general outline fashion, with descriptions 
of principal methods and illustrations of principal equip- 
ment. The five main divisions include forest labor, cutting, 
transportation, foundations of manufacture, and manufactur- 
ing operations, including cooper- 
age, veneers, excelsior, wood 
pulp and other auxiliary indus- 
tries. Cloth, prepaid, $5.25. 














The Climax Tally Book 


For tallying hardwood lum- 
er. Bound in sheep with straps 
on outside cover for thumb and 
fingers. Extremely convenient 
in use. Prepaid, 75 cents; by 
express collect, six for $4; dozen 


$7.50 





The Preservation of 
Structural Timber 
By Howard F. Weiss 
Inall of the extensive literature 
of the wood preservation indus- 
try this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit ex- 
actly the needs of the engineer, 
forester, lumberman and student 
desiring a complete survey of the 
entire industry. 312 pages, 6x9, 
fully illustrated, $3.00 net, post- 
paid. 








Realm of the Retailer 
By Met L. Saley 
This book is full of helpful hints as to yard management, 
descriptions of lumber sheds, appliances for storing and 
handling lumber, bookkeeping methods, collections, etc. 
390 pages of the most interesting and instructive reading for 
retail dealers, bound in cloth, $1.50 a copy, postpaid. 





Send us your orders now while assortments are complete 
and we will mail books direct to any address you say in time 
to reach destination by Christmas, with a Greeting card bear- 
ing your name. 


Write for a complete list of books we sell. 


American Lumberman 


“*The Greatest Lumber Journal on Earth.’’ 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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CLUBS AND EXCHANGES HOLD CONFERENC!'S 


——___ 





Cincinnati Lumbermen Have a Lively Meeting — Baltimoreans’ Annual Mark: 
—St. Louis Organization to Be Strengthened 





CINCINNATI LUMBERMEN HOLD INTERESTING 
MEETING 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dee. 4—At the best attended and 
most interesting meeting held in the last two years, the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati this evening voiced 
opposition to the proposed increase in the charges for 
demurrage, and announced itself in favor of the continu- 
ance of the transit car privilege. More than forty mem- 
bers were in attendance and the expressions of opinion 
were unanimous that the increase of the demurrage charge 
would work an unfair hardship on lumber dealers and 
that every effort should be made to defeat the purposes 
of the railroads and to influence the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to lower the charges. To this end a 
special committee was authorized, to consist of the pres- 
ent committee in charge of the fight to maintain the re- 
consignment privilege with two additional members to 
be named by the president. The committee is composed 
of C. C. Hagemeyer, S. W. Ritchey and S. Earle Giffen, 
and President Christie will name the two new members 
this week. 

Alex Schmidt and C. F, Shiels led a discussion in which 
the sentiment of all who spoke was that the carriers are 
exercising great delay in handling cars in transit and 
that such shipments are delayed unreasonable periods 
and that there is further delay in deliveries after cars 
actually arrive at yard terminals. It was asserted that 
if it is right to charge shippers for keeping cars loaded 
overtime it would be only fair that carriers should be 
penalized for slowness in making deliveries. It was 
claimed that much of the present alleged car shortage 
would be removed if the railroads used ordinary dili- 
gence in forwarding cars and if cars in transit were 
spotted properly. 

The committee is given authority to investigate the 
whole subject and to take any further steps that may 
be considered necessary to present the position of the 
lumbermen before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The same committee was authorized to take whatever 
measures may be found to be necessary to combat a 
movement which, it was charged, the southern yellow pine 
interests are now promoting, to have retail dealers’ as- 
sociations thruout the country declare themselves in op- 
position to the transit car custom and to have such asso- 
ciations at their conventions declare that they will dis- 
courage their members from buying such transit ship- 
ments of lumber. In other words, to establish a boycott 
against transit cars. Each speaker declared that the 
transit car business is vital to many dealers and that 
effective measures should be taken to block such action 
by retail associations. To that end it was decided that 
the committee should interest the trade here in getting 
up a large delegation to the coming convention of the 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, to be held 
at Columbus, and to work against any such endorsement 
by the State association of the proposal of the southern 
yellow pine manufacturers. It was asserted that the 
amount of the transit car business done with the yellow 


pine manufacturers does not amount to more than 2 per- - 


cent of the total business of the yellow pine industry, 
and that it would be manifestly unfair to deprive those 
in the retail trade of what small benefit the transit car 
privilege does them. 

The president was also directed to name a committee 
to look into the matter of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States holding its conventions 
in other cities alternately with Cincinnati and to do what 
may be found possible to have these conventions held 
here, where the association’s headquarters are. It also 
was directed that this committee attend to the formali- 
ties of inviting the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers to hold its 1918 convention in Cincinnati. 

Every one was animated by the large attendance and 
the great interest exhibited by those present, and it was 
decided that a city-wide canvas be made to bring more 
of the members of the industry into the club. President 
Christie declared that some members who are members 
also of the lumber exchange of the Chamber of Com- 
merce were of the opnion that much more effective work 
for the interests of the industry could be done if there 
were only one organization. After considerable discus- 
sion it was decided to extend invitations to every lum- 
berman in the Cincinnati territory, not now a member of 
the club, to attend the January meeting, when it is pro- 
posed that the evening shall be largely devoted to dis- 
cussion of ways and means of getting the lumbermen 
of the district more interested in such work as the lum- 
bermen’s club and the lumber exchange are trying to 
do for the benefit of the trade. The opinion was ex- 
pressed that such a general discussion would result in 
devising some method whereby the club could work in 
unison with the exchange, in all matters, as has been 
done in the matter of the reclassification of forest prod- 
ucts, and that all such work could be done thru the Cham- 
ber of Commerce traffic bureau, by a committee of club 
members who also are members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


MAY ARRANGE FOR BANQUET AND BALL 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Dec. 6.—Mertice E. Taylor, secre- 
tary of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club and chairman 
of the entertainment committee of the club, says that 
the sentiment of the members seems to favor a big ban- 
quet and ball to be given shortly after New Year for the 
members, their families and friends. The matter will 
come up at the next meeting of the club, on Tuesday 





evening, Dec. 12, when Secretary Taylor : | th 
tainment committee probably will be emp: a a 
range for the event. iu: 





BALTIMORE EXCHANGE IN FORT 
ANNUAL 

BattimorE, Mp., Dee. 5.—The forty-sc ond anni 
meeting of the Baltimore Lumber Exchang«. which . 
held last night at the Merchants’ Club, he'd siadiaee 
hundred members together for some hour; dinenas : 
business, electing officers, acting on various propoeale 
and afterward feasting to the strains of potriotie He 
other airs. Rufus K. Goodenow, the retirin president 
submitted no formal yearly report, sayin " 


/ECOND 


that the year had been an improvement ove: bole 
he looked for improvement in 1917. Po 

The report of Chief Inspector J. G. Creamer showed 
that 76,354,571 feet of yellow pine, 1,893,696 feet of 


cypress and 8,469,495 feet of hardwoods had been ip. 
spected during the year by the corps of the exchange 
which was somewhat under the aggregate for 1915, hut 
made a fair showing. : 

There was stated to be a slight net loss in member. 
ship, but the outlook for gains was regarded by the 
membership committee as very good. The house com. 
mittee reported on matters coming under its jurisdic. 
tion, and L. H. Gwaltney, secretary of the American 
‘Lumber Co., read a transcript of all the meetings that 
have been held during the year. 

The treasurer’s report also proved satisfa 
then Mr. Goodenow proceeded to make his 
ment. 

The exchange then reaffirmed a subscription of $1,000) 
made last July to the Maryland League for National 
Defense and also voted to take care of a small def. 
ciency that existed at the end of the year. 

The next matter considered was a resolution offered 
some time ago by Alexander Campbell, of the James 
Lumber Co., that such changes be made in the inspec- 
tion rules of the exchange as would require the mark. 
ing of the exact content of a piece instead of, as now 
dropping to the next lower figure where the excess is 
less than six inches, and advancing to the next higher 
where it amounts to six inches and more. The proposed 
rule was made applicable solely to Virginia framing, 
which brought out the suggestion that all stocks be 
marked the same way. William M. Burgan offered a 
substitute resolution providing that the full number of 
feet be marked on a piece and the excess carried over 
until it amounts to another foot, this being added on 
to the next piece marked. The substitute gave rise to 
considerable discussion and was finally adopted. 

_ The secretary was directed to cast the vote for the 
ticket put up by the nominating committee, as follows: 

President—Parker D. Dix, Surry Lumber Co. 

Vice president—Pembroke M. Womble, Georgia Pine Co. 

Treasurer—Luther H. Gwaltney, American Lumber Co. 

Managing committee—Pembroke M. Womble; Rufus K, 
Goodenow, Canton Box Co.; John L. Alcock, John L. Alcock 
& Co.; William M. Burgan; David M. Wolf, Canton Lumber 
Co.; Henry D. Dryer, H. D. Dryer & Co.; Philip Greea, 
William C. Scherer Co.; John J. Kidd, Kidd & Buckingham 
Co.; Lewis Dill, Lewis Dill & Co.; Theodore Mottu, Theo. 
Mottu & Co.; Frederick A. Ascherfeld, Jannes Lumber Co.; 

Joseph D. Virdin and William T. Lawton were named 
a committee to escort the new president to the chair. 

New business was then taken up, a change in Article 
3 of the bylaws as regards the time of paying the 
annual dues being proposed and adopted. President 
Dix called attention to the fact that this is the last 
year of the exchange under the present charter and 
that it -will be necessary to have the organization re 
chartered. This matter was referred to the managing 
committee. At the suggestion of Mr. Dix a telegram 
was sent to Edward P. Gill, who is at Atlantic City, 
expressing best wishes for his early recovery. 

The company then adjourned to the banquet hall, 
where an elegant menu was served. 

Among the guests present were A. L. Williams, of C. 
Leary & Co., of London, who had arrived here in the 
morning, and who intends to make an extended trp 
thru the United States and Canada. Mr. Fisher, for- 
merly of Amsterdam, but who has been in this country 
about two years representing various foreign concerts, 
accompanied Mr. Williams. 

Messrs. Goodenow, Dix, and Womble were among 
those who made brief informal addresses. A professional 
monologist gave various humorous recitations which 
were greatly enjoyed, and Mr. Virdin sang a number of 
solos in fine style. 


MAY MAKE CHANGES IN CHARTER 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 5—Several important questions are 
expected to come up at the annual meeting for election of 
officers of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, on the 12th inst 
One question will be to change the charter in several ways; 
especially to provide for a regular entertainment com 
mittee. Another possible charter change will be to er 
large the charter to take in a more inclusive mevabership- 
As it is now the exchange is confined strictly to active 
lumbermen. There are many men indirectly engage 
in the lumber business, or who have their money investe 
in that business, who are barred because they #re silent 
partners or are not actively engaged. An attempt wil 
also be made to amend the charter so that the lumber 
men of East St. Louis may be invited to become mem 
bers. It is believed that such a charter extension ¥ 
greatly strengthen the exchange. 
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a EMBARGO EXCLUDES LUMBER ENTIRELY 


Lei »y of Shippers and Consignees Blamed— 
umbermen Favor Less Talk, More Action 





Boston, Mass., Dec. 6.—Lumber traffic eastward over 
th ston & Albany Railroad has been halted by an 


abs re embargo that went into effect at midnight to- 
da New England now is virtually isolated from the 
jun» produeing districts of the South, the West and 
the . outhwest, especially as there is no modification in 
the -:bargo against lumber shipments from these sec- 
tio? cing enforced by the New York, New Haven & 
Ha ord system. In placing the embargo the officials 
of }. ‘on and other distributing centers and the spruce 
on i. road by the ‘‘volume of eastbound business as a 
result of embargoes placed by competing lines.’’ The 
present breakdown of the rail transportation of New 
Eng}: appears to be the most complete and serious that 
has. of oeeurred and as a consequence lumber dealers 
of [yo-ion and other distributing centers, and the spruce 
manutacturers of northern New England are feeling de- 
cidediy downeast. 


Thc management of the Boston & Albany has done 
everything possible to avert an embargo by urging ship- 
pers to speed up the loading and unloading of cars, a 


matter in which the officials say they have received the 
fullest cojperation. However, the best efforts of all con- 
cernes lave not been able to reduce the number of foreign 


ears on the line, due to an increasing amount of east- 
pound freight routed over the road because of embargoes 
placed by other lines, and no other action but the placing 
of an embargo was considered possible. 

Efforts of the American Railway Association to af- 
ford quick relief to the railroads that are suffering most 
severely from the car shortage have practically been 
failures. Under the direction of the association the New 
England roads have been instructed since Dee. 1, when- 
ever they have more cars on their lines than they own, 
to turn over to southern and western connections at least 
30 pereent more cars than are received daily from these 
sources, the order applying to both loaded and empty 
ears. This order has not been complied with, so far 
as the New England lines are concerned, altho the present 
general embargo should make it quite practicable to do 
so. The railroads say that it is the fault of the con- 
signees and shippers here who will not or can not unload 
and load ears with reasonable celerity. On the other 
hand, the shippers and consignees declare with equal 
emphasis that it is the fault of the railroads; first, be- 
cause the roads, and particularly the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, possess insufficient rolling stock 
and locomotive power, and inadequate terminal facilities ; 
second, because the roads insist on keeping freight patrons 
waiting until they are frantic for supplies of raw mate- 
rials or empty cars in which to ship manufactured prod- 
ucts which have piled up until available storage space is 
exhausted and impatient customers are cancelling orders, 
and then rush in more cars than the shippers and con- 
signees possibly can handle in the allowed free tinie. 

One angry lumber dealer said that unless the railroads 
make drastic changes in their policy and methods of han- 
dling business it is inevitable that Government owner- 
ship will result. In part he said: 


Have you observed that James H. Hustis, the receiver of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad, is doing very little talking, but 
is accomplishing wonders with that broken-down, dilapidated 
system sprawled over northern New England? And have you 
noticed that the management of another road operating to 
the south of Boston is doing a mighty lot of talking all the 
way from here to Washington, but that actual accomplish- 
ments have been infinitesimal? 

My cope is: Let us have less talking by railroad presi- 
dents, even if we have to muzzle them, and let us accomplish 

ing if we have to fire all the railroad managements in 

untry and run the roads ourselves. I do not believe in 

nent ownership of railroads. I consider that would 

be little short of a national calamity, but I think Govern- 

ment ownership is preferable to a breakdown of rail trans- 

portation jike this at such a critical time for the industrial 
progress of our nation. 


At present the Pennsylvania railroad’s embargoes ap- 








ply against lumber for the Youngstown (Ohio) district. 
Under the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
roal’s embargo, effective since Nov. 19,.the embargo is 
lifted only on less than carload freight when originating 
In New 


ngland or at points on the New Haven and the 
central! New England Railroad’s lines in New York State. 





TURPENTINE OPERATORS CONSIDER ORGANIZING 


uw OrLEANS, Dee. 5—A meeting of representatives 
or ti turpentine industry of three States—Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Texas—was held at the St. Charles Hotel 
last : ck for further discussion of the plan to organize 
ve “sociation of turpentine producers. D. J. Gay pre- 
Side’ and a definite plan of organization was submitted, 
orn “cutly modeled to some extent upon the organization 


Southern Pine Association. The plan contemplates 
the ‘corporation of an association under Louisiana law, 
to « ‘lect and disseminate facts regarding production and 
inption of turpentine and rosin, to establish an in- 
on staff, arbitrate differences etc. The members 


C0) , 
sp 


é i be subscribers to the service, agreeing to furnish 
seed <tatistical information required and to pay 10 cents 
{2 gallons of turpentine produced, with a provision 


’ cents of this shall be credited to the subscriber 
‘ese the information asked by the association is 
‘ptly furnished. 

"as said that about 35 percent of the production in 
SISSIDpI1, Louisiana and east Texas was represented 
ae meeting, and that representatives of about the 
the | percentage had signified their willingness to enter 


°rganization on the basis proposed. Chairman Gay 


m 
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To 
and western Kentucky and the first batch of these was A aoe of —— Cheer 
sold at 36 cents a dozen; prior to this eggs had been istresse ealers 
selling here at 48 and 50 cents a dozen. is a door that will live up to the claims made for it and that’s why 


and L. N. Dantzler were appointed a special commit- 
tee to employ a secretary to canvass those eligible for 
membership and secure their signatures on the contracts 
submitted. Another meeting will be held Dec. 20, when 
it is hoped to complete the work of organization. 


Last week’s meeting was addressed by Dr. F. P. Veitch, e 
of the Agricultural Department’s Bureau of Chemistry, wo ] S 
and Ray Weiss, of the Forest Products Laboratory. 
cutting 90,000,000 feet 
LUMBERMAN MAYOR COMBATS HIGH COST OF LIVING yearly warrant you sending 


Buys Coal from Mines and Sells at Cost—Foodstuffs US yOUT yard stock orders for 
Also Sold at Lower Prices 


PACIFIC COAST 




















——_ Dimension, Timbers, 
EVANSVILLE, IND., Dec. 6.—There has been little or no 


ee Finish, Flooring, 
relief in Evansville, southern Indiana and western Ken- 


tucky from the car shortage and many manufacturing Drop Siding, Ceiling, 
plants not only have difficulty in getting cars to move Moulding Etc. 

their products but pay a fancy price for coal and in ” 

instances it has been a hard proposition to get enough 


fuel to keep the plants running. Coal in Evansville still 

retails at 12 and 13 cents a bushel and owners of wood and 

consuming plants have been forced to pay these prices. em oO 
In order to force down prices on coal if necessary Mayor 


Benjamin Bosse has gone into the coal business for the 


city. He announced a few days ago that if local opera- Shiplap, Boa rds and 
tors and dealers charged over 12 cents for coal he would Straight or Drop Siding. 

buy coal and sell it to the people of this city at 12 cents Mixed Cars. 

or under. Two days after his announcement he asked for Address correspondence to 


bids for coal to be used by the city and only two opera- th Belli 
tors submitted bids; both bid at 13 cents a bushel. E. K., Woo South Bellingham, 


p : : Washington. 
Mayor Bosse at once went into Warrick County, adjoin- 
ing Vanderburg County, in which Evansville is located, Lumber Co 
and bought coal at 8 cents a bushel. He also bought 40,- Minneapolis Office: " 
000 bushels from a mine on Green River near Spottsville, — 600 Lumber Exchange, in charge of F. H. MEYER, 


Mills at 
Ky., and this coal is being brought here in barges this 


Hoquiam 
week and will be stored by the city and kept in reserve and: South 
for the colder weather. Union labor leaders here com- Bellingham, Wash. 
plained that the Kentucky coal came from a nonunion 


mine and Mayor Bosse replied that if necessary he would 
lease or buy the mine and unionize it, as he is determined 
to keep down the price of coal in this city. 

Mayor Bosse also opened a municipal market here this 
week and brought in thousands of rabbits that he sold 
for 15 cents apiece. Before this rabbits had been retail- 
ing here at 30 and 35 cents each. The mayor also bought 
several carloads of potatoes in Wisconsin and is selling 
them at cost. Thousands of dozens of eggs have also 
been brought in from southern Indiana, southern Illinois 








we say ‘a message of good cheer’’ because you'll always find 


RENEW OPPOSITION TO UNIFORM BUILDING LAW *“Woco” Soft 





e 

ag eg im bo rmaegg gree Na the Yellow Fir Doors 
pending uniform e building law, which lumbermen be. W A 
say will radically curtail the use of their material in thelr natural beauty in gvain and figure with that of other doors 
future construction work and alterations, was mani- and then you'll understand why they bring repeat orders to deal- 
fested at a meeting in Young’s Hotel of the Mayors’ area. aes 
Club, composed of the chief executives of the important Guiles o streiaiet ov mined pay oly eee ey 
cities of the State. The club voted after long and some- pore paca aire SC yee. wpa 2 eng 
what heated discussion to invite the chairman of the Order today. Window and door frames a specialty. 
recess committee of the legislature, which has the build- Send for catalog. 
ing law in charge, to appear before a joint meeting this 
month of the Mayors’ Club and the City and Town So- The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
licitors’ Association. He will be asked to explain his 


TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 


views on the building law and to listen to what the 
mayors think about it. 


Mayor George W. Wright, of Worcester, expressed 


the views of many of his associates when he declared W. Cc. aaa encod ere Pe. 
that he objected in common with many other citizens H. S. OSGOOD, 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
to having a building commissioner in Boston supervising icago Representative. 


Ch 
building operations in Worcester. W. S. NURENBURG, 





= «= Lumber Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 




















EMPLOYEES TO GET BONUS AND INCREASED WAGES 


MosILE, ALA., Dec. 4.—The J. T. Horne Veneer Co., of 


Tuscaloosa, Ala., announces that on Christmas it will dis- { 
tribute $800 among its employees and, effective Jan. 1, r O e C 
1917, will increase the wages of all employees 15 percent. 

This action is due to the splendid success of the company YOURSELF AND YOUR 

during the last year. CUSTOMERS 


against inferior quality and grades 
EASTERN BUILDING OPERATIONS BREAK ALL RECORDS jy selling trade marked products—the 
New York, Dec.. 6.—Increase of nearly 50 percent kind the manufacturer stands back of and 
over last year, which in turn broke all previous records l arantees. Next time specif 
for the volume of building operations thruout the east- a y a an waar ened ae 
ern and central States, is shown by the comparative sta- OU! trade ma y s 
tistics covering the first eleven months of the year. If 









“\ 
the value of all classes of building contracts granted in : NG \ 
a given section of the country is any criterion of the SEBS a = 
demand for and consumption of lumber—and the aver- Sa 
age lumber dealer will say that it is—then 1916 is surely —_SRANO-— 
a red letter year. FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
Statistics of contracts awarded from Jan. 1 to Dee. 1, EVERETT, WASH. 
in New England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, f n 
Maryland, Delaware, District of Columbia, Virginia, Try ‘* Electric Brand 


Ohio, West Virginia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, 


ot o 
Michigan, Minnesota, North and South Dakota and parts V G F F] 
of Missouri and eastern Kansas, compiled by the F. W. * a 1r oorin 
Dodge Co., show that the value of business this year has : 39 
been $1,243,998,397, as against $857,190,100 last year. Fir, Lumber and Cedar Siding 
eg a the first eleven months of the last seven Straight or Mixed Care. 
Brom) Jaupl t0 Dee 1, 19166... sees e woes $1,243,998,397 F B L b C 
1% PON, AO ENO, Dy ROTO 6 0 oe ec cesae cess 857,190,100 bad 
from dane fo Dec 2 ANG. 000000000000 sia Merry-Baker Lumber Co. 
Brom Jan, 1 -t6 Dec. 1,-191S. 23.5... cc ecs se 798,117,500 . General Office and Mills, 
a — : ba — . er Sng SV bis eTaee Ce wee 208,291,500 GHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr . 
From Jan. 1 to Dec. 1. 1910.......... 11.12. 756284931 M429 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. EVERETT, WASH. 
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“Safety First” 
for Eastern Buyers 


when you send us your orders 

you can rest assured that they 
will not be side-tracked, but in- 
stead, we guarantee you prompt 
attention at all times. Tell us 
your needs in 


Fir, Cedar, Spruce 
and Hemlock Lumber 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
FACTORY STOCKS BOX SHOOKS 
IDAHO WHITE and WESTERN PINE 





and let us put you on the right 
track to more business and inci- 
dentally more profits. The large, 
complete assortments of stock we 
carry on hand at all times means 
prompt service for Eastern buyers. 


We specialize in 
Car and Cargo Shipments. 


Lester W. David Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers—Merchants—Exporters 
544-548 Henry Building, SEATTLE 
Mills at North Portland,Ore.—Capacity 300,000 ft. 10 hours 

















/ ’ 
. Introducing— 


The Western Lumber 
Sales Company 


Wholesalers of 


[WESTERN LUMBER 


Our Specialty—Shorts and 
Odds and Ends of all sorts. 





Our Aim—To provide a safe, 
sane and satisfactory distribu- 
tion of Lumber Products. 


We would be pleased to receive your Inquiries and Invite Correspondence. 


The Western Lumber Sales Company 
The 42 Story L. C. Smith Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH, 











lle 
Eastern Never had a more complete assortment a ) 
Pacific Coast woods from which to choose, 
Buyers 


did you? Such a variety as we offer you cer- 
tainly suggesis unprejudiced advice on the 


— uses of each and incidentally, more profits. 
bo = h Eastern Oregon Soft 
a aate California White 
California Sugar 
Get our Idaho White 
prices today. 


Western Soft 


OREGON-WASHINGTON LBR. & MFG. CO. 


General Office SEATTLE Henry Building 








Address all inquiries to EASTERN SALES OFFICE, 652 Otis Bldg., Chicago, Ill. / 








RETAIL DEALERS 


gain prestige among their architect and contractor 
friends when they let them know that they can 
supply all kinds of structural materjal manufac- 
tured from Old Growth Yellow Fir. This is a 
specialty with us, Get our prices today. 








Foster-Morgan Lumber Co. 


Lumber and Shingles 
Mills at Nagrom, Wash. Henry Bldg., SEATTLE. 


FORESTER MAKES INTERESTING REPORT 


St. Paun, Mryn., Dee. 5.—State Forester W. T. Cox of 
Minnesota, in his annual report just made to the gov- 
ernor, tells of the excellent progress made by the State 
in reforesting certain lands, and speaks especially of the 
flourishing growth of white and norway pine on the 
Burntside forest. The report says that there now are a 
little over 4,000,000 pine and spruce seedlings and trans- 
plants from one to four years old in the University 
nurseries at Itasca Park and Cloquet to be used for 
reforestation of State lands. During the year an appro- 
priation of $12,500 was expended in the care for and 
improvement of the Itasca State Park, and in building 
roads, fire lines and trails in the park. The attention 
of the governor is called to the fact that a soil survey 
of the State’s lands would determine the lands that are 
most suitable for agricultural purposes and those better 
adapted for the production of timber. 

Some interesting figures are given relative to the 
income derived by European countries from their forests. 
Professor Fernow, dean of the Forest School at Toronto, 
is quoted as saying: ‘‘France, during the last century, 
by private and Government enterprise, reforested 2,400,- 
000 acres of waste land at an expenditure of $18,000,000, 
and in consequence finds herself in possession of forest 
property valued at $140,000,000.’’ 

The report in conclusion says: 


We think we are quite conservative in saying that if the 
land in Minnesota that is properly adapted for the purpose 
were converted into normal State forest it eventually would 
represent a capital of $200,000,000, yielding an annual net 
revenue of $6,000,000. Properly to start this great work 
needs the help of the law-making power of the State and a 
soil survey and classification of the State’s public land are 
the first steps. 


AMERICAN SAWMILL OPERATES IN WEST INDIES 


At Wilson City, Abaco, in the British West Indies, 
an American firm is operating a modern sawmill with 
a capacity of 70,000 feet a day, according to the report 
of Consul William F. Doty. The only timber cut is 
yellow pine and it is said to be ‘‘about as hard as 
mahogany.’’ The company has sufficient standing tim- 
ber to operate for seventy years at the present rate of 
cutting. The only railroad in the Bahama islands is 
maintained by this company and is fourteen miles long. 
Logging operations are carried on much as they are in 
the States, branch lines being run out from the main 
line of the railroad for the yarding and loading of 
logs by steam skidders. Building operations in the 
islands have been discontinued as much as possible 
by the Government during the war, but in 1915 the 
company cut 10,179,000 feet of yellow pine. Of this 
total 6,652,085 feet, valued at $102,312, was exported, 
almost all of which went to Cuba. 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


NorFro.xk, VA., Dec. 2.—Reports dated Nov. 1 of stocks 
and orders on hand from about twenty-five mills show 
them to be oversold on rough lumber, largely the lower 
grades, 27,000,000 feet, which was the same amount as 
on Oct. 1, while the surplus of rough on hand not covered 
by orders was 10,000,000 feet, or 5,000,000 feet less than 
on Oct. 1. The total stock on hand Noy. 1 was less than 
on Oct. 1, showing that the production during October 
of low grade rough lumber was fully taken up by orders 
received while more orders were secured for the better 
grades than stock was manufactured. In rough lumber, 
the total amount oversold considering all items was 17,- 
000,000 feet as against 11,600,000 on Oct. 1. In dressed 
lumber these same mills on Nov. 1 were oversold 2,100,- 
000 feet as against a surplus on hand Oct. 1 of 725,000 
feet. This means that during October these manufac- 
turers secured orders for 3,000,000 feet more of dressed 
stock than they produced. This is the first time in many 
months that these mills have been oversold on dressed 
lumber. As the amount of business done during Novem- 
‘er was larger than during October, with no appreciable 
increase in the amount of production, North Carolina 
pine mills have sufficient business on their books to keep 
them busy for some time and also have sufficient grounds 
to ask more money for their stock. 





TELLS OF POSTBELLUM TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 6.—Lumber dealers here inter- 
ested in foreign trade secured important information 
yesterday and today from Pierce C, Williams, United 
States commercial attache to the United Kingdom with 
headquarters in London. - Mr. Williams is home on leave 
and will be in Boston until Saturday of this week. He 
sees a big opportunity for American lumber shippers 
who are in a position to supply the British market, but 
feels that American lumbermen should give more attention 
to what England wants to buy and less thought to surplus 
mill stocks which American lumber manufacturers want to 
dispose of. His opinion is that American lumbermen 
should do an even better business with the United King- 
dom after the war is over than they are doing today 
under abnormal war conditions. 

Mr. Williams is the youngest member of the commer- 
cial attache staff, but he already has had extensive ex- 
perience in foreign trade. At the time of his appoint- 
ment as commercial attache Mr. Williams was connected 
with the W. R. Grace & Co. forces in New York City, 
having charge of this firm’s foreign trade in ores. He 
had been employed previously by the Crucible Steel Co. 
of America, for which concern he traveled extensively in 
South America and Europe. Further experience in for- 
eign trade was acquired as an official of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce. 


ee 
Since he is accredited to a country at war, ‘{r, Wij. 


iams has been advised not to make public — jdreggeg 
but he is glad to meet business men personally ; | to gig. 
cuss with them specific questions relating to i: de with 
the United Kingdom. 

During his stay in Boston Mr. Williams is i cing his 
headquarters at the local office of the Bureau c Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, 1801 Custom House ‘uildin 
W. A. Graham Clark, commercial agent for ti United 
States Department of Commerce at Boston, has {en notj. 
fying business men in this section of Mr. Willia .s’ pyes. 


ence and his willingness to supply information «at may 
lead to the increase of business with the United '. ngdom, 





SOUTHERN PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


The weekly trade barometer of the Southeii Pine 
Association, compiled from reports from 154 wills for 
the week ended Friday, Dec. 1, for the first time jp 
several weeks shows that ship. 
ments have exceeded both produe. 
tion and orders. This dves not 
necessarily indicate, however, 
that the car shortage has been re. 
lieved to any considerable extent, 
but rather shows the disposition 
on the part of manufacturers to 
curtail production and to decline 
to book orders for material that 
requires early delivery until they 
can see some relief from the acute 
ear shortage. The report shows 
orders on hand 29,806 cars, or 
631,052,632 feet; orders received 
during the week 3,768 cars, or 79, 
776,096 feet, making a total of 
33,574 cars, or 710,828,728 feet, 
Shipments during the week were 
4,016 cars, or 85,026,752 feet, leav- 
Normal ing a balance of orders on hand 
of 29,558 cars, or 625,801,976 feet. 
Production for the week at the 
154 mills included in this report 
amounted to 84,988,628 feet, 
against a normal ‘production at 
these mills for the same period of 
104,469,838 feet; thus actual pro- 
duction is shown to be below nor- 
mal 19,481,210 feet, or 18.65 per- 
cent. Shipments were in excess of 
production for the week 38,124 
feet, or .04 percent, while orders 
were below production for the 
week 5,212,532 feet, or 6.13 per- 
cent. Shipments were in excess 
of orders for the week 5,250,656 
feet, or 6.18 percent. Shipments 
were below normal production for 
the week 19,443,086 feet, or 18.61 
percent, while orders were less 
than normal production 24,693,742 
feet, or 23.64 percent. The de- 
crease in orders compared with last report was 5,250,656 
feet, or .83 percent. The report shows a reduction in 
total unfilled orders on hand of 527 cars. In this report 
21,172 feet is used as the basis for carload, this being 
the average sized car shipped in October. 
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THREATEN TO GO ELSEWHERE FOR LUMBER 


CLEVELAND, OH10, Dec. '5.—Lumber interests of the 
city, thru the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, have 
made a firm denial of certain charges made by some 
builders regarding prices on lumber. Claiming they will 
have lower prices for their materials or go elsewhere for 
them, these builders have made the claim that cost of 
lumber here has advanced from 50 to 75 percent. Absurd- 
ity of the statement, according to the Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers, is seen in facts and figures showing that 
the average increase of lumber above normal is 5 percent, 
while prices asked today are actually lower than they 
were several years ago. 

Moreover, it is shown that in the last few weeks prices 
have dropped on some materials, giving the buyers an 
additional advantage. While it is admitted that other 
building materials may be higher, lumber dealers brand 
as absolutely false the charges made against their prod- 
uct. 

In a statement by the Board, it is shown that’ the cost 
of building rests rather with labor than lumber. Cal- 
penters, brick layers and hodearriers are receiving wages 
they never dreamed of a few years ago. And labor, it 18 
further pointed out, is 75 percent of the cost of any com: 
modity. The highest increase in any article carricd 
local yards is on asphalt shingles, which are 7 percent 
higher. 





THREATEN RENEWAL OF STRIKE 


EvERETT, WASH., Dec. 2.—An announcement has been 
made by Everett Shingle Weavers’ Union, Local \0. 
that a mass meeting will be held soon to discuss a tr rewal 
of the shingle weavers’ strike. The meeting, it 5 a0 
nounced, will give opportunity to set forth the reasons 
which make necessary the recalling of the strike. It 38 
asserted that since the shingle weavers’ strike was ealled 
off, two weeks ago, the manufacturers have shown 20 dis- 
position to meet the millworkers’ demands. The mills 
are operating under open shop and they intend t: con 
tinue doing so. At present the mills all have full crews 


with many on the waiting list and it is not expecte: that 


they will make any concessions to union shinglewevers- 
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q ~ THE LUMBERMAN POET 


TWO PORTRAITS 
room is rich: A carpet green as grass 
looms with mahogany a wealthy red. 
. book-ease very proud in leaded glass, 
. chandelier of prisms overhead, 


‘yiose speak the ease of dollars. Everywhere 


-ood taste so evident it no longer is— 


Retimement that has merely learned to stare. 


iiow like the man this ottice is of his! 


His ‘ather left a million, so they say, 


A Jot of money for an only son, 
Who came to wealth as children come to play 

And thought it was a time to romp and run. 
And so he took a chance at this and that, 

‘he while his wite played royal to her set— 
In public queen, in private called a cat, 

\\ orshipped with hate by every dame she met. 


They say his father was the common kind; 
A swamper, was it, when he first began? 
They say his father had a common mind 
And, when he married, was a workingman. 
But he was shrewd, altho he couldn’t spell; 
He studied timber as men study books; 
He had the nerve to buy and not to sell. 
That picture yonder, like the son it looks— 


Looks like him yet not like him: Someway there 
Is something different, tho I can’t tell what. 
The eyes? the nose? the forehead? or the hair? 
And yet they seem to look alike a lot. 
Yes, that’s his father, that is plain enough. 
Well, it’s some credit to him that he had, 
Amongst mahogany and gold and stuff, 
A place to put a picture of his dad. 


And here’s himself, this other picture here; 
Father and son, beyond a word of doubt; 
And now the thing becomes a bit more clear— 
The son’s the father with some things left out. 
Here is the father’s shrewd and kindly eye, 
The head erect, the shoulders strong and square, 
And there the son, not shrewd so much as sly— 
The father’s son, yet much is missing there. 


The father left a million, so it’s said, 
And yet the million that the son has lost 
Is not the only blossom that is dead— 

His way of living something greater cost. 
His father’s dollars, these we need not mourn; 
His father’s virtues, where are all of these? 
Surely with some of them the boy was born— 

These are the losses, these the tragedies. 


Well, I should worry, as the kiddies say. 
They have to pay the fiddler they who dance. 
I'll serve my papers and be on my way; 
I only wish that I had had his chance. 
Perhaps misfortune may his fortune be: 
Perhaps disaster yet will prove—who knows ?— 
He still has left some of his legacy, 
Some of the gifts on which I can’t foreclose. 


NOW 
Stars—they are made of your eyes; 
Moon—it is made of your hair; 
When the long summer night dies 
Still they are there, they are there. 
Roses—they bloom in your face; 
_Liles—the white of your brow; 
You are the time and the place— 
Nothing now matters but Now. 








THE FATHER 
wonder, when she is a woman, 
1 wonder, when he is a man, 
ue, with her culture and her learning, 
He, with his hope’s completed plan, 


a 


Ch 


Wonder if they will remember— 

if they will see the sacrifice— 

ror all the honor life shall bring them, 
Will know their father paid the price. 


J wonder will they know the longing, 

_the dreams, he had to put away— 

Pill know he bartered his tomorrow 
‘o meet the needs of their today. 


~or men shall write him out a failure, 
Who had the gift and used it ill— 
10 chose a little better bondage, 
Nor dared to starve untrammeled still. 


ve do not put it from us lightly 
_The laurel Fame, O critic ol 
e long to do our mighty labors, 
"he work that we were made to do— 


~ut only to a few forever 

| Is given it to do the task, 

‘nd we must put aside the greater 
Who stoop the lesser boon to ask. 


x ¢ t, after all of life is over, 

_ Reward may come to such as he— 

“erhaps the son shall be hereafter 
The thing his father meant to be. 


INTERPRETERS 


There are some thoughts too sad to put in words. 
There are some joys too deep for accents gay. 

I think that that is why God makes the birds, 
Such things to say. 


There are some moments full of melodies 
Too sweet for harps or any human thing. 

I think that that is why God makes the trees, 
Such songs to sing. 


There are some souls that down life’s highway pass 
Too fair to last in hope’s bright diadem. 

I think that that is why God makes the grass, 
To shelter them. 


“There are some hours too lonely for the light, 


When shining rays but rude intruders seem. 
I think that that is why God makes the night, 
To sleep, and dream. 





MOONRISE 


As red as passion is the rising moon 
When first it lifts beyond the hill or sea; 

But, as it journeys to the midnight noon, 
Paler and paler grows the moon to me— 
Until it floats in silver purity. 


New-risen planet of the love of youth, 
Now all aglow with earth’s reflected rays, 

So shall you pale in color, grow in truth, 
With the slow passage of the coming days. 





Germany believes in U-ing to the line, let the 


ships fall where they may. 





WHITTLE YOUR TROUBLES AWAY 
(Dedicated to Good Whittlers Everywhere.) 
When it’s looking a little bit blue at the house 
And a little bit gray at the mill, 
When she wants a piano, a car or a blouse, 
Or the business is rottener still, 
There is one consolation especially fine 
When matters are blue or are gray— 
Just get out your knife and a splinter of pine 
And whittle your troubles away. 


When notes are maturing and projects are not, 
The future is harder to see, 

When prices and profits are far under what 
You thought they would certainly be, 

When creditors always are right on the job 
And debtors are slow on the pay, 

Don’t give up the battle, don’t sorrow and sob— 
Just whittle your troubles away. 


I reckon there isn’t a trouble on earth, 
Or was since beginning began, 

That really and truly was actually worth 
One-half of the worry of man. 

I figure there isn’t a trouble or care 
Tomorrow to come, or today, 

A single vexation on earth anywhere, 
That man cannot whittle away. 


There’s something so sweet in the smell of the pine, 
So graceful the curl of the wood, 

A scent from the shaving as pleasant as wine 
That gets you to feeling so good 

That things that were tangled are straightened at last 
And labor is simple as play. 

Whenever you think you are stuck good and fast 
Just whittle your troubles away. 


Religion is something a man really needs, 
The bible’s a friend and a guide; 

But more consolation as living proceeds 
The Lord has seen fit to provide. 

A jack-knife, I think, is a help unto grace, 
And you may reach heaven some day 

If, when there is worry all over the place, 
You whittle your troubles away. 





OH, TO BE A GYPSY 
Oh, to be a gypsy, and drive a gypsy van 
Uphill and downhill, and be a gypsy man! 
Willow for your whipstock, clover in your hat, 
Nothing in your pocketbook at all—but what of that! 


Tin pans that rattle, tin pails that swing— 
Uphill and downhill merrily they sing; 
Jingle and jangle, clashing out a tune, 
Making gypsy melody for a gypsy June! 


Uphill and downhill, a blossom in your mouth, 
Northward in summertime, winter in the South. 
Just a van to ward you from the heat or cold, 
No house to shelter you, no house to hold! 


Money is a burden, dollars are a care, 

But a gypsy wanders, wanders anywhere; 
Uphill and downhill, gypsy, let us roam, 
Ev’ry night a campfire, ev’ry night a home! 


It is strange that some of these fellows who 
are crazy about golf as an exercise never thought 
of an ag. 


John McMaster 
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THE NAME 


Means Quality in 
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ri Wing tee 


. soup EXCLUSIVELY BY 
CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 
Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE. 








Revive Mill Construction by Using a 


Fir Structural Timbers 


We Specialize in long, strong and durable timbers, 
hence are responsible for correct grading. 





We know your every requirement and have the faci- 
lities for promptly filling your Mixed Yard Orders. 


Tell us your needs today. 
Malone, 


Vance Lumber Co., was: 


a Sales Representatives, Puget Sound Lumber Agency, Seattle, Wash. 








Atlas Lumber Company, “wasi.” 


Manufacturers 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 
Red Cedar Shingles 





‘TRADE 











We Mix to Suit Your Needs 


and if you are desirous of obtaining really Big Value Lumber 
from the Pacific Coast we would suggest a trial order of our 


FIR Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling, 


Dimension and Lumber. 


HEMLOCK Boards 21d Shiplap. 
CEDAR oo = “ RITE- GRADE’ 
Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 
Tell us your needs today. 


John D. Collins Yiisine, 
Wasa”. Lumber Co. | 
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AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 








30 Cars Every 
10 Hours 


Selling Organization? 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 
POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co. 

(E. T. Sturgeon) 
SALT LAKE CITY, R.C. Angell Co. 

(R. C. Angell) 

GRAND ISLAND, 
McCormick & White, (T. P. White) 
OMAHA, McCormick & White, 

(F. P. McCormick) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr. Co. 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West Dept.) 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 

J. D. Merrill, West Hotel 


means prompt shipments 
of all orders. Tell us your 
needs in 


Douglas Fir 


and then check us up on 
the time it takes to fill 
and deliver your lumber. 
We give Quality and Ser- 
vice with every order. & 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, OREGON 











Works at St. Helens, Ore. 


Creosoted Piles 
Bridge Timbers 
Wharf Timbers 


Ties and Cross Arms 


Cargo and Rail Shipment 
Export Work a Specialty 


St. Helens Creosoting Co. 


912-913 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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? J. AL. PATTISON LUMBER CO.. Inc. 


Native and Imported 


Hardwoods 


FOR 


Factory, Railway and Shipbuilding 



























Large or 


Oregon Timber S251 Trac 


For Operating or for Investment. 


EARL PARSONS, Eugene, Oregon 








BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance = = - -55 postpaid 
Forest Policy - = = = 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection - <« 1.65 postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











MOTOR DELIVERY A NECESSITY OF GOOD SERVICE 





Trailers Reduce the Cost of Handling — Automobiles Decrease Fire Patrol F 
Wonderful Record of Especially Designed Truck 


“pense — 





SERVICE TO CUSTOMERS MAKES TRAILER 
NECESSARY 


One of the best evidences of the generally recognized 
merit of trailers is their use by a number of automobile 
manufacturers. For instance, the Ford Motor Co., the 
Saxon Motor Co. and the Studebaker Corporation are 
among the manufacturers of automobiles that use a 
large number of trailers. Incidentally all of these com- 
panies are using trailers manufactured by the Troy 
Wagon Works Co., of Troy, Ohio. The Troy company 
makes a specialty of trailers, and builds them in all sizes, 
from one to five tons capacity. 

One of the problems confronting lumbermen who de- 
cide to use a motor truck is the necessity of getting as 
much service out of it as 
possible. Probably there is 


time, which naturally increased the hotel i ‘ils, Tq er. 
plaining how the use of automobiles has less: ied this oy 
pense, he said: 


With the use of cars each warden is coveriy 


» mo 
twice the mileage, eats his breakfast at headqu term anne 
back by supper time—in fact, not one of our vardens oe 
stayed away from his headquarters for lodgins during ¢h 
entire season. Each warden drives his own car ‘nd‘we bay 
him a monthly allowance in addition to his sala ;, whic, 4 
no case has exceeded the allowance made for hor» service in 
former years. Our force of wardens was reduce: in Dumber 
from eleven to seven during the present season. he seve 


men have shown better results, and we have saveu an amount 
equal to the salary and monthly expense account of four 
wardens during the present season. The automobile has 
proved a valuable means of transporting men for fire fighting 
I know of several fires that were put out by get‘ing men on 
the job soon after the fire started. Had we depended on 





no better way to do this 
than by using one or more 
trailers, thus allowing a very 
much larger quantity of lum- 
ber to be handled at one 
time. The problem of quick 
delivery and ability to get 
there on time is generally 
recognized as worth money 
to the lumber dealer. Mor- 
rison, Merrill & Co., of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, appreciate 
this fact and make it the 
principal argument for the 
use of the trailer. This com- 
pany has been using a 3-ton 
truck in connection with a 
5-ton Troy trailer for some 











time and say: ‘‘We are 
satisfied with our invest- 
ment. We don’t feel that it is any particular saving in 
delivery cost except that the service is materially bene- 
fited.’’ This statement is explained by the fact that in 
the country surrounding Salt Lake City the roads are 
very poor during two or three months of the year and 
this makes it almost impossible to operate either truck or 
trailer. The company also reports that with the use of 
motor truck and trailer it is possible to expand the size 
of the sales territory. In emphasizing the worth of this 
form of delivery T. H. Hudson, treasurer, says: ‘‘We 
are quite convinced that trucking in our business is neces- 
sary, not from the point of view of economy, but from 
the point of view of increasing the service to our cus- 
tomers. In other words, under the old scheme of team 
hauling it perhaps required half a day to make deliveries 
to some jobs while with truck facilities we are able to 
make the same delivery in perhaps an hour or so. Until 
we build a good many more miles of paved roads we can 


TRUCK AND TROY TRAILER OPERATED BY MORRISON, MERRILL & CO. 


horses in such cases the loss to our members would have 
been heavy. We also have the advantage of having our 
wardens cover all of their district each day, and this couid 
not be accomplished with the use of horses. 





HURLBURT TRUCK MAKES SPLENDID RECORD 


The motor truck is becoming more and more essential 
in the operation of an up-to-date, progressive retail yard, 
in helping the retailer to extend the sales territory, to 
speed up deliveries and generally to give contractors and 
other customers the feeling of having secured that real 
service that goes such a long way in securing permanent 
and satisfied customers. The motor truck that handles 
lumber with the greatest success has to be adapted to 
that handling and wide awake truck manufacturers are 
cooperating with lumbermen to this end. From time to 
time appliances have been fixed up to suit the needs of 
lumber handling by trucks, but only too frequently are 

they kept a secret by the in- 

ventor. However, Fred H. 

Ludwig, manager of Merritt 

Bros., of Reading, Pa., is 

not in that class and is al- 

ways willing to pass a good 
- thing along to other lumber. 
men. His company has in 
operation a Hurlburt truck, 








ros 


HURLBURT TRUCK ESPECIALLY DESIGNEG FOR RETAIL LUMBER COMPANY 


not conceive how motor trucks can supplant team deliver- 
ies entirely. We are quite convinced that it will be sev- 
eral years before truck hauling will supersede team haul- 
ing; necessarily, in the meantime we expect to operate 
with combination equipment.’’ It would seem from this 
that in other sections of the country where better roads 
are provided it would be almost an impossibility for the 
lumber dealer to do without the service of a motor truck 
and trailer. Competition is becoming keener and keener 
and the question of getting lumber to a job within a cer- 
tain time is attaining greater and greater importance in 
the securing of customers and holding them after they 
have been secured. Certainly the ability to deliver lum- 
ber within a few minutes after the receipt of a rush order 
is an almost incaleulable selling argument, and it is re- 
ceiving much attention at the hands of retail lumbermen. 





AUTOMOBILE PROVES VALUE IN FOREST 
PATROLLING 


During the last fire season, J. Lee Morford, of Gaylord, 
Mich., chief warden of the forest fire protective depart- 
ment of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, reports that the regular wardens of the associa- 
tion this year abandoned the use of horses in patrol work 
and substituted automobiles. Mr. Morford reports that 
the use of automobiles has resulted in a considerable 
saving in the cost of forest patrol work and at the same 
time has enabled wardens to do much more satisfactory 
work with less effort on their own part. While the horse 
system of patrol was in effect he said that in order for 
the wardens to do effective work they were compelled to 
stay away from headquarters two or three days at a 





manufactured by the Hur- 
burt’ Motor Truck Co., of 
New York, and especially de- 
signed for the handling of 
lumber. This car is fitted 
out with a special design of 
body rollers, standards ete, 
that were designed by George 
F. Lance, of the Lance Mo- 
tor Car Co., of Reading, local 
distributers of the Hurlburt 
: : é trucks. The performance of 
this truck in delivering lumber has been especially satis 
factory. The accompanying illustration shows the pos 
tion of the body rollers, the type of standards ete. 

Regarding the truck, Mr. Ludwig says: 

This 2-ton truck has proved so satisfactory that we want 
other dealers to pattern after the design. There are five 
rollers on the loading platform that are locked while the 
truek is moving, and may be turned with a crank when Ul 
loading. In this manner it is possible to move 2 load by 
turning the crank until the load of lumber is moved fer 
enough back to overbalance and touch the ground. The truck 
may then be drawn from under the load and leaves it nicely 
piled on the ground. To help the load remain in shape 4 
chain frequently is tied around the load before the driver 
pulls his truck away from under the end. : 

By means of the roller system of unloading it is done 8? 
easily that we are able to run the truck with only one mat, 
namely the driver, and we do not need a helper. The {0r 


lowing table gives an excellent idea of the monthly oper 
ting costs: 





warts 

Miles Gallons of gas_ of ? 
BRAS cer fiisc concen iano wets 993 148 a 
MBE Sac avets fone chaceenuen 919 135 ri 
| | RR TER Storer Sree 1,019 137 25 
Ee eee re 1,169 150 29 
ear 1,243 - 156 31 
Tee ns eaten 1,231 162 Bs: 
Total six months...... 6,574 888 186 


Average miles per day, 45 plus; average miles per gaa) 
of gasoline, 7.4 miles; averhge miles per gallon of ol, 4 
miles. ‘oinal tires 

The car has now traveled 8,000 miles on its original . 
and has been out of service only one day, when it wai It 
ing repaired because of injuries sustained in a Collistons les 
reaches trade within a radius of approximately twen Me we 
from our yard, thus ailowing us to serve customer sis, 
could not reach by team. "he truck replaces two uthful- 
and in long distance duty we can say with perfect tr 
ness that it does the work of three teams. 
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LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 
(Concluded from Page 41) 
Con: :ssioner MeChord suggested $1 for the third day, $2 
for ‘»« fourth and fifth days and $5 for each day thereafter. 





SNATH STICKS GET SAME RATING AS LUMBER 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
Wasuineton, D. C., Dee. 7—In a decision handed 
down today the Interstate Commerce Commission holds 
that » rate on snath sticks in carloads from Luxora, Ark., 
to Indianapolis is 3 cents per 100 pounds higher than on 


lumber manufactured from the same kind of wood was 
and im the future will be unreasonable to the extent 
that i+ exceeds the lumber rate. 

In the decision the commission follows its finding in 
Florence Wagon Works versus Mobile & Ohio. Com- 
plaint in this ease was filed by the Indianapolis Cham- 
ber cf Commerce on behalf of the North Indianapolis 


Cradle Works. The commission states that this finding 
is subject to modification if a different conclusion shall 
be rected in the general lumber investigation. 





BRIEF OPPOSES READJUSTMENT OF SHINGLE 


RATES 
Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 6.—In No. 8793—West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association et al. versus Ahnapee & Western 
Railway Co. et al—L. 8S. McIntyre, traffic manager of the 
association, has filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion a brief in opposition to the readjustment of rates on 
shingles from points in Washington and Oregon and the 
Province of British Columbia to points in~Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan, Missouri and Wisconsin. 

The rates complained of are in R. H. Countiss’ tariff, 
I. C. C. 1017, effective Jan. 15, 1916. For years prior to that 
date, the brief states, the carload rates on shingles from 
Seattle to Chicago was 65 cents per 100 pounds. This rate 
was effective Oct. 15, 1908. The new adjustment, increasing 
the rate to 67 cents to “meet the Iowa rate” is unjust and 
unreasonable. Says the brief: 

The 65-cent rate to Chicago applied as a maximum to 
intermediate territory is amply compensatory compared to 
thru rates presently in effect on shingles both east and west 
of the advanced rate territory. There has been no change 
in the character of shingles in the last seven or eight years. 

i 2 ‘pondents state, their thru rates have always 
been basi on the combination over Minnesota Transfer, then 
what about their rates on lumber, which are still on the 
basis prescribed by the commission in 1908 and now main- 
tained on less than the combination over Minnesota Trans- 


fer? 

The rate from California on redwood shingles has not 
been advanced from 65 to 67 cents, altho the distance is 
considerably greater than from north Pacific coast points. 

The commission has reaffirmed its decisions in the “eastern 
rate cases” of 1908 a number of times and just as con- 
sistently held in innumerable other decisions to the principle 
that the combination of local factors was not determinative 
of just and reasonable thru rates. 





OAKLAND GAINS ADVANTAGE IN FREIGHTS 


San Francisco, Cat., Dec. 2.—The recent decision of the 
State Railroad Commission in the Sacramento Valley case 
will give Oakland a material advantage which it has long 
sought to gain, and will assist in making it an industrial city, 
in the opinion of the rate experts of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, who have just issued a statement commenting on it. 
They said : 

As a result of the State Railroad Commission’s decision in 
the Sacramento Valley rate case, in which Oakland contended 


for lower rates than San Francisco, the city of Oakland, and 
shippers in the city of Oakland, will enjoy materially lower 
rates to practically all important points in the Sacramento 
Valley. Heretofore, the rates from Oakland and San Fran- 


cisco have been the same, notwithstanding Oakland’s more 
advantageous location and closer proximity to the Sacra- 
mento Valley. The decision prescribes the rates, which shall 
be published by the Southern Pacific Co., from both Oak- 
land and San Francisco. Oakland’s advantage at the more 
important shipping points will range from 20 cents to 60 
cents a ton. This adjustment of rates decidedly strengthens 
Oakland's position as a jobbing and manufacturing center, as 
it recognizes the favorable geographical location of Oakland 
from a transportation point of view and, in effect, gives 
notice that hereafter Oakland must be considered as the land 
terminus of the trunk lines converging at San Francisco Bay. 





ASSOCIATION’S TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT WINS 


VICTORY 
, JACKSONVILLE, FLA.,, Dec. 4.—A notable victory was won 
ast week by the traffic department of the Georgia-Florida 


Saw Mill Association in the matter of the attempted advance 
in log rates by the Seaboard Air Line Railroad. The Seaboard 
petitioned for an advance of 35 cents a thousand feet on all 
hauls. no matter what the distance, which anvroximated 
an advance in every instance of 20 percent. The carrier 


asked that this advanced rate be put into effect Nov. 1, but 





the Geor s'a-Florida Saw Mill Association first obtained a stay 
— vn. T and this week presented argument thru Traffic 
Po Y. E. Gardner why the proposed advances should 
0 i ees ed. Mr. Gardner based his case upon two points. 
ra the low class of equipment required to transport 
The « other was the extreme heavy loading of log.cars. 
ae. ‘ida State railroad commission listened to the argu- 
ne nts of the carrier and Mr. Gardner and ruled that the 
oo ‘ advanced rates be not allowed. This ruling saves 


's of dollars to the lumbermen. 





STR: ING TO SECURE BETTER TRANSPORTA- 
TION FACILITIES 


OS' "osu, WIs., Dee. 5.—F. M. Ducker, traffic manager for 


all _-‘hern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
ae rehalf of the members affected by the present car 
“a c and incident disadvantages in the shipment of lum- 
an Reb sbifen in Federal and Wisconsin State traffic 
enc sles to secure better facilities. ‘T?unk line carriers 
the « os ineluding the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
ic. the North Western, the Omaha, the Burlington, the 
Wic.., {Central and others, have filed a tariff with the 
Zo ‘— Railroad Commission wherein it is proposed to 
inna a pvp charges to the same basis as was con- 
gens Pn advances on interstate traffic, filed to become 
state Cc ec. 1 to 12 and which were suspended by the Inter- 
a ee Commission under protest of shippers an‘ 
Cov «rece /PPers' organizations. The Wisconsin Railroad 


9 ission has assigned a hearing for Dec. 12 at Madison, 


} for the 
interests ne, burpose of taking testimony pertinent to the 


* Tesponse to its protest before the commission on pro- 





posed changes in demurrage charges and rules contemplated 
by the carriers generally thruout Western Trunk Line ter- 
ritory, the Northern hemlock association has been advised 
that the order has been suspended until March 31, in 
the interim of which a hearing will be held. Substance 
of the main contentions made in behalf of the lumber ship- 
pers has been issued to its members by Secretary Swan, of 
the Hemlock association. 





COOPERAGE RATE HEARING HELD 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 4.—An investigation to determine 
whether the railroads were justified in raising rates on 
cooperage between Chicago, St. Paul, St. Louis and Kansas 
City was held here Saturday last by George T. Bell, exam- 
iner for the Interstate Commerce Commission. The new 
tariff proposed made an increase of 20 percent from the 
points named on carload minimum weights, and it also was 
proposed to abolish the “two car for one” rule, under which 
the shipper had the privilege of using two small cars when 
he could not get a cooperage car. After hearing protests 
from a number of shippers and manufacturers the examiner 
took the matter under advisement. 


WILL BE ASKED TO CORRECT ITS REPORT 


Houston, Trex., Dec. 5.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will be requested to correct its report on the valu- 
ation of the Gulf Coast lines, recently made, according to 
President J. S. Pyeatt. The report of the commission was 
that the Gulf coast lines are incorporated for $40,000,000 
with a physical valuation of $8,865,636, valuation being 
based on what it would cost to reproduce, minus actuai 
depreciation, and that the length of the road in Texas was 
172 miles. According to Mr. Pyeatt the valuation quoted 
is that of the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, one of the 
railroads in the system, and that even this is a low valu- 
ation for that line. He says the entire system has more than 
900 miles of trackage and that there is only a capitalization 
of $30,000,000, against which there are only $6,000,000 in 
securities at 6 percent against the capital. 

The Texas State railroad commission will also file a 
protest against the adoption of the tentative valuation 
placed on the Texas Midland Railroad by the valuation 
division of the Interstate Commerce Commission, this be- 
ing the first railroad to be valued and the first protest to 
be filed. The State commission has just received valuations 
on two additional roads, the Texarkana & Fort Smith Rail- 
way showing cost of reproduction new $7,435,343 and re- 
production less depreciation $6,421,525; the Port Arthur 
Dock & Channel Co., reproduction new $1,367,278 and re- 
production less depreciation $1,193,099. 


~ 


NEW RULE BEFORE STATE COMMISSION 


Houston, TEx., Dec. 5.—Shippers in Texas may not be 
compelled to pay for larger cars than asked for if new 
rules which have been set down for hearing by the State 
railroad commission on Dec. 12 are adopted. They are as 
follows: 

When shippers order cars of certain dimensions or weiglit 
carrying capacity, and cars of larger dimensions or greater 
weight carrying capacity are furnished at the convenience 
of the carrier, the minimum weight for cars of the size or 
capacity ordered, as provided in the tariff applicable to the 
transportation of the commodity to be hauled, shall be pro- 
tected, unless actual weight ,of the shipment is greater; 
provided the shipment could have been loaded into a car of 
the size and capacity ordered by the shipper. | 

When cars of larger dimensions or greater weight carry- 
ing capacity than ordered by the shippers are furnished 
at the carrier’s convenience, the waybill shall show size 
or capacity of car ordered and date of order, and shall also 
show that the car used was furnished at the carrier's con- 
venience. Waybill shall also show size or capacity of the 
car furnished, in addition to its number and initial. 


COMING CONCATENATIONS ANNOUNCED 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 6.—Secretary Tennant, of the 
Conecatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, reports that the brethren 
are scheduled to hold a grand concatenation Dec. 9 at 
San Francisco. Detroit is on the list next, the date 
being Dec. 13. On that date there will be a concatena- 
tion and dinner at Tuller Hotel. Both Secretary Tennant 
and Grand Snark of the Universe Julius Seidel will be 
present. On the day following they will be in Cleveland 
and will be guests at a luncheon given by the Cleveland 
order. On Dec. 15 they are due at Buffalo, where an- 
other luncheon is scheduled. 

Secretary Tennant reports the order in a flourishing 
condition. 
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GUS F. STEGER.—The death of Gus F. Steger, presi- 
dent of the Steger Lumber Co., of Bonham, Tex., occurred 
Nov. 28, as a result of heart trouble. He was also presi- 


_ dent of the Steger Milling Co., of Bonham and the Steger 


Milling Co., of Denison, and connected with several other 
enterprises. Mr. Steger was born in Moscow, Tenn., in 
1856 and was a resident of Bonham for the last twenty- 
five years. He is survived by his widow, one son, Gus F. 
Steger, jr., of Bonham; three daughters, Mrs. Gertrude 
Pett, of Galveston; Mrs. Oliva Stark, of San Antonio, and 
Mrs. Keston Webb, of Bonham; four brothers, Robert E., 
Thomas P. and Virgie Steger, of Bonham, and John 
Steger, of Tennessee. 





MRS. FRED W. KRATZ.—The eldest daughter of Fred 
W. Reitz, of the Clemens Reitz Sons Co., hardwood lum- 
ber manufacturer of Evansville, Ind., Mrs. Fred W. 
Kratz, died at her residence, 913 Blackford Avenue, Nov. 
27. She was a bright and talented woman and is sur- 
vived by her husband, father and mother and three 
brothers. 





EDWARD WOOD.—Secretary and treasurer of the New 
Orleans’ branch of the Union Naval Stores Co. was acci- 
dentally shot and killed on Thanksgiving Day, while on 
a hunting trip near Hattiesburg, Miss., with a party of 
fellow hunters. He was 35 years old and widely ac- 
quainted thruout southern Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Alabama. His widow and a 5-year-old son survive him. 





ISAAC SMART.—A well known lumber and coal dealer 
of Kentland, Ind., Isaac Smart, died Sunday morning, 
Dec. 3, at the age of 78. He had been engaged in the 
lumber and coal business since May 1, 1897. 


SOUTHERN LUMBER CONCERN IN BANKRUPTCY 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


HuntTSvILLE, ALA., Dec. 6—The Hitt Lumber Co., of 
Decatur, which was thrown into involuntary bankruptcy 
late Tuesday afternoon, is reported to have liabilities 
amounting to about $1,000,000. The petition for involun- 
tary bankruptcy was filed in the Federal court here by 
the National Newark Banking Co., the American Na- 
tional Bank dnd N. W. Halsey Estate Co., all of Newark, 
N. J. These petitioners claim amounts due them totaling 
$618,317. As this is a case of involuntary bankruptcy 
it is not possible to secure a list of the creditors other 
than those filing the petition. 

The Hitt Lumber Co. operated a sawmill in Decatur, 
one in Mt. Vernon, a box factory in Knoxville, Teun., 
and a mill in Mobile, Ala. This is the largest bankruptcy 


bill ever filed in the Federal court at this place with the 
exception of that of the Knight-Yancey Co., which in- 
volved approximately $6,000,000. 

W. W. Moss, of Norfolk, Va., has been named as re- 
ceived for the Hitt Lumber Co. 
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“‘That’s the Same 
Kind of DoorWe 
Used 40 Years 
A go ” 


You'll hear many of 
your customers say 
this when you show 
them our 


& Good 
é Old-Fashioned 


White Pine Doors 


for they are the kind the trade in the Middle West and East 
have used for fifty years, Recommend them for White 
Enamel finish. 


We also manufacture W. F. K. D. 
Window and Door Frames and new 


bright Moulding. ORDER NOW. 
Western Pine Mfg. Co. 
s to Washington Mill Co. 


Spokane, Wash. 








F. W. KIENZLE, Representative, 
441 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Idaho White 
and 
Western Pine 
ae? Cedar and Larch 

i) Lumber 
Cedar Poles and Piling 


TRY DOVER QUALITY 


Dover Lumber Co., 
Eastern REPRESENTATIVES: 
IDAHO WHITE PINE MFRS.’ AGENCY 
208 So. LaSatte Sr., Cuicaao, It. 






Dover, Ida. 

































































































Manufacturers of 


IdahoWhite Pine 
White Spruce 
Larch 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Missoula, Mont. 


N. P. & Milwaukee shipments 












































Pattern and 
Special 





GEORGE E. LAMMERS 
MANAGER 


1128 Old Nat’l Bank Bldg., 


Stocks 


SPOKANE, WASH. 








“GOOD POSTS QUICK” 
The Limdsley Bros. Co. 


Spokane, Washington. 
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CALIFORNIA 








- 
California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
‘eeu Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Redwood 


Porch columns both square and staved 
are beautiful and sell themselves. Red- 
wood wide rustic, and bungalow sid- 
ing surpasses any other wood for this 
purpose. Buy it right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw KansasCity Worcester Milwaukee 
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f# = WHOLESALE LUMBER N 


Steamship Agents 


Coastwise and Export Shipments of Pacific Coast 
Lumber Products. 


Main Office, Fife Building 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Port Orford 
CEDAR 


should be in every retail yard 
today for it offers you dealers a large 
number of sales that are impossible with other 
kinds of lumber. It is unexcelled for boats, 
planks for wharfs, bridges, ties, car flooring, 
mouldings, cut-up stock, etc. 























For complete information, prices, etc., 
write the manufacturer. Do it now. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 


711 Syndicate Bldg, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 
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FORESTIRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
By Herman H. Chapman, assistant professor of 
forestry, Yale Forest School. 
MANY of the works on forestry are for advanced 
students or professional foresters, and somewhat 
over the heads of the juniors in the lumber industry, or 
even the experienced lumberman who has not special- 
ized in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at 
the meat of the subject in an understandable and in- 
teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


NORFOLK, VA. 


NorFOLK, VA., Dec. 4.—Following is a statement of exports 
of forest products thru Norfolk and Newport News, Va., 
during November, 1916, and also a comparative statement 
showing exports during that month in 1916 and 1915. Prac- 
tically little lumber was exported thru these two ports dur- 
ing the month, perhaps the smallest quantity recorded for 
years. The statement follows: 


Exports Thru Norfolk and Newport News, Va., During 


2 November, 1916 
_ Port of Norfolk Value 
Nov. 11— 44,000 feet spruce lumber (Genoa, Italy) .$ 6,684 


Noy. 15— 92,400 staves (Georgetown, Demerera, 
REFESO inna SEAAS Sis tase mAs 5a Sea 9,680 
OR NEE 056 co ao 1s v.05 39 5 OS e bw 3,440 
é a 1,000 feet pine lumber........5....4.0¢ 30 
Nov. 17—121,560 staves (Georgetown, Demerera, 
SRIREED 5c fei foie & See's Soin 5 '4 wos 6 > Siew mee 14,550 
BEA BRIM a5 os 5550s ss oo 3 9.0 ee 5,360 
P a 3,000 feet pine lumber...............- 65 
Nov. 25— 16,000 feet pine lumber (Liverpool)..... 499 
_ Port of Newport News 
Nov. 15—128,000 feet oak lumber (Glasgow)....... 2,542 
254,000 feet spruce lumber............... 14,752 
. EpBOO BUBVER 205s 25sec ccc rccnsncecses 814 
Nov. 15— 3,600 oak staves (Rotterdam)........... 392 
Nov. 25— 11,000 feet walnut lumber (Liverpco!) . 1,180 


Comparative Statement ee No ember, 1915 
d 16 








an 
No. M feet Value 
Port of Norfolk 1915 1916 1914 1916 
ak WMher <5 Go Sas sas tO ae $ 89,680 $. aA 
Poplar lumber... ......2:5 158 8.548 .. 
Hickory lumber............ — 3,920 .. —_ 
ee a eee 
Spruce lumber... .:..... 5 ~ oor 44 2,016 6,684 
Waleut lumber ..........000 ae BBAD  acveces 
3asswood lumber......... BE oses.ais 1,300 
Chestnut lumber.......... ae 585 
Cedar pencil slats......... ys 3,793 
RNIN PENIEID < G % id 6 655-5 ns Tha» eet BES sans n 
eS SS ee ee Bae SP asd: een oe 594 
Staves and heading........ 32,839 
MORRIS ea cx cue cance 1,540 64 $127,700 $40,108 
No. M feet Value 
Port of Newport News 1915 1916 1915 1916 
CS SS ear Sea 676 128 $ 56,320 $ 2,542 
Poplar lumber............ BD: cscxs BPS: % sees 
ON Oe ees D. <onw ys 600 
Hickory lumber............< es 1,120 ....... 
Spruce lumber............. ere See .wwasseas 14,752 
Walnut lumber........... ous 11 5 eee ts 1,130 
SNE oes oooh wie we es eee ore ; aa 2,240 1,206 
PVEAIG: bcc Sa ssee sens 869 393 $ 68,508 $19,630 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Dec. 4.—Lumber and timber exports via New Orleans ‘for 
the week ended Saturday totaled approximately 1,146,000 
feet plus the following items of unstated measurement: Fif- 
teen cars, 13,345 pieces ash; 103 standards pine timber; 
6,497 pieces, 317 bundles pine lumber; 540 pieces lumber ; 
203 pieces oak lumber; twenty-five pilings. The movement 
included additionally 14,193 bundles shooks, 10,630 cre- 
osoted crossties, 236 bundles’ staves. The movement coast- 
wise to New York included 83,000 feet lumber, 2,000 bundles, 
41,340 pieces staves, three cars, 4,998 pieces, crossties and 
15,000 bundles box material. 

The largest single shipment of the week went via the steam- 
ship Mount Vernon to Kingston, Jamaica, and comprised 
353,000 feet. The Parismina carried 296,000 feet to Cris- 
tobal and the Turrialba 186,000 feet for the same port. 
There were parcel shipments by several vessels to Mexican 
ports—Tampico, Progreso and Vera Cruz. The crossties 
were cleared for Matanzas, Cuba. The ash shipments went 
to Liverpool, there being two parcel shipments to that port 
and one to Manchester, but no lumber, according to the 
published manifests, was moved to the open continental 
ports. 

The market situation registers no material change. Bot- 
toms are as scarce as hitherto and European bookings of 
new business are rigidly limited by the transport difficulties 
and resultant high rates, tho cargo shipments from certain 
of the other Gulf ports for Government aceount are con- 
tinued. British import restrictions are reported increased, 
but within the last few days several parcel shipments of 
ash have moved out of New Orleans to British ports. The 
Cuban trade continues reasonably active and Mexico is said 
to be coming into the market with small orders. Shipments 
to Panama for canal account are continued in fair volume. 
In recent awards the Robinson Lumber Co., of New Orleans, 
secured an order for 660,000 feet of 2x3 to 2x6-inch, and for 
3,000 pieces white oak, while the Wyatt Lumber Co., Gandy, 
La., landed a contract for 304,000 feet white oak and the 
National Sash & Door Co. an order for millwork totaling 
about $10,000, all for Isthmian delivery. 

The Clooney Construction Co., of Lake Charles, launched 
another schooner last week—the fourth within the month. 
The vessel is the Vera E. Turner, ordered by N. E. Turner, 
of Vinegar Bend, but recently sold, according to report, to 
Segura & Co., of Cartagena, Colombia. The schooner will 
be equipped with auxiliary engines and cost $80,000 equipped. 

American Commercial Attache E. W. Thompson, who has 
served with the legations at Berlin, The Hague, Stockholm 
and Christiana, was in New Orleans several days ago and 
held conferences with local business men, which were ar- 
ranged by Local Agent E. E. Judd, of the Federal Commerce 
Bureau. One of these conferences was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the lumber outlook and attended by a number 
of local lumbermen, principally those engaged in export 


trade. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Dec. 4.—The Boston barkentine John S. Emery, recently 
chartered at $25 for a Buenos Aires voyage, the lowest price 
for that service in months, has finished loading a cargo of 
96,741 feet- of oak, 481,037 feet of spruce and 130,015 feet 
of white pine. The Emery was chartered for 3714 percent 
less than $40, the regular rate, because it is a very slow 
vessel. A few days ago a local firm inquired about securing 
a schooner or bark for a lumber voyage to Argentina and 
was quoted $45 on the only craft found available at that 
time. The Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., owner of the three- 
masted schooner Damiectta and Joanna, which has just fin- 
ished unloading at Buenos Aires 400,000 feet of lumber 
shipped from Boston, asked and got $45 a thousand fect 
for the trip. It will receive $7,500 freight money on the 
return voyage, paid for the carriage of a cargo of cattle bones 
for fertilizer to go to New York or Philadelphia. 

Another big shipment of lumber was included in the cargo 





of the United Fruit Co.’s steamer Esparta, 
Saturday for Havana and Port Limon. Local 
this lumber to Cuba are said to be securing 
= for it, which they must do to cover th: 
cost. 

November arrivals at this port from foreign c 
a heavy falling off compared with other year 


ich cleareg 
"T8 shipping 
Y Profitable 
‘igh freight 


‘Dries show 


only seventy-three vessels, against ninety-six 1 the ans 
month last year. The McKenney, recently | nehed 
been chartered for one year by the Crowell & 'T) low St > 
ship Co. at $75,000 a month. This contract, it i stated ey 


net the company $750,000, or $75 a share on tli 
talization. The Crowell & Thurlow interests do 4 ; 
with the lumber trade, hence lumbermen were 
the announcement that the company has been < 


entire capi. 
1g business 
‘terested 4p 


; ered 
entire fleet of seven steamships, excluding the ig Bde 
wooden sailing vessels, sums aggregating $9,000.: 00, or $009 


a share on its entire capitalization. Portland, Mé., is to have 


a new line of steamers to Greece, with weekly sai 


ings, 4 
understood that the British Government is behin« the ace 
which is intended to accelerate the delivery of various war 


materials and supplies at Saloniki. Trench lumber also will 
be shipped by this new line, it is reported, an this news 
interests spruce manufacturers, while box board manufac. 
turers are expecting to do a good business in packing lumber. 

The steamers F. J. Lisman, M. EB. Harper and Penobscot 
built at Ecorse, Mich., five years ago for the Shawmut 
Steamship Co., of Boston, have been sold for $762,500 each 
to the French Government for use as transports. The Drice 
paid is greater than the original cost of the craft. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Dec. 5.—A very good demand for sawn timbers, with better 
prices, featured the export market for yellow pine last week 
and most of the mills are pretty well booked with orders 
and are simply awaiting available bottoms. Thirty cubic 
average is stiff at $21 and special cutting of stock js as 
high as ever. An unusual shipment leaving the port of 
Galveston consisted of 894 pieces of spruce timber, which 
was destined for Havre. 

Shipments from the port of Galveston and subports of 
Houston, Texas City and Port Bolivar last week were as 
follows: 

For Liverpool: Per steamship Wayfarer—11,906 pieces 
staves, value not specified. 

For Havre via Norfolk: Per steamship Oscar Trapp— 
909 pieces pine timber, 894 pieces spruce timber, value not 
specified. 

For Manchester: Per Ramon de Larrinaga—24,828 pieces 
of staves, value not specified. 

Shipments from the port of Galveston may be seriously 
interfered with as the result of demands for an increase in 
wages made by the Southern Pacific Dockworkers’ Union, 
which are now being considered by Suderman and Dolson, 
stevedores for the Sunset-Morgan line, 

The prospect of using local Gulf ports for the shipment 
of large quantities of redwood lumber from California was 
announced by Walter Allen, representative of A. ‘F. Tham 
& Co., of San Francisco, export agents of the Pacific Lun- 
ber Co. Mr. Allen visited Galveston last week on his way 
to Cuba, Porto Rico and Jamaica. According to the plans 
under consideration by his company, redwood lumber will 
be shipped across the continent to Galveston for shipment 
to the West Indies, France, England and other foreiga 
markets. He said that the practice of the Pacific Lumber 
Co. has been to send its product by tramp steamers, char- 
tered for the purpose, but that the present conditions have 
made chartering of vessels almost impossible on the Pacific 
coast and another outlet is being sought for cargoes con- 
signed to foreign markets. Some of this lumber is already 
going out by way of New Orleans. Mr. Allen said that 
under the present conditions Galveston is the most logical 
port for shipping, as it is the most direct route, from the 
Pacific coast across continent. In addition there is the 
inducement of a low rail rate, he said, the rate to New 
York being 75 cents a hundred pounds, to New Orleans 5) 
cents and 50 cents to Galveston. He commented favorably 
on the advantages of the port of Galveston. 





CARGO MARKET HAS RISING TENDENCY 


New York, Dec. 2.—The steam full cargo market continues 
firm with boats offered sparingly and rates decidedly strong. 
In several of the transatlantic trades freights are offered 
steadily and tonnage is in moderate request for South Amer- 
ican and West India trading, many of the charters being for 
periods of from six to twelve months. The demand for sall 
tonnage is steadily increasing and the tendency of rates IS 
upward, with orders for lumber and coal carriers predominat- 
ing, says the report of Lunham & Moore. During the week 
the following vessels were reported as chartered to carty 
lumber : 

British bark Heathfield, 1,534 tons, Gulf to West Britala, 
482s 6d, Dec. v 

Uruguarian bark Florencia, 430 tons, Gulf to Buenos Aires, 
$35 with options, Dec.-Jan. nee 

Italian bark San Giuseppe, 992 tons, Gulf to the Rive! 
Plate, private terms, Jan.-Feb. ne 

Norwegian bark Clavo, 1,300 tons, Buenos Aires to Mobile, 
quebracho wood, $15, prompt. ! rae 

Bark Paolina, 1,498 tons, Buenos Aires to New York, 
quebracho wood, $11.50. 

Schooner F. & 7’. Lupton, 797 tons, same, $12. , 

Schooner Quickstep, 268 tons, Philadelphia to Bermuda, 
coal, thence South Atlantic port to N, 8S. Cuba, lumber, 
private terms. } na 

Schooner W. D. Hassack, 272 tons, Tampa to N. S. Cuba 
private terms. 


REPORTS SHOW INCREASED CUT OF HEMLOCK 


OSHKOSH, WIS., Dec. 5.—Statistical reports reaching 
the offices of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu: 
facturers’ Association in this city from eighty sawmills 
thruout Wisconsin and northern Michigan show that 
during the last year 20 percent more hemlock logs were 
breught in from the woods, and a little over !¥ percen 





more hardwood logs were produced than in 1915 The fig: 
ures for pine show a decrease of 10 percent over the Pe 
r de- 


ceding year, the cut of white pine showing simila 
creases each season. The mills intend to continue ~ 
actively during the coming season, provided they 
secure the necessary woods help, and the cost of «amp - 
plies does not become abnormal. Government °ensus “if 
ports show that the wood industries of Wisconsit 
Michigan are employing about 20 percent ot the la 
engaged in industries in the two States. 
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~ SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








(..{inued fair weather has been helpful to the sash and 
door trade, as conditions permitting the continuance of 
puilcing have kept up the demand for mill products. This is 
true of Chicago, and Minneapolis and St. Paul factories and 


wholesalers report a better sash and door trade than they 
have cojoyed for a number of years. Good conditions rule 
at Kansas City and in the eastern field both Baltimore and 


Buffalo report sustained activity. Mills are busy with the 
distribution of all kinds of material in the Cincinnati field, 
fair weather being given credit. Inability to ship affects the 


trade 2t Tacoma, Wash., altho the demand is good. San 
Francisco is one point reporting quiet, altho the door facto- 
ries in the Bay region are operating at a moderately produc- 
tive rate. Some of the mountain sawmills have closed 
down for the winter. Strong prices prevail everywhere in 
trade. 
ag sash and door business in Chicago keeps up much 
better than any in the trade had expected. Fair weather is 


given credit for the continuance of business and the demand 
is said to be for everything on the list, except porch columns. 
Prices are strong and dealers are going on with their prepa- 
rations in expectation that spring business will be rushing. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul factories and wholesalers report 
a better country demand than they have enjoyed in a number 
of years. Building in the country was slack until the late 
fall, when considerable work was started that has been 
rushed to completion, aided by favorable weather. City 
building also has been favored and the twin city demand is 
strong. Buying is generally in small lots for early delivery, 
but the total volume of it is considerable. 

At Baltimore the outlook is regarded as very promising. 
An exceptional number of building operations has developed 
of Jate, and the value of the structures projected has taken 
a decided jump. Considerable special work is being done and 
is handled on a very acceptable basis. Many orders for stock 
sizes are also being placed. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) door mills are quite busy, tho the tension 
of some weeks ago is not present. Building is on a fair 
scale, owing to the open weather, and everybody is inclined 
to be optimistic as to the outlook for the present month. 

The extremely open weather for outdoor construction has 
caused an unusual amount of building in Cincinnati and 


vicinity. Mills are busy with distribution of all kinds of 
material. Except for the work furnished under early con- 
tracts, there has been a material advance on almost every 
kind of mill output that has been furnished on these late 
orders. Some of the mills are running close on their supply 
of seasoned lumber, because the transportation restrictions 
have interfered with prompt replenishment of dry stocks. 

Seasonal quietude has begun to characterize the sash, door 
and mill business of St. Louis, altho a multitude of small 
orders are still coming in. The season is late but has held 
up much longer than was expected, which is to say that 
this fall’s business was much better than was anticipated. 
Country trade has also held up beyond what was believed 
possible. 

The Kansas City sash and door market is good and trade 
all that could be expected at this time of year. There ha3 


‘been no change in prices. Fair weather over last week per- 


mitted active building and this has held business to a good 
level. 

At Tacoma, Wash., fir door prices are firm. Inability to 
ship much is the rule. Columns are in pretty fair demand, 
with prices firm on a very narrow margin. Cost of all raw 
material, in doors and columns both, holds the upward tend- 
ency. The car situation is little changed, shipments averag- 
ing 40 to 55 percent of requirements. 

Business is rather quiet at fan Francisco factories. The 
door factories in the San Francisco Bay region are operating 
at a moderate rate of production. The cut-stock and door 
departments of the white pine mills in the Sierras continue 
in operation, altho nearly all of the sawmills have closed 
down for the winter. The car shortage still retards ship- 
ments to the East, but some predict that the situation will 
improve before the end of the year. 

The window glass market is firm and strong and prices are 
being advanced. One large manufacturer has withdrawn all 
outstanding quotations and Dec. 5 issued new prices. The 
weather has been favorable for building and jobbers have 
moved large quantities of glass. Indications are of a con- 
tinued activity in this line for the remainder of the year. 
Considering probable curtailment in production and the 
difficulty in shipping glass after it is made, dealers are 
advised that they will make no mistake in keeping well 
assorted stocks on hand. 








CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Dec. 5.—The situation in the hardwood lumber trade is 
better than at any time in the last six months, as far as 
demand and prices are concerned, but there still is trouble 
over car shortage and other transportation matters, most 
prominent among them the demurrage issue, which lumber- 
men here believe only temporarily adjusted by the recent 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

There are abundant reasons to expect November sales to 
show a good aggregate, and to expect higher prices. 

New building operations in Cincinnati during November 
were heavier than a year ago by eighty-four permits and 
$56,550 in value of improvements, Permits last month were 
1,260, and value of improvements $842,513. For the eleven 
months of the year permits total 15,160, as compared with 
14,928 for the corresponding period of 1915, but value of 
improvements is only $9,906,367, against $12,912,223 in 
1915, which includes the new courthouse. 

The consuming factories of the whole Cincinnati district 
are swamped with business that will take them more than 
the winter to clear up. The furniture and carriage factories 
report unusually good business for the season. All millwork 
plants are: operating at capacity, and some of them on extra 
time. This also is true at the furniture and piano factories. 
Some of these plants have had trouble on account of car 
shortage interfering with the regularity of their dry stock 
supplies 

The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce has taken further 
steps to assist in breaking up the car shortage, and has 
issued an appeal to this effect to shippers and receivers. 
Yesterday H. A. Worcester, vice president of the “Big Four 
Route,” held a special meeting of his staff to review the 
car situation with them. He urged that everything be done 
to secure the promptest possible loa ng and unloading, the 
immediate return of empty cars, and the following up of 
shipments and the tracing of all cars in the service of ship- 
pers who are delaying unloading. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Dec. 4.—Strength is the feature of the lumber trade in 
Columbus and central Ohio territory. Buying is good, altho 
orders generally are small. The tone of the trade is satis- 
factory and prices are firm. Prospects are considered bright. 
Buil‘ing operations in Columbus for the eleven months of 


1916 surpass those of the previous year by $2,183,815, ac- 
col “ne to a recent report of the city building department, 
Which issued 8,080 permits having a valuation of $6,951,900 
- ‘apared with 2,737 permits and a valuation of $4,778,- 


~ sn the corresponding period in 1915. 

. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., reports a 
Sou", steady demand for hardwoods with prices ruling firm. 
Buying by retailers is gradually increasing, but car shortage 
Is c. laying shipments. 

‘‘cnufacturers of millwork, doors and sash are having a 
Seo". steady run of business and prices are strong. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


¢. 4.—Building operations in Memphis during November 
“wed a very substantial increase over.the corresponding 
neath last year, totalling nearly $300,000. There is un- 
sail prosperity in this city and section and this is finding 
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ression in the building of homes, stores and other struc- 
*. Handlers of building material all report a very sat- 
tory demand for their output and indications are that 
‘next few months will be exceptionally busy not only for 
ers and operators of factories for turning out millwork, 
also for contractors, architects and others identified 
ith the building trades. ‘The figures covering building oper- 
ations for December are expected to be abnormally large, as 
aD rmit will have to be taken out this month for the rebuild- 
‘us of the plant of the Chickasaw Cooperage Co. 
There is unusual activity on the part of automobile inter- 
sts. Memphis is rapidly becoming the southern headquarters 


LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


for a number of the.more important manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles and all along Monroe Avenue costly structures are 
being put up to take care of the business of assembling and 
distributing automobiles. Just now there is perhaps greater 
activity in building identified with the automobile trade 
than with any other line. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Dec. 5.—The. dealers are unable to supply the existing 
demand. Furniture and automobile factories and the rail- 
roads are particularly active buyers, and a number of 
dealers report that advances have been necessary as a result 
of the heavy calls. Plain oak continues to be the leader, 
altho, with the exception of quartered oak, there is not a 
sluggish item on the lists. 

With building operations booming planing mills and floor- 
ing factories report that they have all the business they can 
handle. Altho there has been no marked relief in the car 
shortage the stringency is by no means as severe as was the 
case some time ago, and expectations are bright for an early 
return to more normal transportation conditions. The 
scarcity of several items on the lists and the inability to 
bring about any replenishment of stocks from mill centers, 
where the paralysis of the car shortage still is in effect, have 
resulted in far firmer prices. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Dec. 5.—Business continues in good volume, demand be- 
ing heavier than usual for this time cf year. A report on 
building operations for November reveals a gain of more 
than a quarter of a million dollars over the corresponding 
period of last year. The value of building operations last 
month was $721,076, compared with $438,823 during No- 
vember, 1915, or a gain of $282,253. The value of building 
operations since Jan. 1 has been $8,407,216, compared with 
$6,658,906 during the corresponding period of last year, or 
a gain of $1,748,304. , The car shortage remains the chief 
factor in the market and even when deliveries can be pro- 
cured shipments are greatly delayed on account of the con- 
gestion of all the roads. Despite investigations of several 
kinds which are under way no improvement is seen in trans- 
portation facilities. Coal shortages are seriously interfer- 
ing with some large plants. Furniture industries continue 
to book a large volume of business and the consumption of 
hardwoods is heavy. ‘ 

E. C. Atkins & Co., saw manufacturers of Indianapolis, 
last week announced the appointment of T. A. Carroll, for 
seven years in charge of the sales promotion department, 
as head of the publicity department. He will continue to 
manage the sales promotion department in tonnection with 
his new duties. He will be assisted by Max Leckner, jr., 
until recently connected with the Russell M. Seeds Adver- 


tising Agency. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Dec. 5.—Demand from building trades has been exception- 
ally good all fall, and each month has shown an increase over 
the corresponding month of 1915. In November, 1915, the 
records of the building department show that 166 permits 
were issued for buildings to cost $227,720, as compared with 
141 permits for buildings to cost $364,710 in November, 
1916. In other words, there was an increase of $136,990 in 
the value and a decrease of twenty-five in the number. From 
reports coming out of the architects’ and builders’ offices the 
outlook for spring building is considerably better than for 
some time, especially on small frame residences. } 

The last meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club was 
given over to a general discussion of the heavy business 
booked for December, and the outlook for January and the 
spring. Bookings have been very heavy, and most of the 
members are very optimistic concerning prices and develop- 
ments after the first of the year. The meeting was one of 
the best attended for some time, following the usual dinner 
at the Seelbach. 
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| “Kaney Kreek Klears” 
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Will Demonstrate to You _ 
The High Quality of Our Product. : 





Watson-Christensen Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 
The Celebrated Sabine County 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Export and Coastwise 
Mills: Hemphill, Texas, Frankston, Texas. 





















When in need of 


| Bridge Timbers, 





BEAUMONT 











The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 


In Business More Than Half a Century 
X . J 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


(SH § 1811-1814 Wright Building, GIDEON, MO. 
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LONG FIR JOISTS. 
ano BIG TIMBERS = 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 


California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 





xaros: «HB. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 
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will be satisfied 


YOUP ain. sisie 
Trade by buying our 


Virgin Long Leaf Timbers 
Superior Planing Mill Products 
Piling, all lengths up to 110 ft. 


Our entire organization is at your service. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. 
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We only offer the “‘Real Honest to Goodness” 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
Facilities 
and 


Best of Service. 


Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Frank N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’! Mgr. Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress”’ 




















Long Leaf , 


‘YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material,Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Y ard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


stg it) * 
NEW ORLEANS, LA, “Since 1867 Main Office and Mill ¢ 
4 Branch Office, 606-7 L.&L.&6.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. J 








Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., iepct. 
Manufacturers of 
Southern 


Soft Short Lear © Cllow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 














Caddo-Rapides Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Yellow Pine, Cypress and Hardwood Lumber 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
HUGH CORRY, Pres. 


W. D. LURRY, Secy. 
J. K. THORSELL, Vice-Pres. 


HUGH CORRY, JR. Treas. 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CEN’ ERS 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Dec. 2.—Bank clearings in Seattle show a gain of more 
than a million dollars a day over November a year ago, the 
total for the month being $83,334,634.61, or more than 
$28,000,000 above the total for November last year. The 
clearings for the first eleven months of this year total $714,- 
210,559.85, which is a gain over the total clearings for the 
same period in 1915 of $155,767,935.70. 

Building permits in Seattle for the first eleven months 
of this year show a gain of about $2,000,000 over the per- 
mits issued during the same period last year. During Novem- 
ber this year more building permits were issued than in 
November last year but the estimated value of new buildings 
is about $300,000 lower. For the eleven months of this 
year 7,987 permits were issued with a total estimated value 
of $7,859,399, as against $5,856,270 for the same period 
last year. A considerable amount of the increase this year 
is probably due to construction of shipbuilding plants. 

The Retail Lumbermen’s Credit Association has taken of- 
fices in the White Building, this city. The offices are in 
charge of S. J. Hazlett, secretary of the association. The 
association members get together at luncheon every Wed- 
nesday in the Metropolitan Lumbermen’s Club. The organ- 
ization looks after credits and other matters of associational 
activity for the local retail dealers. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association telegraphed the 
Interstate Commerce Commission this week petitioning it 
to permit the railroads to enforce immediately the proposed 
advance in demurrage rates as an incentive to quicker un- 
loading of freight and better despatch of loaded cars. The 
railroads recently ordered an advance in demurrage rates 
in an effort to help the car shortage situation and the new 
rates were to have become effective Dec. 12 but the com- 
mission suspended the rates until March 31. The lumber- 
men gave as reasons for their action: ‘While not un- 
qualifiedly endorsing the general advance because of certain 
exemptions that have been made on off-shore traffic, this 
association believes in and approves the temporary expedient 
of advanced charges for car detention, which charges are 
bound to effect the release of many cars now being used 
for storage. The release of such cars will be most needed 
between this date and March 31. We feel that any relief, 
however small, which the demurrage charges will bring about 
will be welcomed by shippers making legitimate use of equip- 
ment.” 

Floyd A. Dernier, Dallas, Tex., president of “Ye Planry,” 
Ine., was a Seattle visitor this week. This concern fur- 
nishes plans for homes to the lumber dealers. It has con- 
fined its service to a restricted territory heretofore but is 
now prepared to take business in any part of the United 
States. 

S. B. Cogshal, formerly a Seattle lumberman, returned 
to the city this week after an absence of many montiis 
during which time he has been traveling for the Wallace- 
Ballord Lumber Co., Minneapolis and Seattle. Mr. Cogshal 
has been in South Dakota and Iowa territory. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Dec. 2.—A new building era has started in Spokane which 
promises to increase as spring approaches. More building per- 
mits were issued last month than during any other November 
for the last five years, they numbering seventy-nine, with a 
value of $134,385, as compared with sixty-one permits valued 
at $44,475 for November, 1915. Building totals for the 
eleven months of the year ended with November show a 
total of 1,355 permits with a valuation of $1,533,217, as 
compared with 825 permits valued at $1,185,567 for the 
same month last year. The November, 1916, record was 
bettered only by that of the same month of 1912, the record 
building year, the figures for which month showed 1,085 
permits with a valuation of $2,150,592. 

United States District Forester George H. Cecil has an 
nounced that after careful consideration the Secretary of 
Agriculture has approved an increase in the fees to he 
charged for grazing live stock on the national forest ranges. 
This increase will be made gradually for the next three 
years, until the charge reaches the point equivalent to two- 
thirds of the charges made by private owners for grazing 
stock on their lands. The States of Oregon and Washing- 
ton will receive approximately more than $30,000 thru the 
change. Idaho will more than double the returns from its 
grazing lands in the national forest. 


The public service commission of Washington has ar-. 


ranged for hearings in Spokane Dec. 12 and 13. One of the 
cases to come up at that time is the West Side Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. against the Northern Pacific and the 
case of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association against 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 

IF. C. Kendall, manager of the retail department of the 
Potlatch Lumber Co., has arranged for the moving of the 
sales headquarters of the big company from Palouse to 
Spokane, and quarters have been secured in the Arthur D. 
Jones Co. offices. The constantly increasing business of the 
company has been responsible for the change from Palouse 
to this city, which is larger and more centrally located for 
distribution. The Potlatch Lumber Co. now has thirty-nine 
retail yards in Washington and six.in Idaho, and arrange- 
ments are under way for the establishment of a line of 
yards in Montana. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Dec. 1.—Business conditions thruout the East are gener- 
ally good, with an encouraging outlook, according to Harry 
S. Stronach, general manager of the Lister Manufacturing 
Co., who has returned from a two months’ business trip east 
in the course of which he picked up an assortment of column 
orders for the company’s factory. Speaking of the column 
business, Mr. Stronach says trade is fair with prices holding 
about the same—firm on a very narrow margin of profit. 
Columns and allied products, he says, have not been keeping 
pace with lumber advances. 

A. J. Earling, of Chicago, head of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway system, was in Tacoma Wednesday on 
a general tour of inspection of the company’s lines. The 
Milwaukee, he says, is rushing construction of 3,600 freight 
cars, a number of which are being built at the Tacoma shops, 
to help relieve the car scarcity. 

The Pacific Shingle Co. reports being able to get 30 to 45 
percent of the cars it needs. It reports finding a fairly good 
demand for shingles with the unusual condition prevailing 
of clears being the same price as stars. Some dealers are 
offering the mills $1.65 to “$2 for stars, ability to ship 
governing. 

The Blumauer Lumber Co.’s plant and holdings at Tenino. 
idle since the bank failures of a few years ago in southwest- 


ern Washington that involved the head of the . 


ipan 

to be started up again. T. H. McLafferty, who ° mane 
of the plant under Mr. Blumauer, has lately cOrporated 
the Skookum Lumber Co., of which Mr. McLaff:::y ig to be 
manager, and which will take over the Blumau Properties 


and begin sawing lumber again Jan. 7, starting ‘ie loggin, 
camps this month. The mill will be given a tho; 8 


E > OVerhayl. 
ing in the meanwhile. Mr. McLafferty is well ki wn to th 
lumber trade. ‘ 

The White River Shingle Co., whose plant or the Stuck 
River, near Sumner, just outside of Tacoma, has ‘cen Closeq 
since last spring, has been purchased by J. P. Ba-on and j 
resuming operations. A new dry kiln with a Capacity : 
seven carloads per day has just been completed. The com 
pany will get its cedar on contract with the Gover ‘ment fron 
the Muckleshoot reservation, floating the bolts «own riy 
to the mill. . 

The State Industrial Insurance Commission {his week 
issued a call for classes 9 and 10, the logging and lumber 
industries of the State, for an assessment, in the usual pro- 
portion to the payrolls, to be paid in to the State to meet 
claims against this fund. Since April 1, 1916, there hax 
been paid $551,748.64 to the State by these two industries 
for industrial insurance. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH. 

Dec. 2.—Bellingham’s waterfront will present a DUSY Scene 

this month if all expectations of local millmen are realized, 


Not less than half a dozen vessels will load lumber here at 
one time, perhaps, at the E. K. Wood and Bloedel Donovan 
mills: Three are in port now, two at the latter mil] and 
nearly twice that number are expected in December, ’ The 
KE. K. Wood Lumber Co. is looking for two steamers and it 
is possible that three will arrive, says Fred J. Wood, The 
Colusa is due to receive 600,000 feet for the west coast of 
South America; one of the company’s own vessels, Possibly 
the Shasta, will take 900,000 feet to San Pedro, and a 
steamer not yet known is expected to load 760,000 feet for 
the Panama Canal Zone. The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 
this week completed loading the British schooner Coquitlan 
City, which has sailed for Sydney with 1,040,000 feet. Dur. 
ing the last week the barkentine Lahaina berthed there to 
receive 1,400,000 feet for Sydney. 

Bellingham’s importance as a shipbuilding center has 
grown in the public’s estimation with the announcement by 
the Pacific American Fisheries that the company will begin 
the construction of two more steamers immediately after it 
has launched the two steamers it is now building and one 
of which will be launched about Jan. 1. ‘The proposed 
freighters will cost $200,000 each, and will be about 225 
feet long. While the company is building the craft for its 
own use there is a feeling here that some of them, at least, 
may in the near future get into the lumber carrying trade, 
A number of offers have been made the company for the 
steamers now under way. 

In an interview here President J. H. Bloedel, of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, expresses doubt whether the 
majority of the Northwest’s lumber mills will find it possible 
to run until the Christmas shutdown. Only a betterment in 
the car situation will enable them to keep going, he asserted. 
He placed the present car supply at from 30 to 40 percent of 
normal. If the mills are forced to close before Christmas 
the logging camps will have to follow suit unless their 
storage space is sufficient for a week or two of cutting. At 
present they do. not plan to shut down before Dec. 23. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


Dec. 2.—It is reported here on good authority that a log- 
ging railroad twenty miles in length running from the south- 
ern end of Upper Klamath Lake southwest thru the Weyer- 
haeuser and Hopkins tracts of timber has recently been sur- 
veyed at the joint expense of the two companies and will 
be built and used to convey lumber to mills on Upper 
Klamath Lake in case the proposed lines of Robert E. 
Strahorn, connecting interior Oregon points, are constructed. 
The Hopkins interests hold a valuable tract of 47,000 acres 
to be served by such a logging road and the Weyerhaeuser 
people have large holdings in this territory also. No figures 
on the capacities of the mills to be installed have been met- 
tioned, but it is assumed that they wilk be very large. 

Satisfactory progress is reported by local committees in 
charge of arrangements for the Strahorn road, which will be 
started from Klamath Falls immediately after completion of 
the plans. City terminals here and right of way thru town. 
also a few right of way deeds between Klamath Falls and 
Sprague River, are yet to be obtained. The matter of vt 
posing of the $300,000 bonds for stock in the road, bigs! 
by the city at the election Nov. 14, is yet to be taken care 0 
by the city council, but it is believed that an ordinance pro 
viding for this will be introduced at the meeting next Mot- 
day evening. Pate 

Logging operations here have now ceased for the winte 
and several of the large mills have shut down until spring. 
The Klamath Manufacturing Co. and the Ewauna Box Fac 
tory will operate a day shift all winter, but have discon- 
tinued their night shifts on account of car shortage. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Dec. 2.—The rainy season is now here and as 4 — 
logging operations in the Columbia River district are . . 
curtailed rapidly. Demand for fir logs is improving ay ss 
consequence thereof prices are about $1 better. Indicatlo 
are that henceforth prices will continue on the climb. ‘. 

There is strong possibility that the large British — 
Potomac, now on Puget Sound, will be ordered te the iL 
lumbia River to load for delivery in England a cargo of pon 
road ties that have been waiting on mill docks for 2 rod 
time. The ties were purchased, but owing to the inab’ 
to secure vessels they were not called for. — 

The first vessel built at the new yards of the ier 
Shipbuilding Co., adjoining the sawmill of the ! pegs 
Lumber Co., will be ready for launching in a few ¢ ays ae 
vessel is of wood and, like the sister ship now on *''¢ om 
has been sold to Norwegian interests. Great speed nae a 
made in the construction of the craft, which wil] have 
pacity for about 2,000,000 feet of lumber. 


SANDPOINT, IDA. 


Dec. 2.—The weather conditions here this fall ! ee mal 
very much out of ordinary. Instead of the msua ment 
rains the weather has been clear and cold, the Gover 
thermometer registering one above zero. — 

Owing to ice in its pond the Humbird mill has er : pod 


pelled to close down, where in former years it 
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‘,yed operations until Christmas. The first snow of the 
sce n fell this week and logging operations will- begin at 
onct 


All summer and fall extensive preparations have been 
der way and there will be more logging done this win- 
aig in for any previous season for some time. The heavy 
: se made on the mills and the scarcity of labor to 
ish logs have had the effect of depleting all stocks of the 





Th re is a brisk demand for shingles and all cedar prod- 
nets and in some instances stocks have been completely 
ald ont. The car shortage is assuming alarming propor- 
tions, and that, coupled with a scarcity of labor, is seri- 
ously handicapping the industry here. , 

The mill of the Panhandle Lumber Co. at Spirit Lake has 
closed down for the season and has moved its log loader to 
the head of the lake for decking logs during the winter. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Dec, 2.—December opens without any marked improve- 
ment in the local lumber situation, but there is a healthy 
tone to the market and the wholesalers generally have no 
fears of any weakening during the winter. On the contrary, 
there is a feeling that prices will advance during the next 
year rather than recede. Among the factors that make for 
improved conditions are a number of railroad projects and 
the amount of new construction work in contemplation in 
connection with projected factories, wharves, shipyards etc., 
in California and other Pacific coast states. 

Phe redwood mills have advanced prices $1 all along the 
line and the demand continues to increase. On Nov. 29 dis- 
count list No. 3 was issued, the common grades now selling 
at $7 off the list, and the clears at $5 off. ; 

The first month’s operations of the Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co. have put new life into the fir export busi- 
ness and the advance in price on export cargo has helped 
stiffen the backbone of the domestic cargo trade. Domestic 
cargo prices on fir are unchanged at $14.50 base, delivered 
San Francisco, and, with receipts of lumber at this port 
diminished temporarily by heavy weather along the Coast, 
the prices have an upward tendency. 

An official of the American National Bank reviews the 
situation, in part, as follows: “So far as the Pacific slope 
is concerned, shipping conditions have not improved in the 
last month. Car shortages, reported in all sections, appear 
to be growing, while regular coast-to-coast ocean shipping 
is a thing of the past. It is true that oversea freight rates 
are nearer normal than they have been for the last eighteen 
months, but there is not a sufficiency of regular sailings, and 
a partial embargo at the Russian port at Vladivostock has 
caused the withdrawal of a number of boats from that run.” 
With these conditions in mind, the following figures showing 
the exports from San Francisco for the first ten months of 
the last four years may be of interest: 1916, $96,827,000 ; 
1915, $68,265,000; 1914, $50,934,000; 1913, $54,683,000. 

The number of building contracts filed for record last week 
was thirteen, representing a total investment in buildings 
of $92,000. The forty-four building permits issued during 
the week showed a total valuation of $163,000. The build- 
ing permits issued in San Francisco during November 
showed a total valuation of $993,000 as compared with 
$970,000 during the same month last year. The total 
amount involved in building contracts entered into during 
November was $1,968,000, as compared with $1,332,000 in 
1915. 

The offshore freight market is inactive and chartering of 
lumber vessels for export business is quiet. There is no 
increase in the supply of disengaged lumber and offshore 
lumber freight rates remain at high figures. Coasting lumber 
freights are firm, with considerable difficulty being experi- 
enced in securing steam schooners for the needs of lumber 
shippers. Coastwise freight quotations are $6 from Puget 
Sound, Columbia River to San Francisco and $7 to southern 
California ports. 

Fair & Moran, this city, recently broke the record for a 
single shipments of box shook by water to San Francisco. 
Their steam schooner Daisy Freeman came into port with its 
hold full of box shooks, representing a little more than 
600,000 feet of spruce box lumber. 

The shipbuilding operations of the Charles R. McCormick 
interests of this city have just begun to make their influence 
felt in relieving the scarcity of tonnage on the Coast. The 
Ruby, which is the third motor-propelled vessel completed 
at the yards of the St.. Helens Shipbuilding Co., at St. 
Helens, Ore., left Portland on Nov. 15 for Mobile via the 
the Panama Canal. It carried 739,000 feet of lumber for 
delivery at Balboa. The Ruby will be placed in the Gulf 
trade by the owners. 

Charles R. MeCormick & Co., who have been occupying 
temporary quarters during the last few months while four 
new stories were being added to the Fife Building, next week 
will occupy the entire ninth floor, which has been fitted up 
to suit the requirements of the firm’s large office force. The 
Hart-Wood Lumber Co., Hobbs, Wall & Cox, the Fyfe & 
Wilson Lumber Co., and several other firms also will occupy 
offices in the upper stories of this building. Fair & Moran, 
now located on the fifth floor of the Fife Building, will soon 
remove to new offices occupying half of the eighth floor. 
George Walker, a well known shipping man, has become 
feneral manager for Fair & Moran. Jack Rea, formerly 
chief clerk, has been placed in charge of the firm's Los 
Angeles office which was recently opened. 

Paul M. Dimmick, manager of the Albion Lumber Co., 
with headquarters at Albion, Cal., who is in the city on 
business, states that the redwood mill is still running full 
blast 2nd probably will. not close down for the annual re- 


pairs vatil after Jan. 12 There are good inquiries for red- 
= ‘unber, and all of the mills in Mendocino County are 
Inning, 

Testimony heard yesterday before the State Board of 


Contr ‘|, following the protest of J. H. Hardy (Inc.) against 


the 1 ure of the board to award to that firm a $45,000 
xy ah for lumber to be used in wharf construction on the 
nd i ‘ancisco waterfront during the next year, upheld the 
pa f the State Board of Harbor Commissioners that the 
ogy ‘rm should not receive the contract for 1917 because 
iy ileged delinquency in deliveries under its 1916 con- 
ree. Deputy State Purchasing Agent W. G. McMillan 


os ‘nded to the board that the 1917 cotitract be awarded 
°p’ & Talbot, whose estimate is said to be approximately 











#400 ‘month higher than the Hardy bid. 

ois 2 Madera Sugar Pine Lumber Co., at Madera, is pro- 
of 1 * because of the poor facilities for the transportation 
Work. | ‘urnished by the railroads during the last few 
ged According to a statement issued by A. W. Heaven- 
ae cal manager of the sugar pine interests, the situation 
~ tg Hy becoming acute and, unless something is done by 
— oads in the near future, the lumber company will 
ee a Serious loss, 

cee oe Wentworth, secretary-treasurer of the Portland 


o. Spent last week in this city, making his head- 


quarters at the San Francisco office of his company, which 
is in charge of A. J. Russell, California sales agent. 

E. D. Kingsley, president and manager of the West Oregon 
Lumber Co., is a San Francisco visitor. 

George L. MacPherson, of Portland, who is receiver for 
the timber interests of the S. E. Slade Lumber Co., is in 
the city on business. 

C. W. Penoyer, president of the Pacific Lumber Co., is 
still in the East on a business trip. J. M. Leaver, -the 
mechanical expert of the company, who at present is con- 
nected with the sales department on special details, is a 
visitor in San Francisco. 

Junius H. Browne, general sales manager of the Pacific 
Lumber Co., will return from the redwood plant at Scotia, 
next Monday, and will leave for the East Dec. 8. Otis 
Johnson, who has charge of the eastern sales department 
of the Union Lumber Co., of this city, will accompany Mr. 
Brown on the trip to Chicago and New York and the two 
will look up the redwood market conditions in the middle 
West and the East. 


WESTWOOD, CAL. 


Dec. 2.—Notwithstanding the advance in price of $1 a 
thousand feet in third clear, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 shop; 50 cents 
on lap siding and common boards, and 1 percent on molding, 
demand continues in a large volume. The car supply still is 
very limited. ‘The lumber trade thruout the mining regions 
of Nevada, Utah and Colorado holds up well, orders indicat- 
ing considerable construction work in a number of new fields. 

The Red River Lumber Co. reports a healthy demand. Last 
week’s records of the company’s sales show one middle West 
firm to be the purchaser of 1,000,000 feet of No. 2 shop 
5/4, 6/4 and 8/4; another as the buyer of ten cars of 10/4 
clears for eastern shipment, and a third of fifteen straight 
cars of molding. The company is refusing orders for cut 
sash and door and screen stocks, as it already has orders 
for as much as it can produce for some time. 

Complete installation has now been made of the hot water 
and steam system that will permit the Red River Lumber 
Co. to saw and operate its entire plant thruout the winter, 
its log supply already having been received, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Dec. 5.—-The lumber market in this territory continues 
strong and firm. There seems to be no let-up in construction 
work and the retailers find this one of the most prosperous 
seasons ever experienced. Wholesalers and jobbers report 
that the retail trade continues to place orders freely, while 
manufacturers of wood products are also buying better than 
seasonable. ‘The car shortage is holding up shipments of 
orders placed for future delivery so that many buyers are 
close to running short and are placing orders to get stocks 
wherever possible. Northern hemlock moves in good shape 
at high prices and there is very little competition from south- 
ern woods, as it is next to impossible to get shipments. 

The building activities in Milwaukee continue to exceed 
those of the previous year. In November the work author- 
ized reached a total of $1,703,180, which is a gain of $662,- 
825 over a year ago. The weather continues to be favorable 
and as prices show no signs of weakening, builders have con- 
cluded to go ahead with their plans for construction. The 
record for 1916 to Dec. 1 has reached $13,665,764, compared 
with $11,289,439 for the same period in 1915. 

Due to the Federal quarantine placed in New England 
States, Wisconsin and northern Michigan trees will be used 
in the East to a great extent this year. Lumbermen in this 
territory who own balsam and spruce tracts are making up 
carload shipments for eastern markets. This has also stimu- 
lated the box and crate industry, as a large number of these 
are used in shipping the trees. 

What modern methods of economy in manufacturing have 
produced is in part typified from a recent sale by the Kinzel 
Lumber Co., of Merrill, of its refuse burner to a Georgia 
lumber company. The economical methods at the Kinzel 
plant produce very little refuse, so that the slab burner has 
become a useless adjunct. A representative of the Georgia 
company was here last weed to raze the burner and send 
it on its way south. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


Dec. 5.—That the business of the Saginaw lumber con- 
cerns is thriving and that this condition will prevail during 
the winter months are indicated by the large amount of lum- 
ber which has been imported from Canadian points during 
November and the closing days of navigation. During the 
last month there has been entered thru the Saginaw customs 
office a total of 3,248,769 feet of lumber, 1,481,600 lath and 
605,408 pickets. The first of this week three cargoes ‘of 
lumber were brought in as follows: Steamer Cherokee, from 
Blind River, Ont., with 496,000 feet; schooner N. C. Hol- 
land, from John Island, Ont., with 719,000 feet, and schooner 
T. S. Fassett, from Blind River, Ont., with 730,000 feet. 
All of these vessels belong to the Gary fleet and this was 
the last trip of the season. The steamers Langell Boys and 
James C. Donaldson arrived later in the week with two 
more cargoes of lumber on the last trip of the year. 

Construction work in Bay City, as well as Saginaw, is 
being delayed by the labor scarcity and many structures 
which should-now be ready for occupancy are only about 
half finished. The shortage is most acute among carpenters 
and bricklayers, but workmen are scarce in all branches ef 
the building trades. Only two building permits totaling 
$1,275 were issued during the last week in Bay City. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Dec. 5.—-All annual building records for this city have 
already been broken this year. Figures of the city building 
inspector show a total of $18,107,025 for building permits 
during the eleven months ended Nov. 30, an increase of over 
$3,000,000 compared with the record for the same month 
last year, and eclipsing the total for any previous year. The 
total for eleven months of 1915 was $15,055,600. Further 
accounting for the tremendous local demand for lumber is the 
fact that few large buildings are included in this year's 
figures, which represent rather a big movement in residences 
and small store and manufacturing buildings. 

The estate of the late Thomas L. Shevlin, as finally re- 
turned by appraisers, amounted to $3,189,965.10, and an 
inheritance tax of $78,717.80 has been paid on that basis 
to the State of Minnesota. The will bequeathed property 
valued at $1,081,430.60 to Elizabeth Shevlin, the widow, and 
$824,996.42 each to Elizabeth B. Shevlin, a daughter, and 
Thomas Henry Sheylin, a son. 

The Northern Hardwood Lumber Co. has moved its head- 
quarters from this city to Milwaukee on account of contract- 
ing large supplies of lumber for shipment by the lakes for 
the next two years. The company will continue to be repre- 
sented in this market. 
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Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
For Eastern Buyers 


When you want Yellow Pine Lumber 
in a hurry, tell us your needs. We 
guarantee prompt shipments by either 
railor water. Daily capacity 100,000 ft. 


Get Our Prices Today. 











HELEN, FLORIDA 4 


it Yellow Pine 


Rough and Dressed 
Flooring, em . 
Ceiling, Lath, mestic 
Car Material, and Export 
Shingles, Dimension and Large Timbers 


















Graves Brothers Co. Posner: 








FOX HENDERSON, 
President 


Henderson-Waits Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Lumber, Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
CAR DECKING WORKED TO PATTERN 


L , Caryville, Florida 


G.0O. WAITS, .- 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


J. D. HENDERSON, 
Sec.-Treas. 

















Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER. 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE, 


Cummer Cypress Company, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Offices:—1 Madison Ave., New York City, 
and 1402 North American Bldg., Philadelphia. 
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Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 
One person RATES: Per day 

ith detached bath . .._- $2, $2.50, $3 

Rooms with orivate bath 2 $3, $3:50) $4, $5 


‘Two persons Pet day 
Room with detached bath . . - + $3, $3.50, $4 


" leroom = $5 to 
Room with private bath; Doub! Single cen thant 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


we Two connecting rooms 
y ; S, with bath. Per day. 
, = 2 persons, $5 to $8 


3 persons, $6 to $9 
4 persons, $7 to $12 


: 1026 Rooms — 834 
J With Private Bath. 


=) Hotel la Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 
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PITTSBURGH 








AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver - Idaho - Mich. - Minn. 
and California White Pine 


ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO)'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 














IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 
Wholesale Lumber 

WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 

HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Pinon BOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine. 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co., prrrspuncn Pa. 














PHILADELPHIA 


4 








William Whiter & Seria 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 








see el ad 





Ever*hing North Carolina Pine ] 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Harrison Bldg., 


| Hallowell & Souder, pHiLADELPHIA,PA. 














Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
Resawed Fables never was in the lumber busi- 

ness. He never wrote any wise 

By DOUGLAS MALLOCH paviabe mboatat 

Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book /# a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of ‘The Lumberman Poet.” in fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business.° 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. Price, 1.00. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








This book provides in a convenient 
form a compendium of plans and 


Lumber Shed 


s information on the building of lum- 

Construction ber sheds and other buildings used 
‘ the retail lumber ya 

‘a amy Lumbermen— "%p book is 8x11 inches in size, 


176 pages, is printed on a high grade 
sepia paper and is durably bound in Russianlinen. Price, post- 
paid, $1.50 a copy. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Dee. 5.—All descriptions of lumber are in good demand 
here, due to the continued activity in all building opera- 
tions, notably in residence work. Yellow pine, the principal 
material used in this latter construction, is a trifle easier, 
in view of the fact that some dealers are disposed to make 
concessions. Other materials are no higher but fairly 
firm. 

Combining with lumber interests in all parts of the United 
States, Iocal lumber dealers believe they have scored a point 
in their favor in the postponement of the proposed increased 
demurrage charges by the [nterstate Commerce Commission, 
These proposed charges, planned to become effective Dec. 1, 
now will not be put into effect until April 1. Meanwhile the 
local interests are preparing a protest, which will be pre- 
sented to the commission at an early date. 

Among other things the local dealers desire is that rail- 
roads reimburse the consignee for delaying cars. it: ds 
shown here that it takes as long as two weeks to get.u 
car into the yard after it arrives. Meanwhile the dealer is 
losing business. Now he is expected to pay additional de- 
murrage charges, but gets nothing for the loss incurred by 
being forced to wait for the material. 


NEW YORK 


Dec. 5.—Wholesalers report a good demand and while re- 
tailers are in the market with good inquiries and willing to 
purchase ahead at today’s prices, there is considerable dis- 
appointment so far as the outlook for building for the 
immediate winter months is concerned. Industrial business 
is good and there is some very satisfactory building of 
costly residences, indicating that fundamental conditions are 
sound and that builders slowly are exhibiting their confidence 
in the outlook by placing important contracts. At the 
same time, filings in the New York City districts the last few 
weeks have been disappointing and notwithstanding the 
little recession in the prices of some building commodities, 
operators are inclined to hold off anticipating the demand 
for dwellings and apartments until conditions point mere 
certainly to the fact that higher prices are here to stay for 
a considerable period. 

Spruce and white pine are in good demand, stocks in both 
being decidedly scarce, and those who are willing to sell 
make a substanttal profit on their spring and summer pur- 
chases. On account of the scarcity of labor at many Cana- 
dian mills and the withdrawal of several large outputs that 
ordinarily come into this market, wholesalers who have con- 
tracted ahead are holding on to their stocks and having the 
stocks invoiced performa on Jan. 1 in the expectation that 
spring buying will put prices on a considerably higher basis. 
Practically all of the mechanics engaged in the various 
building lines are engaged at full time. In New York and 
vicinity there still is a considerable shortage of skilled 
mechanics in some iines owing to the continued demand for 
operatives in the manufacture of war munitions. When this 
demand ceases a great number of hands will be thrown back 
into their original lines of endeavor, which will relieve a situ- 
ation that for some time has been more or less acute. 

Salesmen who have returned from trips upstate and in 
New Jersey and southern New England towns report consid- 
erable optimism among their customers especially in manu- 
facturing lines. The demand for furniture for both home 
and office use is substantial and factories are in the market 
with good inquiries. The call for box grades of North Cavo- 
lina and yellow pine is satisfactory. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Dec. 5.—With the arrival here within a week of the 
steamer Niko and barge Ashland, laden with white pine for 
the Wilson Box & Lumber Co. and Brady Bros., the season 
of receipts by vessel at the Tonawandas will close. Includ- 
ing their cargoes, a total of 187,841,920 feet will have 
been received here by vessel this year as against 212,000,000 
feet for 1915. ; 

The abnormal building and manufacturing that prevail 
are giving the dealers in all woods plenty of business. The 
only thing that is worrying dealers is to provide the stock. 
Night work at box factories and woodworking mills is fre- 
quently necessary to fill rush orders. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dec. 4.——The scarcity of lumber here is no longer entirely 
prospective, as in some instances it is beginning to pinch. 
There has been even a greater reduction in the amount of 
lumber coming in by water than there has by rail, the former 
heing reduced to a small fraction of normal. A few whole- 
salérs have been able to get all the cars they need at a few 
points in the South, but in 99 percent of the cases reported 
on there has been trouble to get near enough, the average 
being less than 50 percent of requirements. It can no 
longer be denied that stocks in the yards are going down and 
it is daily becoming harder to fill them in in anything like 
quick time. Already there has been considerable swapping 
of short items and buying from each other in order to fill 
contracts. The demand for and consumption of lumber are 
good in all lines and prices are high and still mounting. 
Box makers are very busy. building lumber is moving in large 
volume, the railroads are in the market for large orders, and 
the shipbuilding industry is almost daily increasing its im- 
portance as a lumber customer. 

There is so much new work for the shipbuilders that none 
of them seems to have time or facilities for the tremendous 
volume of repair work that is needed. At present a large 
fleet of barges, schooners and other craft is waiting to be 
docked for repairs, and every place that has any kind of a 
dry dock or marine railway has been requisitioned for such 
work. Many new hauling-out docks and railways are in 
prospect. some having already been ordered. General business 
is in full holiday swing, and its volume is good. 

The report of the bureau of building insnection shows that 
during November 690 permits were issued for 1,181 opera- 
tions at an estimated cost of $4,451,925. This is the biggest 
November in the last ten years and is due partly to general 
prosperity and partly to’open weather, and may cause a 
comparative reduction in the coming months. In November 
of last year 1,084 permits were issued for $2,308,665 worth 
of work. For the first eleven months of the year 14,534 
permits have been issued for work amounting to $44,435,705, 
which shows a decrease of 2,502 operations but an increase 
in cost of $7,694,650. . For the first time in many years the 
value of the work on business buildings was greater than 
that of dwellings, the latter being a little over $1,585,000, 
while for factories alone it was $942,000, and for office 
buildings, warehouses. workshops and other business build- 
ings it was about $725!000. 

Yellow and North Carolina pine are still the sensations of 
the market, with prices unsteady on the sky line. Timbers, 


“Manchester, N. 


roofers, box, flooring and building sizes are in 


and some very high prices are being quoted and ) 


is probable that a new high level of prices will | 
soon unless transportation conditions improy« 
decreases materially. Those dealers who ha 
stocks here are fast turning them into profital 
and prices are based more on the ability to 
anything else. White pine is steadily becor 
altho not so erratically as the other pines. 


most demanded grades by insisting on mixed or 
holds its recent gains in price and is in good de 


lock prices are also holding their advances an 


are badly broken. Cypress is in good demand 
prices, with decreasing supply. Shingles of bo 
cypress sell well and prices are strong. Lath a 
high. Among the hardwoods plain and quarte 


basswood and maple with all kinds of hardwood ({ 


in very strong demand, with prices firm. Gum, 


N 
are oversold and others are conserving their si, 
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cherry and hickory are readily sold at good prices, and 
mahogany and the fancy woods are in demand beyond the 


supply. 


Poplar is offered freely, with some ite 
in price. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ans Stiffening 


Dec. 5.—The car shortage has been an increasingly large 


factor in the local market lately. The quest 


ion of prices 


has not figured in many deals for lumber, as the question of 


delivery has been uppermost in the minds of all. 


Incident. 


ally manufacturing lumber companies of the district report 
that several mills in the South have been forced to Close 
from one to two weeks lately due to lack of coal, which 
could not be shipped from mines because of a lack of cars, 
The Babcock Lumber Co. will close down one of its sawmills 
for several weeks beginning Jan. 1, as it is useless to try to 


operate it until railroad service is better than it 
The Germain Co. reports a brisk business 


is at present, 
» With every 


promise of 1917 becoming the largest in volume of any 


year in the history of the trade. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Dec. 5.—Lumber and timber and most other industrial 
lines are from 15 to 40 percent more active and profitable 
han normal at the important commercial centers of New 
England, according to the Babson Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills, which has just completed its reports on 


general business for the last three months. 


The lumber 


industry is so directly dependent upon general industrial 
prosperity that these facts made public in the report will be 


of considerable interest to lumber dealers. In 


the summary 


of the report which follows the figures in the first column 
show the percentages of general business for the current 
three months compared with the corresponding three months 


of last year. 


‘The numbers in the second column show how 


current business compares with normal trade, normal mean- 


ing complete activity and reasonable profits, 


ye 


Bangor, Me.—Paper. pulp and machine shops 
doing much more business than last year at 
Dell bolts ola CORA ei ae ane an Mette eel 

soston, Mass.—The manufacturing of shoes, 
clothing, confectionery, machinery and other 
metal products very active. Fairly active 
wool and leather market...........0cee0: 

Bridgeport, Conn.—Ammunition, textile and 
metal industries very prosperous. Building 
and real estate good. Labor searce........ 

Fall River, Mass.—Textile industry and ma- 
chine shops busy. Other lines fair 

Hartford, Conn.—Manufacturing industries 
very active. Insurance business excellent. . 

Holyoke, Mass.—<All industries exceptionally 
SOON, AAPOR BORIC, 6. i6. 65.6.5, 5:c\0:s 500:3-0 a64.0 00 

Lawrence, Mass.—Textile industry booming. 
Lumber, timber and rug industries fair.... 

Lowell, Mass.—Textile and munition manufac- 
turing industries verv active.............. 

H.—tTextile, boot and shoe 
and other industries active. Labor pros- 
MOINS 6 fats soe se Gres wae W sore: G iw Soe Peaiecosoie ests 

New Bedford, Mass.—The manufacturing of 
textiles and all other products verv active.. 

New Haven, Conn.—War goods end meechine 
shops still active. Tobacco, lumber and fur- 
niture industries in good shape.... 

Portland, Me.—Lumber industry, 
shons. printing industry. bake shovs and 
textiles excellent. All other lines fair..... 

Providence. R. I.—Jewelry, textile and metal- 
working industries very prosperous........ 

Springfield, Mass.—Lumber, confectionery, and 
tobacco industries active, with good pros- 
pects. Real estate and building active. All 
metal industries very favorable........... 

Worcester. Mass.—Foundries, machine shops, 
textile and boot and shoe industries prosper- 
ous. Other lines normal.. 
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machine 





Building in Boston increased in November 
The Boston building department last month gra 
mits for wooden structures costing $431,530 
permits for first-class buildings costing $710,4 
permits for second class buildings costing $868 
permits for alterations costing $305,874. 

Statistics of New England building operatio 
the value of contracts awarded in 1916 to Nov 
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779.000, continuing the record-breaking course of building 


in this section. 


November also was a record-breaking month 


for New England builders, with the one exception of Novell 


ber, 1912. 


BANGOR, ME. 


Dec. 4.—Woodsmen will get higher wages t 
the Maine woods than ever before. 


Last month’s total was $17,228,000. 


his winter in 


From $40 to $45 a month 


will be the scale, where last year $30 to $35 was paid. The 
Great Northern Paper Co., which paid $1 a day last season. 


is paying $1.25 to $1.85 this year for the same 


woodsmen. All the large companies are payi 


same, while the small operators find it necessary 


high as $45 a month. 


grade of 
ng about the 
to pay as 


Altho the last year has been a busy one with the local 


lumber mills, reports are that they will not incr 


cut or purchase of logs this winter. The lu 
they can not compete with the pulp mills in b 


as the pulp mills are ready to pay whatever price 


sary. 

According to returns received at the office 
land agent and the forest commissioner 8,25 
timberland was burned over during 1916, with a 
of $9.460. The department officials are highly 
this fine showing, which is even better than 
and 1915, 
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NORFOLK, VA. 


DD A very good business was done during the week 
in Ne Carolina pine, especially rough lumber. There was 


not avy a demand for the better grade of rough edge, 


but peces still show a decided tendency upward. ‘The box 
man urers during the week were exceptionally liberal ip 
theit rchases, especially 4/4 edge box, One large contract 
of tt om was made at $16 f.0. b. Norfolk less 2 perceni, 
time « lelivery not exceeding six months. Since this sale 
was recorded no reports have come to hand of saies at less 
than s figure and several cargoes have been booked at 
$16.50. Practically all of this lumber is to be shipped out 
prom y or before the end of February, 1917. As the price 


box has increased without any signs of abatement in 
the near future more attention is being given to culls and 
red heart. For prompt delivery | the market for 4/4 edge 
culls is S14 f.0.b., Norfolk, with red heart 50 cents a 
loss than this, but numerous sales are being made 
50 cents to $1 a thousand above this figure on culls, 
a striking tendency. Stock sizes of box lumber are 
not being asked for very briskly, but more attention is being 
given to culls and red heart, On the few sales recorded for 
delivery next year the mills are asking $1 a thousand higher 
than for prompt shipment. Box bark strips enjoyed another 
eeod week of demand and while no further advance in prices 
has been noted ther? is less variation at this time between 
the various mills. The large mills being in position to take 
on heavy contracts secured very good prices, which naturally 
has had the effect of stiffening the smaller operators in their 
sales, 

a dressed lumber, in the aggregate, there was a slight 
falling off in the amount of sales, but nevertheless several 
items showed a better demand than the week previous. This 
is especially true of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 }-inch flooring, Nos. 1 
and 2 %-inech ceiling, Nos. 1 and 2 y-inch ceiling, No. ae 1t- 
inch partition, bark strip partition, and S-inch roofces. Prices 
appear to be getting stronger all the time. As an example, 
a planing mill in position te take on orders for 100,000 feet 
of flooring for prompt delivery secured 50 cents a thousand 
more for No. 1 recently than ten days ago. 

More liberality is being shown by the yards in placing 
their orders, influenced to a large degree by the marked man- 
ner in which prices for pine are advancing. The outlook is 
yery favorable for a good month during December. Numer- 
ous mills are expected to have sufficient business on their 
books by the end of December to keep them busy shipping the 
stock out in January and leave them very little time for 
anything else. Transportation facilities are still poor and 
no relief of a positive nature is as yet at hand. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Dec. 4.—The report of the building inspector for Novem- 
ber makes a much better showing than for several months 
and indicates that activity in construction work is decidedly 
on the increase. The declared value of the proposed struc- 
tures was $709,833, with $118,355 more for additions and 
$165,600 for alterations. Among the buildings authorized 
were 176 2-story brick dwellings and five manufacturing 
plants. 

The board of managers of the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association has elected Harvey M. Dickson, of Norfolk, as 
secretary to succeed J. McD. Price, who is to become a 
member of the wholesale hardwood firm of Price & Heald. 
Mr. Dickson is expected to take charge about Jan. 1. 

A. L. Williams, representing C. Leary & Co., of London, 
has arrived to make a tour of the United States. He will 
take in practically every part of the country, going from 
Maine to New Orleans, and he also expects to visit the 
Pacific coast. While in Baltimore he called, among others, 
upon J. L. Aleock & Co., and tonight he was a guest at the 
annual meeting of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange. Mr. 
Williams was met in Baltimore by Mr. Fisher, who came to 
the United States two years ago from Antwerp, and has 
since been representing various foreign firms in this country. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Dec, 4.—The volume of new business was not so heavy 
as during last week, but prices are advancing satisfactorily 
and, it is hoped, will continue. Several mills issued new 
lists last week with an advance of 50 cents to $1 on many 
items, Others advise that they will issue new lists this 
week, with still another advance. Many large schedules 
are reported to be ready for bids and are expected to be 
submitted in the next week to ten days. The Rock Island 
has just placed orders for railroad,material which will ag- 
sregate over 3,000,000 feet, and mills in this section report 
having secured a share of the orders. 

The export trade is growing daily and the mills report 
that in the last week several large schedules have been 
offered at prices which were much better than those several 
weeks previous. A continued demend for export timbers 
and prime is expeeted, even greater than heretofore. 

The curtailment movement still continues, but mills cur- 
tailing have decreased in number materially. The car situ- 
aticn is reported to show slight improvement, and it is hoped 
that the supply will ease up gradually. The car building 
compar ins are busy placing orders for all kinds of material. 
Mills report booking orders for over 2,000,000 feet of siding, 


of ed 











lining, roofing and decking, with prices on all items much 

better than could be secured last week. The demand is ex- 

pect d » continue and prices are also expected to improve. 
> ane ‘ter siding, 1x4 and 6, shows the largest increase in 

ah demand still continues at the advanced prices. 
ki 


ilso shows a material advance in price and the 
‘ould hardly be improved upon. All grades are in 
ret in _ demand, Call for heart face decking is very much 
Selite ian last reported. Inquiries for lining and roofing 
al : “reasing daily. Railroad timbers in all sizes are in 
i lemand, Stringers are reported to be holding 
stea all lengths, and the demand is very good. Many 


demay 


ae port that they are booked to capacity, while others 
id _jiive enough orders for stringers on hand to last 
inv, tenths. Twenty-eight-foot still continues to lead 
ay ‘ with 14- and 16-foot being in better request than 
. ie months, Prices on caps hold steady at former 
el _ the demand is very good, with 14x14-14 rough 
a cing in volume, mills in this section having booked 
ies Covers million feet at very good prices. Demand 
“the “ontinues good but they are not moving in such 
Bie ai ‘ume as last reported. Prices on all grades and 
improving, 

hg rig a still continue in good demand and prices 
on A petret than for several weeks. Kansas and Okla- 
Pas ok ee the greater part of rig timbers shipped. 
oe — stock is not moving in such good volume as 
Sill ried, but prices are reported to be holding steady. 





with pat better request than for several months previous, 
eat ee much better than heretofore, 36- and 38-foot 
*> in demand, Heavy construction timbers are moving 





in fair volume only, and prices are about the same as last 
reported. Smaller timbers are moving in good volume and 
prices on all grades and sizes are advancing daily. Number 
1 square E & S and rough heart still continues to lead in 
volume. 

Demand for dimension still continues to hold its former 
place and prices are advancing steadily. Several mills in 
this section report that they are oversold on many items 
and short on many others; also that they are issuing new 
lists, advancing prices 50 cents to $1, and that business is 
very good at the advanced prices. Number 3 dimension also 
moves in large volume with prices much better than last 
reported. This is very encouraging to the mills in and 
around Alexandria, as several have a well assorted stock 
on hand and are desirous of disposing of it. Boards in all 
grades are in good demand with 1x12 leading, and inquiries 
for 1x10 and 1x8 increasing steadily. Prices are much bet- 
ter than last reported and the present demand is expected 
to continue. 

Fencing still continues to hold its former place as to de- 
mand and prices on all sizes and grades are advancing satis- 
factorily. Number 3 especially is increasing in volume with 
prices about $1 better than last week. Demand for shiplap 
could hardly be improved upon, all grades moving in good 
volume and prices also increasing, No. 3 having almost 
doubled in volume shipped compared with that shipped last 
month. Casing and base still continue to move slowly and 
prices are about 50 cents higher than last reported. Jambs 
also continue to move in small volume and prices are about 
the same as last. reported. Demand for molding is fair with 
prices showing a slight increase. B and better surfaced still 
moves in good volume and prices continue to advance daily. 
C, surfaced, is not in such large demand as last week, but 
prices show a slight improvement. Rough finish is moving 
in larger volume than for several monhs previous and prices 
are also improving. Several mills report that finish is the 
hardest item they have to keep in stock, as it is moving so 
fast. Prices and demand for drop siding are very good. 
B and better leads in demand and inquiries for Nos. 1 and 
2 are increasing satisfactorily. Demand for bevel siding is 


. cnly fair and prices show but little improvement since last 


reported. Prices on partition are advancing steadily, both 
in 4-inch and 6-inch.. The demand is somewhat better than 
last week. B and better still leads in volume. Ceiling, espe- 
cially %-inch, moves in large volume, with prices very satis- 
factory. One-half and %-inch move in fair volume only, 
but prices are improving slightly. Flooring, 1x3, is not 
moving in such large volume as last reported, but prices 
show a good advance. B and better edge grain moves in 
larger volume than other grades. One by 4 flooring could 
hardly be improved upon, considering the many mills that 
are out of the market and others that have withdrawn from 
the market. B and better edge grain, B and better flat 
grain, and No. 1 flat grain continue to be in frequent re- 
quest and lead in volume shipped. If the present demand 
continues the shipment for December will far exceed that 
forwarded in November. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Dec. 5.—Recent advices from DeRidder, La., report the al- 
most daily arrival of farmers from the North to settle upon 
the cut-over lands being marketed by the Long-Bell Land Cor- 
poration. Practically all of the newcomers, it appears, pur- 
chased land on earlier visits and are coming now with farm 


equipment to begin work on their holdings. ‘Thus one — 


Nebraska farmer brought with him, in addition to his house- 
hold goods and farm utensils, twelve head of horses, cows, 
hogs and about 200 chickens. Others, it is said, are bringing 
in with them sufficient hay and grain to run them thru the 
winter. 

Secretary George E. Watson, of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, left yesterday for a visit to the 
association’s branch offices at Jacksonville and will be absent 
several days. 

Assistant Secretary A. G. T. Moore, of the Southern Pine 
Association, returned last Saturday from Washington, where 
he has been attending the hearings on car shortage and the 
conferences upon that subject between committees represent- 
ing shippers and carriers. 

Of something more than ordinary interest, in view of the 
ear shortage, is the announcement credited to a representa- 
tive of the Missouri River Navigation Co., that the company, 
which proposes to engage in the lower river trade, is pre- 


. pared to barge lumber; on the upbound trips, to points as far 


north as St. Leuis. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Dec. 5.—-There was little or no change in the yellow pine 
market last week, demand remaining strong and _ prices 
holding steady. The car shortage continues acute, but indi- 
eations of slight relief at some points have been noted. 
Most mills get only about 50 percent of their car require- 
ments, but the belief is general that the situation will soon 
improve. 

Some mills are preparing for next year’s business, which 
is expected to be heavy. Earlier buying than usual is ex 
pected by line yard and retailers. This belief is founded 
on the fact that the country is more prosperous than usual. 

With demand holding strong, prices are keeping their 
strength. Weather conditions are unusually good and the 
local building activity is showing improvement. The build- 
ing inspector's report shows that permits were issued at 
Shreveport during November for building operations costing 
approximately $50.000. and that building activities since. 
Jan. 1 aggregated $994,338, compared with $683,392 for the 
same period of 1915. <A great deal of new building work 
is in contemplation here. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


Dec. 4.—The June, built at St. Helens, Ore., and brought 
to the local harbor through the Panama Canal, cleared Fri- 
day on its maiden trip for Cuba, carrying 400,000 feet of 
pine lumber. It is the first of four new schooners to be 
added to the Gulf trade. The June carries power hoisters, 
pumps and two Fairbanks & Morse crude oil engines of 100 
horsepower, has twin screws and is electrically equipped, 
making it a neat auxiliary schooner. It cost $65.000. 

The final survey for the branch line of the Gulf & Ship 
Island Railroad to Kiin, Miss., has been completed. The 
branch will leave the main line at Rovey, instead of Ten 
Mile, as previously announced, and traverse the timber 
holdings of. the Edward Hines Lumber Co., of Chicago, to 
Kiln, a distance of 37 miles, increasing the total mileage of 
the Gulf & Ship Island to 344 miles. The branch is to be 
used in logging the Hines mill to be erected at Gulfport 
next year. 

Large purchases of supplies and machinery for sugar 
plantations and other industries of Cuba from American 
houses, which were formerly made from European firms, 








Spiral Stairway in Lounge Room of Grand Canyon Hotel, 
Yellowstone Park, finished in Birch. 


Birch 


The Peer of Woods 


For Interior Finish 


Did you ever notice how happy the com- 
petent wood finisher is when he is given a 
job on Birch. From varied experience with 
Birch and other woods, he knows: 

That Birch is an ideal foundation for 
enamel. 

That almost any commercial stain shows 
up well when applied in the right way to 
Birch. 

That with Birch as the base, and with 
Birch only, can the new and wonderful silver 
gray effect be secured. 

That, best of all, Birch finished “‘natural’’ 
possesses an elegance, a luster, a depth of 
color, a beauty of design, that please and 
satisfy the most critical. 

When the wood finisher gives preference 
to Birch over all other woods, that of itself 
is a pretty good criterion that you dealers 
should stock it. It gives you a strong prestige 
in that you can recommend it with the 
knowledge that it will make good. Then, 
too, the general publicity being given Birch 
is sure to result in new customers for every 
dealer who has stocked it. 


Get In Now On 
These Profits 


By being the first in your town to feature 
Birch Finish, you will gain the prestige that 
always comes to the fellow who leads. This 
is doubly certain in Birch because it possesses 
natural merit in beauty, grain and durability 
equalled by but few other woods. 

An inquiry sent to any one of the firms below asking 


for Birch Book “A”, will bring you invaluable in- 
formation about this peer of finish woods. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 1. STEPHENSON CO., 
Stanley, Wis. Wells, Mich. 
WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO.. | woRcESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
rigiaas Chassell, Mich. 
MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 
inclander, Wis. G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO., en 
Marinette, Wis. FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. Chicago, Ill. 
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And want your inquiries and orders 
When in the market for 


= Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar and 
Washington Western Hemlock. 
Id White Pine, Western Soft Pine, White 
ano Fir, Fir and Larch. 
Redwood, California White Pine 


California and Sugar Pine. 
i d all White Pi d 
Northern we lon. = 
RED CEDAR SIDING AND SHINGLES 
ALWAYS IN TRANSIT. 


Quick Shipments both from our mills and from 
our large Minnesota Transfer Warehouse Stock, 


§Good Grades. 


OUR Prompt Shipments. 
GUARANTEE jRight Prices. 


Satisfied Customers. 





entral Warehouse Lumber Co. 


The Home of Quality” Minnesota Trunsfer, Minn, _ 














White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 















Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 
DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN. 
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Buying Short 
On Yard Stock 


is all right if your source of sup- 
ply is dependable. If you try 


-_ saneo eich will sees fale Woe 


give you this service on 


All Grades and Thickness of 


Hemlock, White Pine, 
Norway, Maple, 
Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 




















have increased the demand for freight room on ships from 
American ports to Havana and other Cuban ports. The de- 
mand for Mississippi pine lumber and timber is also improv- 
ing, according to local exporters, and several vessels are in 
the local harbor taking on cargo for Cuban ports. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Dec. 4.—The effect of the car shortage is being felt more 
each week. Three large mills have cut off their night runs 
entirely and other mills are further reducing their output. 

Demand for all classes of lumber continues very good. A 
number of mills are not in the market for orders. 

The Lamar Lumber Co. at Clyde, Miss., which has op- 
erated its large mill on double shift for the last three years, 
was forced to suspend the night run on Dee. 1, as it is un- 
able to get sufficient cars to handle its output. As soon as 
the car situation is relieved the company will resume opera- 
tions on double shift. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Dec. 4.—Better prices and increased transportation facili- 
ties feature the lumber market here this week. Following a 
continual advance in all grades the yellow pine market 
experienced another raise of $1 a thousand in finished mate- 
rial and a corresponding raise in all grades. This upward 
trend of the market is due to the number of mills that are 
closing or curtailing their output and to a slight bettering 
of the car shortage situation, 

The car situation has been improved because of the many 
ears coming in with coal. Another great factor has been 
the new demurrage rule of the Illinois Central Railroad 
which places an exorbitant or preventive price on cars held 
over two days. 

The export trade of Mississippi has fallen off during the 
last eight months to such an extent that the clearings of 
ocean going vessels at Gulfport, the terminal of the Gulf 
& Ship Island Railroad, dwindled to one-third. As this 
road handles a large percent of the timber shipped to foreign 
countries from this State its report just submitted is a fair 


criterion. 
MOBILE, ALA. 


Dec. 4.—Conditions in the interior trade are more than 
satisfactory to those engaged in that section of the yellow 
pine trade, and the only drawback to ideal conditions com- 
plained of is the lack of cars promptly to move the product 
of the mills, which all report enough orders to keep them 
running for some time. 

The railroads have been buying heavily and there has been 
a good demand for car material as well as construction stuff. 
Yard orders have eased off because of the fact that this is 
the beginning of inventory period in the North and East; 
so that it is expected that this branch of the trade will pick 
up after the opening of the new year. The outlook is re- 
garded as good for a continuance of this business for many 


months, 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


Dec. 5.—A considerable impetus has been given to lumber 
operations during the month just closed. The increase in 
shipments of lumber and wood products during the period 
has been considerable. This is true not only of the port of 
Savannah, but reports from Brunswick and Darien show 
that the same conditions maintain over the whole territory. 

During the week there was cleared from the port of Darien 
for foreign and coastwise 603,000 superficial feet of sawn 
timber and lumber, the total being valued at $11,120. During 
the month there were shipped from Darien to foreign and 
coastwise ports 2,264,000 superficial feet of sawn and hewn 
timber, and lumber and deals, the total value being $38,120. 
This does not include the timber towed to Savannah and 
Brunswick for shipment. Actual figures for Savannah for 
the period are not yet available, but it is said the exports 
will exceed previous: months considerably. 

The shortage of cars is still being felt in the trade, but 
the volume of complaint is not so loud as was the case sev- 
eral weeks ago, and it is believed that the situation is 
gradually adjusting itself. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Dec. 4.—Nothing but a shortage of labor and cars pre- 
vents a runaway yellow pine and cypress market. The 
distressing need for lumber at the several large northery 
markets is evidenced by the clamor for stock. Buyers are 
literally beating the bushes trying to find mills that have 
ears to make shipments. They are not meeting with suc- 
cess. Price no longer is an influential factor in the mar- 
ket, for prices will not move lumber when there is no way 
of making shipments. If prices could move the lumber 
they probably would attain unheard of heights, for price 
appears to be no object to the buyers. 

George E. Watson will arrive in the city Monday morning 
to take personal charge of the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association’s general exhibit, which is to be shown 
for the first time in Jacksonville at the Duval County fair. 
This exhibit forms one of the principal attractions at the 
fair. 

While lumber shipments thru the local port during No- 
vember were somewhat better than during the preceding 
month they still were below normal, as from 50 to 70 per- 
cent of the lumber which moved thru this port before the 
high water rates and the shortage of bottoms is now going 
direct from the mills to destination by rail. Two sailing 
vessels arrived for lumber during the month and one 
schooner cleared with lumber. The steamer William O’Brien, 
owned by the Carpenter-O’Brien Co., cleared twice with 
cargoes of 3,000,000 feet of lumber each trip for New York. 
The Cook-Cummer Steamship Co.’s tug Wellington cleared 
once with barges of lumber. The limber which moved 
coastwise during November totalled 23,548,460 feet, and 
600,000 feet moved foreign. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Dec. 5.—While some of the more optimistic yellow pine 
lumbermen have expressed the belief that the next few weeks 
would see considerable improvement in the car situation, 
others see no hopes for relief until the early spring. Some 
of the roads in Texas are better supplied with cars today 
than they have been for many months, notably the Santa 
Fe, which is reported furnishing 75 percent of the require- 
ments of the lumbermen, and the Southern Pacific. Dealers 
accept orders only subject to any kind of equipment at the 
owner's risk and refuse to make any promises as to ship- 
ments. 

The railroads seem to be more inclined to make purchases 
and the car material market is holding up. Shingles are 
very scarce, the supply not equalling 50 percent of the de- 








—__ 
mand. Most stocks are broken and uppers 2:e said ¢ 
scarcer than dimension. 0 be 

Another big Government order was distribut 
ville last week, amounting to 2,500,000 feet yellow yj 
for use by the army along the border. This tire the fas: 
yards in the Rio Grande Valley shared in tho bulk ot *s 
material with the Kirby Lumber Co., the V» ihn tale 
Co. and Long-Bell Lumber Co. The order eal)» for m = 
1x12- and 2x4-inch stock and brought good prices, mt 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Dec, 4.—Being not only stronger and more stable, but mor 
uniform in the advances on both sides of the list, he atlas 
from the local standpoint, is probably better now than it has 
been in several years. Particularly pleasing is the ae 
that the items on the left-hand side of the list, heretofon 
lagging, have been gaining steadily and values are ur 
practically uniform. Car materials have shown decid. 
gains during the last week and demand for siding anq lining 
is very strong. Local lumbermen are decidedly optimistic, - 

Announcement is made, today by the Miller-Link Lumb 
Co. of a raise in wages that affects virtually all of this com. 
pany’s employees. The percentage of increase varies, being 
higher in the case of common labor than in the case of the 
skilled classes. The reason ascribed for the advance jg to 
enable employees, especially the common laborers, to meet 
higher living costs, and the increase was given without refer. 
ence to possibly improved lumber market conditions, It is 
stated that $2 a day is the lowest wage now paid by this 


company. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Dec. 4,.—The arrival of December finds a slight improve. 
ment in the car situation, altho the shortage is still yery 
acute. When cars are available preference is given to the 
better grades of material, as is usually the case when ship- 
ments are limited. Altho the situation is not loosening 
up to the extent that manufacturers feel justified in increas. 
ing their production, the fact that cars are a little easier to 
get has caused dealers to become more hopeful. 

The period of taking inventories is close at hand and yet 
the demand for yard stocks is strong, most stocks being 
far below normal and broken. The mills continue to curtail 
their output in keeping with the amount they can ship, 
Prices are at a level where lumber can be sold at a fair 
profit and, from every standpoint, manufacturers have eyery 
reason to be optimistic as to the outlook for winter and 
spring buying, in the opinion of local millmen. 

Beaumont’s commercial organizations are preparing to 
celebrate the completion of the new Kansas City Southern 
passenger depot, which will be opened to the public Dee, 15, 
The ceremony on this occasion will include addresses by 
J. F. Holden, vice president and general manager of the 
road, and Ben S. Woodhead, president of the Beaumont 


Lumber Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Dec. 4.—Trade conditions in Kansas City territory are be. 
ing governed entirely by the car situation. Demand for all 
grades of lumber is good and the weather the last ten days 
has been favorable. Conditions in the Southwest are reflected 
in the building figures for Kansas City in November, showing 
an increase of 261% percent in building operations over tie 
same month a year ago. The total of 296 permits for the 
month, largely residence property, represented a value of 
$916,250, as against 266 permits in November, 1915, witha 
cost of $724,115. Total permits for the eleven months of 
1916 aggregate $10,790,094, an increase for the eleven 
months of $735,214. 

Expansion of the oil industry in Kansas continues, and the 
demand for lumber in the oil field is especially strong. Gen- 
eral prosperous conditions in that State, due to high prices 
for farm products, also have stimulated demand. A review 
of Kansas newspapers shows a general expectation of large 
building operations next year, especially in the south central 
and western counties. Population estimates show a consider 
able increase, with the result that houses are in demand. 

W. M. Beebe, manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., has 
returned from an extended trip along the border, where he 
went to look into army requirements for lumber. : 

J. H. Austin, jr., sales agent for the W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Co., has returned from a visit to the company’s mills. 

Ray Curfman, of Curfman Bros., Maryville, Mo., was here 
this week buying a motor truck for delivery purposes and 
lumbermen here are watching with interest the success of 
that method in a small town like Maryville. Mr. Curfman 
believes the truck will enable him to widen his trade territory 
considerably. 

Harry T. Kendall, of Houston, Tex., general sales mat- 
ager of the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., visited local lumber 
offices the last few days. 

Milo 'T. Jones, of the Chanute Lumber Co., Chanute, Kan. 
visited local lumbermen last week. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Dec. 5.—Demand on the local yards still holds up in . 
way that surprises some dealers and at the same time causes 
them a littie chagrin, because of the fact that stocks are 
reported more and more broken as the season advances. 
Some stocks are reported badly broken and are difficult . 
refill. Prices are reported good in all the wholesale an 
manufadturing lines, but the retailers still complain tht 
they are not receiving the profits to which they are entitled. 

The A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. has just let contracts 
for the construction of an administration building 4% : 
addition to the large group of buildings the company alreat y 
oceupies at Kennerly and Hamilton avenues. The Dev 
structure will be 70x115 feet and three stories and a co 
ment in height. It is intended for the principal offices a4 
will employ all the latest ideas in the construction of “ge 
a building. It will have ample recreation grounds near ; 
while on the top floor will be a modern dining and a 
rooms for the employees, together with private dining pe 
and kitchen. There will be shower baths in tlie pee 
and the building will be equipped with a refrigerating Pill 
and the latest vacuum cleaner appliances. The |! wilding 
be fireproof, of steel and concrete. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Dec, 2.—Conditions in the lumber trade in we: 
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torn Canada 


n ‘ ; mild 
are particularly good owing to the continuation of the 
weather. Practically no snow has fallen in vi minished 


prairie Provinces and retail dealers report an wi ay- 
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es 
on of shipping large quantities of lumber to eastern 
aeeets, Last month was one of the best since the mill 
en i in the spring. In addition to a record rail ship- 
. er the prairie Provinces, a barge loaded with over 
“feet was towed to Anchorage, Alaska, where it is 
now unloading. The same condition that prevails at the 
Alberni mill exists at many of the Coast mills. Every 
manufa‘ turer is making capacity cuts each day, and lumber 
ot shipped is being piled in the yards to be in readiness 
ce the ¢ xpected big demand next spring. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Dee. 2.—Logs scaled in October amounted to 156,412,875 
feet, a new record for the Province. The last highest mark 
was in July, when the cut was 140,561,435 feet. Since July 
there hus been a falling off, which was not unexpected be- 
cause the greatest cut is always reached in the middle of 
summer. This year there has been a scarcity of labor, and 
it was expected that with the approach of winter the decrease 
would continue. In September the cut was 105,791,000 feet, 
and the total for October therefore is a surprise. ; 

This large figure for October brings the total for this 
year to Oct. 31 to 890,500,285 feet, as against 590,954,424 
feet for the same period of last year, an increase of, roundly, 
300,000,000 feet. ‘The market is in excellent condition, 
prices are firm and good, altho exports are not very large. 
The cut of poles and piles is also of fairly large proportions, 
for the first ten months of 1916 being 3,752,325 lineal feet. 

The Canadian Dollar Co. has purchased forty acres on 
surrard Inlet and will erect a sawmill for export trade 
only. It will use machinery out of the Heaps Lumber Co. 
mill at Ruskin, which was purchased a few weeks ago. Some 
new equipment will be required. The new plant will have 
capacity of 150,000 feet a day and will use electricity as 
motive power. 

Shingle manufacturers who ship all of their product by 
rail are fecling the pinch of lack of cars. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Dec, 5.—Inquiry for lumber in the Duluth district con- 
tinues brisk, but selling seems to be confined mainly to the 
car trade. Producers continue to be unwilling to make 
contracts for 1917 delivery in cargo lots. The acute car 
shortage in the far West and in the South is helping to sus- 
tain the market for white and norway pine here. The car 
shortage in the Northwest is quite serious, but not as bad as 
farther west. Woods operations in northern Minnesota are 
very active. 

There will be a great deal of building in Duluth next year. 
The city is growing. For the eleven months ended Noy. 30 
there were 519 permits issued, representing an expenditure 
of $10,021,803, as compared with $2,541,978 for the same 
period in 1915. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Dec. 6.—Demand for lumber continues good and local mills 
all report large orders, especially from the agricultural dis- 
tricts. Texas is proving to be a good market for Calcasieu 
lumber on account of the high price of cotton and other 
farm products. Local millmen expect the demand to con- 
tinue good. Prices are about the same as a week ago; that 
is, exceptionally good. The car shortage situation is little 
changed. None of the mills are getting as many cars as they 
want, but so far most milis have made shift to get their 
shipments out. The Mexican situation is being watched 
closely here, as in times of peace Mexico is a big customer 
of Calcasieu lumber. 

Rains are badly needed in the Calcasieu River basin, in 
order to float out logs. The J. C. Stout Lumber Co. and the 
Powell Lumber Co. both depend largely on logs brought down 
the river and the latter concern has thousands of logs on 
the bank of the upper tributaries waiting for a heavy rain 
to float them down. The other local mills depend to a large 
extent on their rail facilities for receiving logs. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Dec. 6.—There is a very good demand for yellow pine 
this week and prices are firm but unchanged. The lumber- 
men, however, are expecting an early letup in the present 
brisk demand. Building permits have shown a decrease and 
a practical cessation of building operations until after Jan. 1 
is expected. ‘This decrease, however, is normal for this time 
of year. Mills are running ten to twelve hours a day and 
materiai not shipped is being stored in preparation for the 
expected great demand to follow the new year. There still 
is some complaint from retailers about the car shortage, 
which hampers shipments of stocks from the mills. 

Demand for shingles has been very heavy during the last 
week, especially in the rural districts, and prices remain firm. 
= very good demand for lath is reported, with firmly main- 
ained prices. 

Hardwood manufacturers and retailers also report an un- 
Precedented demand. The approach of the holidays has not 


tinuati 


ments 
900,00 














as yet caused the expected lull and the lumbermen expect 
an exceptional business thruout this month. There are no 
changes in prices. 

Geovse C. Brown & Co., of Memphis, Tenn., with mill 
at Pr ctor, Ark., have bought a large amount of_timber- 


d stumpage in Calhoun and Grenada Counties, 


Missi: ‘ppl. The firm recently bought 4,000 acres, known 
iy, th. iamous Provine tract, and 1,400 acres from the 
menry H. Lesh Lumber Co., of Jackson, Tenn., which ad- 
Joms ‘ne Provine tract. The company also bought 6,600 
acres in Chicot County, near Lake Village, Ark., 5,000 
acres of which is heavily timbered with hardwoods, prin- 
ley. ak. The company is selling a lot of its cutover 
gg “ has disposed of several tracts. It contemplates 
1€ erection of two new mills to develop timber. 
were ‘ohn L. Roper Lumber Co., of Norfolk, Va., has 
he ‘ract of 45,000 acres of land near Belhaven, N. C., 
are 1. ination of New York capitalists. The financiers 


Of Nas. f d by Mark W. Potter, prominent investor, one 
igh is rk’s leading lawyers and president of the Caro- 
* Cl'nchfield & Ohio Railroad. It is stated the cut- 


“sh ‘cmp land will be drained for general farming, 
lescos and stock raising. 
J. 3. M 





PS 'cCarter, of Memphis, Tenn., has bought a tract 
tend 200d timberland consisting of 560 acres in Crit- 
€nden County, Ark, 

The 


hee yy Schroeder Mills & Timber Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., 
* bought from the Victoria Harbor Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 


of Toronto, Ont., timber limits covering 138 square miles 
in the townships of Blair and Mowat, Parry Sound Dis- 
trict. It is the intention of tne Schroeder company to 
take out about 25,000,000 feet of white pine from these 
limits each season, beginning next autumn. 





The Fischer & Boutin Lumber Co., of Springfield, Ore., 
has bought a tract of timber near Jola, Ore., from C. H. 
Woodard, of Portland. The timber is located on the 
Willamette-Pacific Railroad, about 35 miles west of Eu- 
gene. Elmer Russell has contracted to cut the timber, 
which cruises about 4,000,000 feet. 





The Export Cooperage Co., of Mountain Home, Ark., 
has bought several thousand acres of hardwood timber- 
land in Baxter County, Ark., formerly owned by the 
H. D. Williams Cooperage Co. The consideration is given 
as $108,000. 





Walter Curtis, of Lake Geneva, Wis., has sold 1,000,- 
000 feet of standing timber to E. J. Brown, of Spring 
Prairie, and John Hamm, of Burlington, Wis. The new 
owners will develop the timber, which consists mostly of 


HYMENEAL | 


MICHELSON-FINN.—The marriage of Axal Michelson 
and Miss Elizabeth Finn was celebrated at Saginaw, 
Mich., Dec. 2. Following the wedding a reception was 
held. in the banquet room of the New Bancroft Hotel. 
Mr. Michelson is connected with the N. Michelson Lum- 
ber Co., of Michelson, Mich., the Michigan Suburban Land 
Co., and the Michelson Land & Home Co., of Detroit. 
Mr. and Mrs. Michelson left on an extended honeymoon 
and will visit New Orleans, Havana, Panama, Jamaica, 
New York and Washington before returning home. They 
expect to be at home at their apartments in Detroit 
after Feb. 1. 














McCLAVE-URE.—Miss Hallie May Ure, daughter of 
Mrs. R. E. Replinger, 726 Stowell Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Arthur Brooks McClave, of Scranton, Pa., junior part- 
ner of the McClave-Brooks Co., of that city, were united in 
marriage recently. The bride is a daughter of the late 
John Ure, jr., and a granddaughter of Capt. A. M. Sher- 
man and the late John Ure, sr., both well known as 
pioneer lumbermen of Eau Claire, Wis. Mr. and Mrs. 
McClave will reside in Scranton, after spending Christ- 
a at Long Island, N. Y., at the home of the groom’s 
sister. 





SENOUR-TROUT.—President of the Shelbyville Ward- 
robe Manufacturing Co., of Shelbyville, Ind., Milton R. 
Senour and Mrs. Minnie E. Trout, of Fairland, Ind., were 
united in marriage Nov. 29 at the home of the bride by 
the Rev. William F. Wykoff, of the First Methodist Epis- 
copal church. Mr. Senour is well and favorably known 
among the lumbermen of Indiana. 


FELGER-GUDOPP.—Earl H. Felger, son of Otis A. 
Felger, head of the Felger-Robbins Co., of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was married Dec. 6 to Miss Margaret Gudopp. 
The young couple have gone to Havana, Cuba, where Mr. 
Felger will have charge of a department in a new dye 
manufacturing plant, recently established by the Felger- 
Mitchell Co. 








AMER-YOUNG.—The wedding of Miss Helen M. Young 
and A. J. Amer, of Akron, Ohio, was celebrated Nov. 30 
in that city. Miss Marie Graf was maid-of-honor and 
Mr. Amer was attended by James Brady. Mr. Amer is 
—* with the Lyman Hawkins Lumber Co., of 

ron. 








FRICK-FAY.—Walter P. Frick, a prominent timber- 
man of San Francisco and Piedmont, and Miss Helen 
Morton Fay, were united in marriage at Portland, Ore., 
Nov. 29. The bride is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Dean 
W. Fay, of Nebraska. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 2.—Three creditors of the McFall- 
Heyser Lumber Co., this city, have filed a petition in the 
United States district court asking for a aecree of involuntary 
bankruptcy against the company, which on Aug. 25 last, on 
petition of some of its officers and stockholders, was thrown 
into receivership proceedings in the county courts. The 
creditors in this latest action have claims amounting to 
$26,092. At the time of the filing of the petition for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver, the officers stated that while tue 
company was solvent, the fact that creditors were pressing 
at a time when it was impossible for the company to dis- 
pose of its assets except at a loss and the action of. the 
creditors made it impossible for the company to secure ex- 
tension of credit, it was deemed best to wind up the business 
thru a receivership and under the protection of the court. 
The petitioners in the bankruptcy court, on the other hand, 
now charge that the company is insolvent, that it committed 
an act of bankruptcy when it gave a $14,659 preference to 
the National Bond & Investment Co., and also when the peti- 
tion for a receiver was filed in the lower court. 














New ORLEANS, La., Dec. 2.—Reports state that the Yellow 
Pine Lumber Co., operating in Tangipahoa and Washington 
Parishes, has been placed under a receivership, with John H, 
Ellis and VU. B. Grant as receivers. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 6.—A. G. Ronald, of this city, spe- 
cial master in the federal proceedings in the case of the 
Lucas Land & Lumber Co., of Paducah, recently sold the 
property of the company at Paducah, Ky., and Waverly, 
Tenn., at public auction. Part of the Paducah property, 
consisting of the old lumber yard and some machinery, was 
bought in by J. C. Utterbach, a banker. The balance of the 
property in Paducah and timber holdings in Tennessee were 
bought by C. R. Hoidern, representing the Union Trust Co., 
of Chicago. The land in Tennessee consists of 20,000 acres, 
valued at $90,000. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA., Dec. 6.—The Hitt Lumber Co., of De- 
catur, was thrown into involuntary bankruptcy this week on 
a petition filed by the National Newark Banking Co., the 
American National Bank and N. W. Halsey Estate Co., all of 
Newark, N. J., whose claims amount to $618,317. W. W. 
Mess, of Norfolk, Va., has been named as receiver for the 
company. 





IOWA FIRM ACQUIRES ADDITIONAL BUSINESS 


Mount PLeasant, Iowa, Dec. 4.—V. Nagle & Son, well 
known and long established in the lumber business at 
New London, Iowa, have acquired the business of Ditmars, 
Ayers & Co., lumber dealers and millwork manufacturers 
of this city. V. Nagle & Son will take possession Dee, 18. 





DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 


indow Frames and Mouldings. 


Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. : 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., xazinesa 











IF QUALITY AND SERVICE Is 


an object to you mail us your inquiries. 
WE HANDLE 
Pacific Coast Products 
SHIPMENTS ON ALL ROADS. 


M. C. & M. LUMBER CO., Centralia, Wash. 











ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 








“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
Strips. 








SAWED SAWED : 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 
Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 


In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the samecar. Inquiries solicited... 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


ine Bluff, Arkansas 








Flooring 


Perfection 


has certainly been attained at our 
mills judging from the repeat orders 
we get. For years we have special- 
ized in the manufacture of 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


The finest oak timber that grows in the state of 
Arkansas goes into it and the work is done by ex- 
perts. Tell us your needs and let us quote you 
prices. 





Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 








Band -Sawed 


| Mm 
From the HEART 


‘of the Best Arkansas Timber 


For years our mill at Little Rock has made a specialty 
of Oak, Ash and Cypress, but now we have adde 
another high grade hardwood to our list—Gum. Only 
recently we erected two mills for the manufacturing of 
high gradeGum lumber. For Quality and Grade you can't 
beat our lumber. Let us prove it on your next order for 


Quartered White Oak Plain Red Oak 
Plain and Quartered Red Gum 
Sap Gum Ash Cypress 
Get Our Prices Today. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


D. S. WATROUS, Secy.-Mgr. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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Are You » 
TheMan e 


A Wholesale Company, well estab- 
lished, handling Fir and West Coast 
products catering to the special trade, 
Railroads, etc., wantsa first-class, high- 
grade, thorough lumberman —— one 
withknowledgeof YellowPine preferred 
—for position in Chicago. Only a high- 
class man capable of handling the 
best trade will be considered. Don't 
want a sport, but don’t expect an angel. 
The right man can expect satisfactory 
renumeration and a permanent posi- 
tion. 



























If you have the ability and capacity for 
heavy earnings to yourself as well as 
to us suggest you wire us night letter. 


Address, 
‘‘Ability’’ 


Care American Lumberman 
White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


















































I OFFER THE FOLLOWING 


Hardwood Lumber 


SOFT ELM 
25,000 ft. 14%” No. 1 common and better 
100,000 ft. 1” log run 
30,000 ft. 1” No. 1 and 2 common 
45,000 ft. 1” No. 3, can S2S and resaw, if desired 
ASH 
25,000 ft. 1” No. 3, can surface and resaw 
SOFT MAPLE 
” log run 
0/4 No. 1 common and better 
0/4 No. 2 common hard maple 
7/4 No. 1 and better soft maple 
HARD MAPLE 
100,000 ft. 1” log run 
1 car 5/4 log run 
1 car 6/4 log run 
80,000 ft. sound hearts, 3x4, 10 to 16 ft. 
4400 ft. sound hearts, 6x6, 10 to 16 ft. 
20,000 ft. sound hearts, 3x6, 10 to 16 ft. 
BIRCH 
35,000 ft. 1” Ist and 2nds 
50,000 ft. 1” No. 1 common 
160,000 ft. 5/4 log run 
8,000 ft. 6/4 No. 1 common 
35,000 ft. 8/4 Ist and 2nds 
BASSWOOD 
1%,” log run 
4 No. 1 common 
4 No. 2 common 
4 No. 1 common and better 


C. P. CROSBY 


RHINELANDER, WIS. 


12,000 ft. 1 
3,500 ft. 1 
2,000 ft. 1 
5,000 ft. 


14,000 ft. 1 
25,000 ft. 5 
12,000 ft. 5 
15,000 ft. 6/ 









































For Heaviest Traffic 
CREOSOTED 


WOOD BLOCK PAVING 


DoO’Tt fear to recommend Creosoted Wood Block 

Paving for the heaviest traffic. In Paris the Rue 
de Rivoli, which bears 42,000 vehicles per day, is 
paved with wood. In London King William street, 
with almost 30,000 vehicles per day, is wood; these 
streets are paved with wood because of the heavy traffic. 
That’s why lower Manhattan is being paved with 
wood, and likewise the congested ‘‘Loop’’ district in 
Chicago. 





- : Silent Everlasting Wood Biock Paving 

I ee 
PACIFIC CREOSOTING CO 
Northern Life Building, Seattle 



























THE WOODS Contains the best work of “The Lum- 

berman Poet”, including “Today” 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 




































































L. M. Borgess, of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., spent a part,of the week in Chicago territory. 

George II. Ostrander, sales manager of the Utley-Holloway 
Co., of Chicago, was away most of the week, visiting Wis- 
consin consuming points. 

Edward Hines, president of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
Chicago, returned Thursday from a week's business trip to 
New York and other eastern points. 

MeM. Carson, ef Aurora, Ill., representative of the Mara- 
thon Lumber Co., of Laurel, Miss., in northern Illinois terri- 
tory, was in Chicago part of the week. 

Harry Pullen, of the lumber department of the Alexander 
Lumber Co., McCormick Building, Chicago, is away for a 
couple of weeks on a mill trip in the South. 

George Waters, vice president of the Waters-Clark Lumber 
Co., Duluth, Minn., was in Chicago during the week, on one 
of his periodical sales trips in this territory. 

Charles C. Hubbard, manager of the hardwood department 
of George D. Griffith & Co., Chicago, is away on a two 
weeks’ mill trip to points in Kentucky, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received advices to the 
effect that E. H. Weods, who was formerly connected with 
Frank Harrison & Co., of Liverpool, as their American 
buyer, has joined the staff of W. N. Hillas & Co., Hull and 
West Hartlepool, England. 

L. W. Wineman, of A. G. Wineman & Sons, Greenville, 
Miss., was one of the southern hardwood manufacturers who 
visited Chicago part of the week. Mr. Wineman declared 
that the firm’s mill is busy cutting on orders and they have 
no kick at Greenville on the car supply. 

Cc. W. Johnson, vice president and treasurer of the 
Pioneer Lumber Co., of Seattle, Wash., who has been spend- 
ing the last three months in Chicago and eastern Jumber 
markets, expected with Mrs. Johnson to leave Chicago on 
Friday evening on their return. to the Pacific coast. 

Cc. G. Powell, president and general manager of the Ful- 
lerton-Powell Lumber Co., South Bend, Ind., while in Chicago 
Wednesday expressed himself as much pleased with the im- 
proved tone to hardwoods and voiced the belief that the 
situation weuld remain satisfactory for some time. 


J. E. Morgan, president of the Morgan Sash & Door Co., 
Oshkosh, Wis.. and H. E. Sellen, vice president and general 
manager of the Morgan Sash & Door Co., of Chicago, spent 
several days at Detroit in conference with Jeff B. Webb, who 
has charge of the warehouse of the company located there. 


G. A. Whitmeyer, general manager of the Munising Veneer 
Co., Munising, Mich., was in Chicago the latter part of the 
week. Speaking of the veneer business he said that the 
situation with his company is satisfactory and the company 
is well filled up with orders for maple, birch, ash and other 
northern hardwood vencers. 


Thomas A. Dalton. of the firm John Halfpenny, hardwood 
manufacturer and wholesaler of Philadelphia, Pa., who is 
a selling agent for the Berwyn Lumber Co., of Berwyn, W. 
Va., while in Chicago during the week said that the situation 
with West Virginia hardwoods just now is very good, espe- 
cially with chestnut and poplar. 


Cc. M. MeCoy, the genial fir lumberman of Minneapolis, 
Minn., was in Chicago this week. ‘He said he had been pretty 
fortunate in getting his stuff shipped and hoped the railroad 
companies would hurry up and build more cars, so they could 
take care of the west Coast lumber. He found prices firm 
and is looking for a good trade this season. 


W. Il. McDermott, manager, and Max Meyers, superinten- 
dent, of the Tomahawk Veneer & Box Co., Tomahawk, Wis., 
were in Chicago Tuesday and discussed the veneer situation 
with several in the local trade. The Tomahawk Veneer & 
Box Co. was recently taken over by the Mohr Lumber Co., of 
Wausau, which has a stand of timber estimated to cut 
60,000,000 feet. 


Arthur Jarvis, vice president of the Stevens & Jarvis 
Lumber Co., Eau Ciaire, Wis.. was in Chicago during the 
week, conferring with G. A. Vangsness, sales representative 
of the company in this territory. Another out-of-town hard- 
wood man here during the week to confer with local repre- 
sentative was Roland II. Darnell, of R. J. Darnell (Inc.), 
of Memphis, Tenn. The company is represented in this 
territory by John Moffett. 


George N. Harder, general manager and treasurer of the 
Rib Lake Lumber Co., Rib Lake, Wis., accompanied by Mrs. 
Harder, was in Chicago most of the week. Mrs. Harder took 
advantage of Mr. Harder’s visit here to do her Christmas 
shopping. Mr. Harder in speaking of the new mill of the 
company said that the expectations are that the mill will be 
in operation shortly after the first of the year. Some delay 
has been caused in shipment of the machinery to the milli, 
but it now looks as if it will only be a short time until the 
company will be sawing lumber. The company has built 
at Rib Lake one of the most modern mills of the North and 
it is expected that it will saw approximately 25,000,000 feet 
annually of hemlock and hardwoods. 


H. C. Hossafous and E. L. Edwards are Dayton (Ohio) 
lumbermen who were in Chicago part of the week. Mr. Hoss- 
afous, who is a manufacturer, and Mr. Edwards, a whole- 
saler of hardwoods, were both enthusiastic over the present 
hardwood situation and believe the trade is in line for a 
period of prosperity. Mr. Edwards, who was on his way 
home to Dayton from a mill trip in the South, was especially 
cheerful and could see nothing but good things ahead for the 
hardwood trade for some time. J. V. Stimson, of Huntington, 
Ind., another well known hardwood manufacturer and whole- 
saler, while in Chicago during the week saw nothing but good 
in store for the hemlock trade. He expressed himself as be- 
lieving that all hardwoods are being benefited by the present 
demand and was hopeful that the recent improvement notice- 
able in oak would continue. 


J. B. Knapp, of the Knapp-Cheney Co., Portland, Ore., 
which is the sales representative of the box department of 
the Shevlin-Hixon Co., Bend, Ore., while in Chicago during 
a part of the week spoke enthusiastically of the present 
demand for box shooks and made-up boxes, saying that pros- 
perous conditions thruout the country had resulted in an 
unparallele! demand for shipping containers. He said that 
the box plants of the lumber companies in the West 
were also having a heavy demand from the fruit growing 
regions, especially the Pacific Northwest, and that the 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL | 


enormous volume of boxes was required for shipping th 
apple crop of the Yakima and Wenatchee Valleys th 
fruit growing regions of the Northwest also liad a big : 
crop this year. As a rule the fruit growers },d wee 
mated their crops and did not know until the last ion 
three weeks of the size of their yield. “ 


L. R. Fifer, formerly of the L. R. Fife: “umber ¢ 
Seattle, Wash., was in Chicago part of the week and ik 
Thursday eveuing for eastern points. Mr. Fifer, who - 
vious to coming to Chicago spent three weeks jy Califor 
has been in close, touch with the lumber siti tion on th 
Coast, altho having been out of the lumber game some tine 
He said that when he left home the car situation was = 
ting somewhat easier and lumbermen had less omplaint tg 
make about the supply of cars furnished them. The Worst 
drawback that Coast manufacturers experience is not from 
the car supply, but the fact that they can not joad cars on 
western lines for destination points off the initiating cartier 
and since the Union Pacific car can not be loaded for any 
point east of Omaha, nor a Northern Pacific car for fn 
point east of Minneapolis, this embargo had been a serious 
handicap on fir and other shipments from the West, 


H..P. Altman, representative in this territory of th 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., New Orleans, La., has returned 
from the South, where he was a member of the party of 
salesmen of the company who for a couple of weeks were the 
guests of the company, during which time several conferences 
were held and visits made to several of the cypress mill, 
There were twenty-eight members of the sales force present. 
and not only did the salesmen derive much benefit from the 
many subjects discussed during the conferences but especially 
they took keen interest in the three official inspections that 
were given during their stay. The salesmen were require: 
to inspect a considerable volume of cypress lumber, and a 
record of their grading will be kept by the company, The 
two weeks’ trip came to an end with the annual dinne; 
tendered by the company at the Monteleone Hotel, Mr, Alt- 
man reports that the cypress salesmen as a whole report busi: 
ness satisfactory, but all the mills are having difficulties 
along with others in the matter of car supply. 


This week N. H. Parsons, of the Parsons Lumber Co., of 
tockford, Ill., spent some time in Chicago on business and 
in calling upon friends, among them the AMERICAN Lume. 
MAN. Speaking of trade conditions in Rockford and the 
surrounding country he said that things are as prosperous 
as could be expected, especially at this time of year. The 
farmers are taking kindly to the idea of constructing sheds 
for their machinery and the company has sold the bills fora 
number of sheds of this character. Next season promises 
to be excellent for the sale of silos, tho Mr. Parsons said 
that his company has not sold many this year. Building 
conditions in the city are active and will continue so as 
long as the weather will permit. ‘I have no reason to com: 
plain,” he said, “regarding the amount of business I havi 
done this year, but next year I expect to do better. In fact, 
I always try to do a little more business each year than 
the year before. When times are dull I dig in and get the 
boys to dig in and we really do go after the business, | 
think that is the way to get business—going after it and 
giving the customers the proper kind of service.” 


John D. Ross, of the Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., Chicago, 
which has its mill point at Schofield, Wis., expected to leave 
for California late in the week to be gone most of the winter. 
Most of his absence will be spent at Pasadena in his favorite 
pastime, golf. Before preparing to leave Mr. Ross, who is 
one of the well known veteran lumbermen of Chicago, said 
that he did not intend to return until he could do eighteen 
holes in 78 and he was quite confident that the time spent 
during the next few weeks on some of the golf links of 
sunny California would put him in good shape to compete 
in the next tournament of the Lumbermen’s Golf Association 
of Chicago. Another lumberman devotee of golf who had 
something to say about his game this week was Perey F. 
Stone, wholesaler of Rockford, Ill., who stopped off in Chi- 
cago a day en route back to Rockford from his Florida home. 
Mr. Stone, who like Mr. Ross has participated in the local 
golf tournament several times, told of some golf training 
he experienced while in Florida and thought that if anybody 
took any trophies away from him at the next local tourne- 
ment he would have to do better than turn in 78. 





BECOMES SALESMANAGER OF WELL KNOWN 
SOUTHERN MANUFACTURER 


T. H. Loggins, who has been with the Standard Lumber 
Co., of Live Oak, Fla., for nearly two years, has been chosel 
sales manager to succeed A. D. Holley, who recently resigned. 
Mr. Loggins, who is well qualified to handle the sales of 
such an extensive manufacturer of yellow pine and cypress 
as the Standard Lumber Co., became assistant manager 02 
May 1, 1915. Previous to that time he had been connected 


‘with other well known yellow pine manufacturers in the 


South. 

After spending ten months as assistant sales manager Mr, 
Loggins was sent to Baltimore, where he was placed in 
charge of the local sales office of the company. When Mr. 
Holley resigned as sales manager of the company its officers 
promptly decided to promote Mr. Loggins. The Standard 
Lumber Co., which has a daily capacity of 500,000 feet, has 
its general offices at Live Oak, with branch sales offices in 
New York and Baltimore. 





HARDWOOD MEN TO DISCUSS CYPRESS 
GRADING 


Secretary F. F. Fish, of the National Hardwocd Lumber 
Association, has sent to members of that organization * 
notice that Chairman J. W. McClure of the inspe tion rules 
committee has called a special meeting to be he! in Mem 
phis, Tenn., on Friday, Dec. 15, for the purpose of \/iscussite 
rules for the grading and measurement of cypre=s Jumber 
as applied by the inspection service of the Hardwood ~ 
ciation. The meeting will be held at the Gayoso iTotel ani 
all members who are identified with the manufacture oF ee 
of cypress lumber are urged to attend. It will be recalle 
that at the last annual of the association action was take? 
that placed the inspection of cypress lumber by +1 pael 
bers of the Hardwood association under the 19'5 cypre 
rules instead of the changed rules. E , 

This meeting is called in order that those whe favor 0 
object to the grading of cypress under the 1915 “ules ead 
be present and present their views. Secretary |! sh sta 
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thal the annual mecting of the board of directors will be 
held Priday, Jan. 12, in Chicago. Many important matters 
will be discussed then and members who have any sugges- 
tions to make relative to the conduct of the organization are 
requested to present them at that session. One of the im- 
poriant matters to be decided will be the meeting place of 
the twentieth annual convention and there is a probability 
that many cities will bid for the gathering. 





AMERICAN FURNITURE FOR SOUTH AMERICA 


» statisties recently published by the Chicago Association 
of Commerce showing that exports from the United States to 
South America were increased from 15 percent of all exports 
j that country before the war to 35 percent of these exports 


of o< 
are in harmony with the sale recently announced ef $75,000 
worth of furniture, and are of some interest to the lumber 


trade. It is reported that an American furniture manufac- 
turer has received an order for $75,000 worth of household 
eoods, Which represents the first break from the furniture 
monopoly that was held by European manufacturers before 
the outbreak of the war. 

ihe manufacturer that has obtained the order has sales 
offices in Grand Rapids, Rockford, Chicago and other eastern 
points. The consignment called for twenty-five carloads, and . 
this shipment is already on its way to the eastern seaboard. 
It is further stated that a northern shipment of thirty-five 
carloads will be assembled for shipment during January. 
The American furniture manufacturer that secured this 
order succeeded in some way in getting it without extending 
credit, to which South Americans are accustomed, and ob- 
tained the business on a cash basis. This business was made 
possible by a furniture salesman who went to South America 
several months ago and who worked up the business. As 
lumber is the leading product going into the manufacture of 
furniture this extensive furniture order is of considerable 
interest to the lumber trade, especially to those who have 
furniture manufacturers as consumers of their products. 


TO HOLD ROUSING CONCATENATION 


A rousing concatenation of the Old Black Cat will be 
held next Monday night in the rooms of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago. If the meeting rings true to form 
this will be one of the most enthusiastic gatherings of local 
Iloo-Iloo in many months, there having been a very promis- 
ing revival of Hoo-Hoo in Chicago during the last few weeks. 
Not only is there to be a concatenation preceded by a din- 
ner, but local members of the 


on the river primarily interested in the wharf problem, but 
lumbermen in Chicago as a whole are either directly or 
indirectly affected by any improvements along the river; 
that while perhaps only 15 percent of the lumber dealers in 
Chicago still receive lumber by water all of them receive the 
benefits on account of the rail rate being made to a certain 
extent in competition with water rates. If the city forces 
costly improvements in the way of concrete wharves many 
of the lumber companies now located on the river will be 
forced to move and no longer will the water rate be so 
strong a factor in deciding the rail rate on lumber. 

Herman H. Hettler, president of the Herman H. Hettler 
Lumber Co., forcibly called attention to this phase of the 
problem and his along with many other arguments will likely 
have considerable effect on what action the city fathers will 
take. 


TO PILOT CONSUMERS ON MILL TRIP 


A. J. Cross, of the C. L. Cross Lumber Co., Monadnock 
Block, Chicago, on Sunday will leave for a visit to several 
cypress mills in the South and will be accompanied by a 
quartet of washing machine manufacturers who are extensive 
consumers of cypress lumber. Those who will go along with 
Mr. Cross are Louis Dietz, president of the Boss Washing 
Machine Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio; F. H. Bergimhan, secretary 
and manager of the One Minute Manufacturing Co., Newton, 
Iowa; W. H. Voss, president of the Voss Bros. Manufac- 
turing Co., Davenport, Iowa; and Raymond Marsh, secretary 
of the American Washing Machine Manufacturing Associa- 
tion, of Chicago. 

The purpose of the trip is to make the consumers more 
familiar with cypress grades and specifications, and get in 
personal touch with manufacturers who sell to the washing 
machine trade. The party will be gone a week or ten days. 





OPENS SALES OFFICE IN CHICAGO 


The Baker-Matthews Lumber Co., formerly known as the 
jaker-Matthews Manufacturing Co., of Sikeston, Mo., has 
opened a sales office in Chicago. The new office, in charge of 
J. A. Stannard, is located in 1216 Fisher Building. The 
company is a well known manufacturer of hardwood lumber, 
especially gum and oak, and the accompanying illustration 
shows the sawmill of the company at Sikeston. The mill 
has a daily cutting capacity of 50,000 feet and from the 
standpoint of transportation is well located, having rail 
connections with the Frisco and Iron Mountain railroads. 





organization fortunate enough 
to own automobiles have prom- 
ised to treat the less fortunate 
members and kittens to a day- 
light glance at their nome town 
in the afternoon. The automo- 
biles carrying this happy throng 
will assemble at the Lumber 
Exchange Building to form into 
a parade and will then proceed 
for a spin along the boulevards 
of the city. 

A dinner was given last 
Wednesday at the association 
rooms by the local Hoo-Hoo for 
members in charge of the con- 
catenation and several interest- 
ing features were worked out 
but which can not be told about 
until they are made public next 
Monday night. Those present 
at the dinner were: Lambert J. 
Pomeroy, the newly appointed 
Vicegerent Snark of the Chicago 
district; Stacey C. Bennett, 
ojum of the Supreme Nine; 
Minor J. Botts, former Vice- 
gerent Snark; R. S. Kellogg, 
secretary of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association; F. M. Parker, A. R. P. 
Schmechel, John W. Anderson, R. R. Slayton, A. C. Quixley, 
Max L. Pease, A. H. Ruth, Tom A. Moore, George G. King, 
J. L. Lane, L. E. Fuller and A. B. Carson. Emerson D. 
Tennant, of St. Louis, Mo., will be present at the concate- 
nation and there still is a possibility that Snark of the Uni- 
verse Julius Seidel also, will come to Chicago for the event. 

The dinner will be held at 6 o’clock and every old cat is 
urgently asked to bring along a kitten. Instructions are 
given to abandon the child-cat at the Hoo-Hoo headquarters 
in the association rooms and the newly appointed Perma- 
nent Nine promises to do the rest. Should there be any 
member of the Hoo-Hoo who would experience any difficulty 
in obtaining permission from their better half to “get off” 
that evening local officials of the Hoo-Hoo promise to furnish 
an affidavit and signed statement telling where he spent the 
epi and will also guarantee, if necessary, the return time 
Imnit, 

EXPECT RECOMMENDATION ON WHARF 
PROBLEM 


‘ction was expected to be taken on Friday of this week 
'y the executive committee of the Chicago Association of 
mmeree on the question of whether the association would 
sponsor the ordinance of the Chicago city council committee 
on harbors, wharves and bridges requiring masonry instead 
" the timber wharf construction in Chicago, or whether the 

would go on record as to, being opposed to the ordi- 
It will be recalled that a short time ago owners of 

‘f property frontage along the Chicago River and drain- 

canal in the Calumet district succeeded in having the 

| committee on wharves, harbors and bridges post- 
action for thirty days upon the proposed ordinance. 
iat time the committee agreed to give property owners 
’ time to present any statistical engineering data that 
might gather against the proposed ordinance and if 
work was not completed on the postponed date further 
would be given. 

_the council committee will met again next Monday 
‘ke further action on the matter representatives of the 
‘ry owners will be present and either present a report 
‘k for further delay. A joint meeting was held last 
way at the Union League Club of the harbors commit- 
‘cal estate committee and the civic industrial com- 

‘ of the Chicago Association of Commerce, at which 

“) property owners were asked to be present and give 
‘rguments they might have to make on the proposed 
nance. What discussion took place at that meeting was 
‘cted to be placed before the executive committee, sched- 
i to take place Friday, when some action on the part of 
\ssociation of Commerce was to be taken. 
9 addition to arguments recently presented in the AMER- 
LUMBERMAN against the proposed ordinance it has been 
ted out that not only are lumber dealers who are located 
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HARDWOOD MILL OF BAKER-MATTHEWS LUMBER CO. AT SIKESTON, MO. 


The officers are E. D. Matthews, jr., president; H. M. Baker, 
sr., vice president ; D. E. Matthews, treasurer; H. W. Baker, 
jr., secretary. Mr. Stannard, who is well known in the hard- 
wood trade, was formerly connected with the Mansfieid 
Hardwood Lumber Co., of Winnfield, La., and the Lee Wilson 
Co. (Ine.), Wilson, Ark. The headquarters of the company 
are at Sikeston. 





TO REPRESENT OHIO CONCERN IN THE EAST 


After nineteen years as sales manager and general mill 
superintendent of the Peshtigo Lumber Co., of Peshtigo, 
Wis., George C. Knox has arranged to become eastern repre- 
sentative of the Nicola Stone & Myers Co., lumber whole- 
salers of Cleveland, Ohio. ‘The Peshtigo Lumber Co., which 
was the property of Perley Lowe & Co., of Chicago, finished 
its cut and the property is to be disposed of. Mr. Knox, 
who is a well known Wisconsin lumberman, is the son of 
Robert Knox, now of Duluth, Minn., and who during his 
cargo days in Chicago was connected with Bickford, Knox 
& Co. Mr. Knox will have his headquarters at Philadelphia, 





NEW REGULATIONS MAY RELIEVE CAR 
SHORTAGE 

That at least a week or two will elapse before any real 
results can be noticeable from the recent new regulations of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to relieve the car 
shortage situation is the opinion of many railroad officials 
in Chicago. After a series of conferences between the com- 
mission and representatives of the carriers and the shippers, 
the commission within the last few days authorized at least 
three important changes, which are expected to relieve the 
shortage of cars. Perhaps the most important of these is 
the new rule designed to stop the abuse of equipment and 
requiring the return of empty cars to their rightful owners. 
The other changes were an increase in the demurrage rates 
and the per diem charges among the carriers for cars off their 
own lines, 

The new demurrage rates, which were acted upon last 
Friday, following a conference held in Washington, are 
a compromise from the proposed demurrage rates asked for 
previously by the carriers and the lower rates desired by the 
shippers. It will be recalled that some time ago the carriers 
asked an increase in demurrage rates which the shippers 
claimed to be exorbitant and succeeded in having the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission suspend them until next spring. 
However, jiater developments convinced the commission that 
the car shortage situation could not be relieved unless some- 
thing was done in the way of an increase of demurrage rates, 
and following the conferences held in Washington the carriers 
and shippers conceded a compromise and agreed to let the 
commission name the new demurrage charges. These charges 
are as follows: Two free days, forty-eight hours; third day, 
$1; fourth day, $2; fifth day, $3, and the sixth day, $5, and 





$5 for each day thereafter. These progressive rates are to 
take the place of the present flat rate, which is two days 
free time and $1 for each day thereafter. The new regula- 
tions, as the old, are to be exclusive of Sundays and holidays 
and days when weather will not permit unloading. These 
new rates are to be in effect until May 1, 1917. 

The other important step taken to relieve the car situation 
is the increase of the per diem among the carriers for cars oft 
their lines from 45 to 75 cents a day for each car so held. 

Prominent railroad officials when seen in Chicago said that 
it was still too early to expect results from these new regula- 
tions, but they were positive that the effect of these 
new regulations would soon be felt and the car situation 
would become much easier. One of the large carriers, which 
according to the statistics of the commission still had coming 
from foreign lines 4,800 cars that must be returned, accord- 
ing to the rules of the commission, up to Thursday had only 
twelve cars returned. The railroads that have the most com- 
plaint to make are those serving the West, Northwest and 
South and having their terminals in Chicago. The officials 
of these roads maintain that the shortage has existed on 
their lines because the large traffic they initiated within re- 
cent months has been carrying supplies to the eastern sea- 
board and the eastern carriers failed to return the cars; or, 
in other words, carried on an abuse of the equipment. Some 
of these roads say that they have been running so short of 
equipment that today they only have eight-tenths of their 
own necessary coal supply. 

In addition to the joint conferences held in Washington 
between the commission and carriers and shippers, the car- 
riers themselves held several meetings at which means were 
discussed for relieving the shortage. The bulk of this work 
fell to the car shortage committee of the American Railway 
Association, consisting of George Hodges, of the American, 
chairman, and W. L. Park, vice president of the Illinois 
Central Railroad; C. M. Sheaffer, general superintendent of 
transportation of the Pennsylvania lines; E. J. Pearson, 
assistant to the president and vice president of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railway; E. H. Coapman, vice 
president and general manager of the Southern Railway. 
and W. A. Worthington, vice president and assistant to the 
chairman of the board of the Southern Pacific Railway. 
Both Mr. Hodges and Mr. Park, members of the commission, 
have been away in the East for several days, attending these 
conferences. 

One of the railroad officials in Chicago said that the ship- 
ping public could not expect toc prompt relief from any 
measure or measures that the Interstate commission could 
put into effect, because the railroads of the country on an 
average are today carrying a traffic 40 percent beyond normal 
business, and that in most instances their equipment is not 
up to the normal standard. Altho the railroads have been 
purchasing heavily within recent weeks the new cars that 
they have authorized can not be delivered before spring and 
consequently will not help the car situation this winter. Ac- 
cording to statistics, the railroads of the country during 
November placed more than double the orders for equipment 
of any other month previously in their railroad history. The 
total was 56,530 new freight cars, as against approximately 
25,000, which was the previous high mark for any single 
month. It is further stated that October and November 
orders combined were approximately 50 percent of the entire 
first eleven months of the year, which is clearly indicative 
that the railroads finally woke up to the fact that they must 
make heavy purchases despite the cry of high price of mate- 
rials, especially steel. Expenditures for new equipmént in 
November, authorized by the carriers, are said to have 
totaled $83,000,000, which is not inclusive of new locomo- 
tive power; orders were placed for 342 locomotives. During 
the same month 737,000 tons of rail were bought and the 
total expenditures for cars, both freight and passenger, new 
locomotives and rails for November were $155,551,000. 

One phase of the car shortage not previously touched upon 
was pointed out during the week by one of the local railroad 
officials, who said that in Chicago to his own knowledge at 
least 500 cars were standing on switch tracks with no known 
destination ; or, in other words, carelessness of railroad offi- 
cials at initiating points had resulted in loss of the names 
and locations of the unknown consignees. According to this 
official’s viewpoint the railroads are hampered not only by 
lack of equipment but also by lack of efficient help, and the 
tremendous rush of business within the recent months has 
resulted in many clerical erors, causing shipments to he 
put in transit of which the railroads do not know the con- 
signees. 

According to some railroad officials, one of the most prac- 
tical ways that would relieve the car shortage situation is to 
conduct a car pool, and many railroad officials fee] that the 
time will come when this pool will be put into effect. Altho 
the railroads now in one sense have a car pool—that is, use 
of cars without regard to ownership—there is no way in 
which to control the pool in order to equalize the use of 
cars. The plan discussed by many railroad officials and 
presented in evidence before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is to have a general pool and use the cars thru a cer- 
tain agency, which would work out means to equalize the car 
shortage. An instance is cited in a car pool plan that if 
the Illinois Central had a representation of 5,000 cars, the 
Pennsylvania lines 10,000, the New York Central 10,000 and 

the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and Milwaukee & St. Paul 
and Chicago & North Western 5,000 each, the central agency 
could restore to any other roads any shortage that might 
appear on their records; in other words, if one line had, say, 
3,000 cars and needed more the central agency would arbi- 
trarily take from the other lines having an excess of owner- 
ship enough cars to relieve the shortage. Many railroad men 
believe that such a car pool will ultimately have to be 
established before any permanent relief from car shortage is 
obtained, 


LUMBERMAN GIVES $200,000 TO SCIENCE 


Charles H. Ruddock, formerly a prominent Chicago lum 
berman, who has been a resident of New York for the last 
twenty years, is revealed as one of the donors to the fund 
of the University of Chicago for a new medical school. So 
far $700,000 has been received for this fund and, accord- 
ing to reports, Mr. Ruddock’s contribution has been $200,000, 

Mr. Ruddock was one of the founders of the Ruddock 
Cypress Lumber Co., of Ruddock, La., and during his active 
lumber connections was personally well known. His father 
was a distinguished Chicago lumberman and built up in this 
city a big business that after his death was carried on for 
several years by his son. Mr. Ruddock, since his retirement, 
has divided his time between New York and California. He 
is a brother-in-law of C. K. G. Billings, of New York, a 
brother of Dr. Frank Billings, who is the head of the new 
medical school. This new school is planned by its founders 
to be one of the greatest research institutions of its kind 
in the world. Mr. Ruddock is said to have contributed his 
$200,000 some time ago, but until row his name as a con- 
tributor has not been revealed. 
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HARDWOODS 
7. —2.8 


E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 








Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 


Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 








We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 








Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 


Texas. 
Hardwood Mi!l, Onalaska, Texas. 








GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8’”’& 13-16” 
Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desired. 








Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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The Biggest Cardin the BusinessWorld 


The skill and care exercised in engraving a Wiggins 
plate has made the 


Wiggins Peerless 
Patent Book Form Card 


the choice of a long list of America’s biggest card 
users. If you admit the value of proper card repre- 
sentation we would like to send you a tab of speci- 
mens. Ask for it; detach the cards one by one and 
observe their clean cut edges, their general excellence 
and the protection afforded by being encased 
in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. 


Established 1857 












Engravers 
Plate Makers 2 
Die Embossers py, CTEECCORPANW ; 
PIS@HER BVILO! 
1108 So. Wabash Ave. mene, CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—A. H. Abel Wagon Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; A. H. Abel, president; K. D. Abel, 
vice president; R. T. Crosswell, treasurer and C. M. 
Crosswell, secretary. 
$ Birmingham—Patton Saw Mill Co., authorized capital 
2,000. 

Samson—Babois Lumber Co., authorized capital $10,- 
000; Thomas N. Baker, Y. J. Bell, J. E. Beasley and T. H. 
Murphree, all of Samson, and J. Frank Sikes, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

ARKANSAS. Ashdown—New Diamond Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; C. A. Bishop, president; D. H. 
Tomkins, vice president and J. H. Embry, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Luxora—Garden Land & Timber Co., authorized capital 
$1,500; George E. Carten, Alvin Wunderlich and A. C. 
Eckert. 

Wynne—Portable Stave Co., authorized capital $1,000; 
R. Block, H. A. Block and E. Hamilton. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Coos Mill & Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $300,000. . 

GEORGIA. Savannah—The Georgia Lumber Vulcaniz- 
ing Corporation has been incorporated with an authorized 
capital of $200,000, and privilege of increasing capital to 
$500,000. The incorporators are Thomas Purse, John G. 
Kennedy and John Z. Ryan. The company will take 
over and develop the lumber vulcanizing rights of the 
Lumber Tie & Timber Co. The vulcanizing process en- 
ables the patentees to produce a finished product of 
hardwood from the green black gum, cypress or pine 
material in a short time. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Chicago Ferrotype Co. has in- 
corporated with an authorized capital of $500,000. 

Chicago—Mandel Manufacturing Co. (to manufacture 
musical cabinets), authorized capital $150,000. 

INDIANA. Corydon—R. H. Humphrey & Co., author- 
ized capital $60,000; Richard H. Humphrey, Wilson E. 
Cook and Mary E. Humphrey. The company will deal 
in lumber and building materials. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Louisville Veneer Mills, 
which for several years has been operating as a firm, 
has filed articles of incorporation, listing a capital stock 
of $150,000; D. E. Kline, F. E. Kline, H. E. Kline and 
H. E. Snyder. The company had been making numer- 
ous improvements to its plant located on ‘The Point,” 
and now has a model mill. 

LOUISIANA. Colfax—LaCroix Lumber Co. (Inc.), au- 
thorized capital $6,000; J. L. LaCroix, president; C. W. 
LaCroix, vice president, and William LaCroix, secretary 
and treasurer. 

MAINE.—Clifton Land & Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $10,000; Harold F. Ingraham. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester—Worcester Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $10,000; Aaron Yanovsky, presi- 
dent; Samuel Ziskin, treasurer and D. Wagman. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Warner-Newton Lum- 
ber Co., for the last ten years operated as a co-partner- 
ship, has filed articles of incorporation with an author- 
ized capital of $50,000. The members of the company are 

. W. Warner, H. P. Newton, B. L. Warner and M. W. 
Newton. The company is adding a new department, han- 
dling Pacific Coast red cedar shingles, siding and lumber. 

MISSISSIPPI. Carnes—Red Creek Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $30,000. 

Jackson—Triangle Lumber Co., 
$25,000. 

Redwood—Mound Tie Co., authorized capital $3,000. 
The company will manufacture ties for foreign shipment. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Kawnear Cabinet Co. (to 
manufacture cabinets), authorized capital $2,000. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—Dodds Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $50,000; J. Emerson Dodds. 

Omaha—The Fowler Lock & Cooperage Co., recently 
incorporated to manufacture butter tubs, butter boxes, 
egg cases, boxes, coops and box shooks, with factory at 
Second Street and Woolworth Avenue and office at 528 
Rose Building. The company has an authorized capital 
of $50,000 and was recently incorrectly listed the Fowler 
“Box”? & Cooperage Co., instead of Fowler Lock & Coop- 
erage Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Elizabeth—William R. Worth & Son 
(Ine.), (to manufacture and deal in lumber, etc.), au- 
thorized capital $10,000; William R. Worth, L. H. Taylor, 
S. C. Worth, W. H. Hatten and Alexander H. Sands. 

South Somerville—Manville Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $25,000. 

NEW YORK. Salamanca — Morrimack Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), authorized capital $50,000; Frank Morrison, Jerome 
A. Smith and John B. McCabe. 

Tonawanda—Knoell Manufacturing Co. (Inc.), (to deal 
in lumber, manufacture rulers and other articles of wood, 
and operate planing mill), authorized capital $10,000; 
Charles J. Knoell, Jacob Knoll and George H. Knoell. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Elizabeth City— William R. 
Worth & Son (to manufacture lumber), authorized cap- 
ital $10,000. 

OHIO. Cleveland—J. A. Church Box Co. has incorpo- 
rated with an authorized capital of $10,000; A. B. Church, 
George A. Church, Katherine C. Church, Bennett Meyers 
and Ruth C. Williams. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—Van Deren Lumber & 
Grain Co. has incorporated. 

Tulsa—Cobbs Lumber Co., authorized capital $10,000; 
L. E. Cobbs, president. 


TEXAS. Lufkin—Collwood Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $5,000; L. E. Wright, B. L. Zweagler and W. O. 
Griffin. 

WASHINGTON. _ Seattle—Tilton River Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $500,000, with offices in the L. C. Smith 
Building. J. Edwin Dempsey is president and Edward H. 
Bagley is secretary and treasurer, both residents of Chi- 
cago. The company is planning to begin operations in 
its timber 30 miles east of Tacoma, on the Tilton River. 

Seattle—Packard Logging Co., authorized capital $100,- 
000; Osgood Packard, Juval W. Howe and H. C. Stimson. 

Spokane—b. L. Willis Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$200,000. 

Tacoma—Pacific Coast Shipbuilding Co., authorized 
capital $50,000; J. H. Hyde, L. H. Coolidge, C. C. Dowd 
and F. H. Murray. 

Tenino—Skookum 
$200,000. 

WISCONSIN. Oshkosh—Fuller Goodman Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $100,000; F. A. Fuller, president; C. A. 
Goodman, vice president; R. B. Goodman, secretary; 
H. W. Jeffers, treasurer and A. Cleveland, assistant 


treasurer. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Iowa Shingle Co., 
authorized capital $10,000. 


NOVA SCOTIA. Amherst — United Pole Co. 


authorized capital 











Lumber Co., authorized capital 


(Lta.), 


(timber merchants and sawmill proprietors) 


‘ " authorized 
capital $40,000; Frank L. Milner, Harry A. Purdy and 
F. G. Moffat. 7 

ONTARIO. Toronto—Malloy & Bryans (ii), (timber 
merchants and saw and planing mill _propri-tors), au. 
thorized capital $100,000; Franklin M. McDowell, George 


R. Sproat and Gordon G. Flett. 

QUEBEC. Montreal—Samara Pulp Co. (Lti.), author. 
ized capital $25,000 (to manufacture pulp and pulpwood 
paper products), Arthur R. Holden, Pierre Badeaux and 
Ernest G. Bennett. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. De Queen—The Beekman Saw Mil] Co 
has been succeeded by the Missouri Lumber Co. ‘ 

FLORIDA. West Palm Beach—The West Pilm Beach 
Novelty Works has been succeeded by the Dade Lum. 
ber Co. 

GEORGIA. Dublin—The Georgia Veneer & Lumber (o 
has been succeeded by the Dublin Veneer Co. : 

Winder—The Winder Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the New Winder Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Maroa—Parker & Gray have been gye- 
ceeded by W. M. Myers. 

Antioch—The Goodrich Lumber Co. has sold its business 
to Conrad Buschman, who will run the yard under the 
title, Antioch Lumber & Coal Co. 

INDIANA. Crothersville—The Hyatt Cooperage Co. has 
been taken over by the A. W. Benham Cooperage Co, 
which recently incorporated with an authorized capital 
of $10,000. The plant has been in operation for thirty- 
five years, but will be improved. The new company will 
buy some new machinery and will engage in the retail 
lumber business. 

Elkhart—The Crow Motor Co. has changed its name to 
the Crow-Elkhart Motor Co. 

New Albany—The Roberts Veneer Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $35,000 to $52,000. 

Washington—The William Clore’s Sons Manufacturing 
Co.’s plant has been sold by receivers. A new company 
is being organized. 

IOWA. Fernald—The Fernald Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by C. L. Hardinger, with headquarters at Des 
Moines. 

Granger—Grigsby & Grigsby have been succeeded by 
Cc. L. Hardinger, with headquarters at Des Moines. 

Mount Pleasant—The business of Ditmars, Ayers & 
Co., dealing in lumber and manufacturing millwork, has 
been acquired by V. Nagle & Son, well known and long 
established lumber dealers of New London, lowa, who 
will take possession here Dec. 18. 

KANSAS. Dodge City—H. Juneau has been succeeded 
by the Juneau Lumber Co., with purchasing department 
Cc. C. Isely Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Bardwell—T. T. Morgan has been suc- 
ceeded by the Bardwell Lumber Co. 

Louisville—The Wolke Furniture Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the J. L. Strassel Co, 

LOUISIANA. Natchitoches—The Oquin Williams Lum- 
ber Co. has sold its sawmill to the W. F. Johnson Lumber 
Co., and W. F. Johnson will be in charge here. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Humbird Lumber Co. 
has removed its offices from 1028 Lumber Exchange to 
926 McKnight Building. 

MISSOURI. Cleveland—The Cass County Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by G. A. Noland. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—The J. C. Summers Lumber Co. 
is out of business here. 

Lincoln—The Western Truck & Tractor Co. has been 
succeeded by the A. G. Hebb Automobile Co. (Inc.) 

Red Cloud—The Malone Avery Co. has been succeeded 
by the Malone Gellatly Co. 

Schaupps—The Keystone Lumber Co. is out of busi- 
ness here. 

NEW JERSEY. Camden—New York Ship Building Co.; 
change in ownership. 

NEW YORK. Rochester—Chapman & Goetzman have 
been succeeded by H. W. Goetzman. 

OHIO. Trotwood—The Trotwood Lumber & Coal Co. 
should read Elger Weaver, Brookville. 

Cleveland—The Acme Box & Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital from $10,000 to $60,000. ‘ 

Cleveland—The Miles Avenue Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital from $10,000 to $50,000. 

OREGON. Richland—Jeldness & Perry have sold out. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Ridgway—The Bluestone Land & 
Lumber Co. has moved to Gardners. 

TENNESSEE. Halls—W. F. Wilson has been suc- 
ceeded by the Wilson-Haas Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Gilmer—The Denman Massey Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to the Denman Lumber Co. : 

Keltys—The San Augustine County Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000; no other 
changes. 

WASHINGTON. Espanola—The Eddy Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by.W. O. Weyen. 

Turner—C. M. Richardson has been succeeded by the 
City Lumber & Coal Yards, with headquarters at Dayton. 

WISCONSIN. Curtiss—A. Pribbernow has been suc- 
ceeded by the O. & N. Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Menomonie. 

Downing—Barnard & LaPointe have been succeeded by 
the O. & N. Lumber Co., with headquarters at Me- 
nomonie. 

Greenleaf—M. J. Roach has disposed of his lumber and 
building material business to H. W. Jeffers, of Oskosh. 

Greenwood—The Greenwood Retail Lumber & Supply 
Co. has been succeeded by the O. & N. Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Menomonie. 

WISCONSIN. Hillsboro— Hammer Bros. have been 
succeeded by the Hillsboro Hardwood Lumber Co.; F. 4: 
Wopat is active in the new company. : 

Milwaukee—The Center City Woodwork Co., Forty- 
ninth and State Streets, has increased its capital stock 
from $5,000 to $6,500. 

Racine—The H. Williamson Estate has been succeeded 
by Frank H. Harper. 

Tomahawk—The Tomahawk Veneer Box Co. has bee? 
succeeded by the Mohr Lumber Co., of Wausau. 

Wilson—G. W. LaPointe has been succeeded by The 
O. & N. Lumber Co., with headquarters at Menomonie. 

Withee—The Withee Retail Lumber Co. has been suc: 
ceeded by the O. & N. Lumber Co., with headquarters at 


Menomonie. 
NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. _ Tuscaloosa—B. D. Samuel & Co. recently 
began wholesaling yellow pine lumber. 

ARKANSAS. _ Marianna—The Home Lumber Co. Te 
cently organized, will begin business about Dec. 15. The 
officers are: J. O. Payne, president; J. M. Hewitt, vice 
president; O. G. Norment, secretary and treasurer. e 
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directors are: J. O. Payne, J. M. Hewitt, J. L. Isaacs, 
R. D. Jarratt and O. G, Norment. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Expert Wood Turning Co. 
recently began the woodturning business, with offices at 
9027 West Harrison Street. 

4 -The Ursa Lumber & Coal Co. is opening a yard, 
adquarters Middendorf Bros. & Co., Quincy. 
sHIGAN. Bessemer—The Independent Lumber Co. 
tly began business. 

well—The Farwell Iumber Co. (Not Inc.) is opening 











MONTANA. Boyd—John Normile recently began the 
lumber and hardware business. 

Teriy—The Montana Lumber Co, recently began the re- 
tail business with headquarters at Lewistown. 

NEBRASKA. Sidney—The Cheyenne County Lumber 
Co, is opening a yard, headquarters at Denver, Colo. 

NEW YORK. New York City—The Inter City Lumber 
Co., 25 Great Jones Street, has begun manufacturing 
moldings etc. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Jamestown—E. B. Murphy, repre- 
senting the Murphy Lumber Co. has bought property for 
a new lumber yard, which will open for business early 
next spring. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The Southwestern Lumber Co. has 
opened a branch office and yard to wholesale lumber, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma—The Van Deren Lumber & 
Grain Co. recently began the wholesale and commission 
lumber business. 

TEXAS. El Paso—Tryon & Carter recently began the 


commission lumber business with headquarters at 
~ Houston. 
WISCONSIN. Boyd-Cadott-Cornell-Fall Creek-Loyal- 


Owen—The O. & N. Lumber Co. recently began the retail 
business, with headquarters at Menomonie. 

Prairie du Chien—George Griesbach and Patrick Cecka 
have formed a partnership to conduct a sash and door 
manufacturing plant. <A building is being fitted up with 
machinery. 

Rice Lake—John S. Crisler contemplates establishing 
a retail lumber yard. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Nanoose Bay—The Straits 
Lumber Co. has secured the big mill here and will start 
operations. The general manager is A. H. Cramer. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—Work on the new planing 
mill, cabinet works and sash and door plant of the Cram- 
ton Lumber Co. was begun this week. The company’s 
plant burned recently. All modern machinery will be 
installed, which will be operated by electricity. 

ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—The Eagle Box Co. is over- 
hauling and enlarging the capacity of its institution, which 
in the future will be known as the N. A. Kennedy Box 
Co. The Eagle company passed into the control of the 
N. A. Kennedy Supply Co., of Kansas City, about two 
years ago, as result of foreclosure proceedings, but was 
never operated by the Kennedy people until recently and 
now will employ about 100 men. 

Wilmot—The Erkhardt Heading Mill Co. will put in a 
heading mill on a site near Graham’s sawmill. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The Canton Lumber Co. has 
bought a lot of ground on Luzerene and O’Donnell Streets 
and Lakewood Avenue and will probably make improve- 
ments. 

MISSISSIPPI. Lyman—The Ingram-Day Lumber Co. 
is building a circular and gang mill about six miles north 
of here, on the Gulf and Ship Island Railroad and will 
have it ready for operation shortly. 

_ OREGON. North Bend—The Bay Park Lumber Co. will 
increase the capacity of its mill 50,000 feet. 

Portland—The Loeb Contracting Co. of this city is in- 
stalling a ship knee sawmill at Kolalla, about 30 miles 
from here. 

TENNESSEE. Bristol—The Bristol Door & Lumber Co. 
will rebuild plant reported burned at loss of $5,000; will 
install complete equipment, including sawmill. : 

VIRGINIA. Portsmouth—The Two States Package Co. 
will build a plant to manufacture packages, to cost $5,000. 

Roanoke—Virginia Lumber Manufacturing Co. will in- 
stall a lumber plant to cost, exclusive of machinery, about 
eo R. H. Angell, president and R. E. L. Abbott, sec- 
retary. . . 

WISCONSIN. Algoma—The Farrell Lumber Co. has 
a a new office building; Charles Schmidt is 

lanager. 

Oshkosh—The Diamond Match Co., L. Frank Gates, 
local manager, has awarded the general contract to C. R. 
Myers & Sons for the construction of a new factory to be 
= stories and basement, with dimensions of 165 by 160 
eet. 

W ashburn—The Kenfield-Lamoreaux Co. contemplates 
extensive improvements, including the installation of a 
number of new box machines. The output of the plant 
will be materially increased. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


MANITOBA. Winnipeg—J. D. McArthur contemplates 
erecting a 50-ton a day pulp and paper mill here, using 
the large timber areas in northern Manitoba as his supply 


of timber, CASUAL ; 


ARKANSAS. Searcy—Nov. 28 a large mill owned by 
— Kelly Lumber Co., of this city, was destroyed by fire, 
ogeth ' with a large quantity of lumber. The loss is 
estimated at about $5,000, divided into $3,500 on machin- 


ery an buildings and $1,500 on lumber. The plant will 
‘ult as soon as possible. It is believed that the en- 
and boilers are not too badly burned to be repaired. 
Meg LIFORNIA, Oakland—The Magnolia Street Planing 
Mill Co. was destroyed by fire Nov. 24. 
we eORIDA. Marianna—The plant of the Marianna Mill- 
-Scig ). Was destroyed by fire early in the week. The 
and : cludes planing mill, sash, door and blind factory 
“het ‘| other woodworking departments. The loss will 
_ ly reach $20,000. 
Yac<sonville—Dee. 1 the sawmill plant and lumber yard 






a ‘tess Manufacturing Co. was visited by fire, which 
a da loss of $100,000. The loss is mostly covered by 
“saat e. The planing mill was quickly destroyed and 
oan i hee feet of lumber burned. The plant 
Fe \NA. New Point—A sawmill owned by J. J. 
of 1... | Was destroyed by fire last week, a large amount 
suber and -timber being burned. 
pA Waverly—W. L. Fernald’s sawmill was destroyed 
save, CY: 29, but lumber stored near the mill was 
wee’ TUCKY, Henderson— The sawmill owned by 
eS *phens near here, was destroyed by fire recently; 


» JOU, 

LOQLISIANA. Baldwin—The_ new mill of the Baldwin 

of $55 co ot VaS destroyed by fire Nov. 21, causing a loss 
roe", Which is partly covered by insurance. J. Allen 


3arnett, of St. Mary i i 
the tase, wi and Chicago capital control 
Menge bie : East Brownfield—Charles E. Hill’s sawmill 


toyed by fire recently; loss $4,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Greensboro—The plant of the 
South Atlantic Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire Nov. 30, 
together with 2,000,000 feet of lumber. The loss is esti- 
mated at about $100,000. The loss is partly covered by 
insurance. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The factory of the Ballman Cabinet 
Co. was destroyed by fire Dec. 2. The loss on the build- 
ing is $15,000 and on contents of dry lumber and manu- 
factured goods $35,000. 

Columbus—The plant of the Columbus Hoop Co. was 
visited by fire recently, causing a loss of $7,500. 


THE MARKETS 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 26. 














The growing demand, high prices and the continued 
scarcity of cars feature the local market situation. 
There is hardly an item on the lumber list that is 
not bringing more money than it did, and with the 
high level of quotations the consuming demand is ap- 
parently growing larger instead of smaller. Altho the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, following a confer- 
ence with representatives of the carriers and shippers, 
permitted the new demurrage rates to go into ef- 
fect the car shortage does not seem to be relieved. 
However, it is' a little too early for beneficial 
results to be expected, from the demurrage rates 
or from the previous order, requiring carriers to return 
empty cars promptly to their rightful owners. It is 
generally believed, however, by both shippers and carriers 
that within a few days the car situation will be much 
relieved, and will permit mills at producing points 
really to reduce their order files. 

Price advances have taken place with most of the 
woods and local wholesalers say that more business 


- is offered them than they are able to take care of. 


There is considerable activity in all the hardwoods, 
especially gum and birch, and in thick items of maple, 
ash and elm. Cottonwood and basswood are hard to 
obtain. Most hardwood flooring wholesalers report mills 
oversold and business being done at advanced prices. 
The trade in yellow pine and hemlock is very active, 
while fir is better than a week ago, stimulation being 
brought about thru improved railroad business. The 
western pines are all moving at advanced prices as 
actively as they have, this condition prevailing also in 
redwood trade. The cypress trade is also very active 
at a higher level in quotations. Northern wholesalers 
report business better than it has been in many 
months, and many mill stocks are broken. Poplar is 
moving actively. Continued fair weather has resulted 
in the white cedar pole and post trade keeping up 
longer than really had been expected. The waning 
shingle season finds ‘red cedars moving at level quota- 
tions and white cedars the same as last week. 

During the week a large line yard placed an order 
for 150 cars of yellow pine material and this order for 
yard stocks, coming at this time of the year, is looked 
upon by manufacturers as indicating that dealers believe 
there is going to be no drop from the present level of 
prices, and that now is as good time as any for placing 
orders for spring requirements. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
eaeeriee by J. C, F. Merrill, Secretary of the Board of 














rade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED DEC, 2 
Lumber Shingles 
Roy east Gd 'a acd alee ie alaie we 50,933,000 8,667,000 
i) re eietelerare ele sitions be ete 65,081,000 19,627,000 
DIGCTOCRRO 5 3 cio oes nie ciaceves seis 14,148,000 10,960,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO DEC, 2 
Lumber Shingles 
WOR cea Resco esau vleceoeee 2,788,998,000 572,877,000 
Mya asa acais acolo 0 8 oreo. eiereracw ie eee 2,152,564,000 479,535,000 
PRO cso a:-e gra cosavaie are-aial 636,434,000 93,342,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED DEC, 2 
Lumber Shingles 
Wc peice acces ss tase noes 21,344,000 3,833,000 
SRNNT Viassale hatha arate 0 Slee eseoe a gee AP 29,181,000 8,646,000 
NRGUEGHNDS 5-014 00 istoicchateae 7,837,000 4,813,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO DEC, 2 
Lumber Shingles 
RE iene ssccie 41s. sibo Dele ene werd ee 1,305,768,000 327,503,000 
Re Bea ccunia as". +0 o Gina eteiseareare 1,035 ,238,000 345,535,000 
pee eee er 270,830,000 «cece nssen 
UONIEGHIND olaiectscan ogee. widleieneee es 18,032,000 


RECEIPTS BY WATER 
For week ended Dec. 2, 1916.......ssscceeees 2,274,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended Dec. 6 were: 





CLAaAss— No. Value 
Re ONION 5: 4. 9.45,0.0 0 96 <6 oie avnsera ercte 8 $ 4,658 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 63 168,800 

5,000 and under WAGs 6010. 046008 34 208,400 

10,000 and under (0 re 44 689,800 
25,000 and under 50,000........... 13 425,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 8 560,000 
N. Mason, 3-story flat building......... 1 , 140,000 
P. Olsen, 3-story flat building.......... = 100,000 

RE vo u0 6 a6.c10e.6 0 EF oe er ae 172 $ 2,196,658 
Average valuation for week..........++- Aree 12,771 
Totals previous week......cccseeseeeee yg! 1,834,425 
Average valuation previous week....... Aaca 16,527 
Totals corresponding week 1915........ 172 4,996,350 
Totals Jan. 1 to Dec. 6, 1916.......... 8,250 107,089,719 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 7,594 93,300,627 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 10,163 79,835,610 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 10,160 94,091,650 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 8,236 85,788,935 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 8,631 106,661,771 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 10,388 94,570,425 
Totals corresponding period 1909..... -. 8,867 82,845,319 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 9,313 62,325,040 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 7,523 58,341,420 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—It has been many months since northern pine 
has had the rush that it is undergoing at present. There 
seems to be a strong movement to place orders, and thru- 
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Many Orders Now Specify 


Immediate 
Shipment 


We are prepared to comply with 
this requirement. 


UU 


When you are in a hurry for 


Hardwoods 


remember we can furnish the stock 
and the service, and that reasonably 
prompt delivery can be expected 
from orders placed with 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON, MISS. 
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“The largest hardwood mill in the world.” 
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‘Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. 


BIG CREEK, TEXAS 
Makers of 


GOOD LUMBER 


High Grade, Band Sawn, 
Ash, White Oak, Red 
Oak, Gum, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm. 
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Ask for our prices on 
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2 cars 4-4’? No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
2 cars 4-4” 13”-17’’ Cottonwood Boxboards. 








Weidman & Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and 
Hemlock Lumber 


SHINGLES— LATH ! 








| WE WANT ORDERS NOW FOR 


100 M ft. 5-4 No. 1 & 2 Common Maple 15 M ft. 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Birch 
50 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Maple 50 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 
50 M ft. 4-4 Ne. 1 Common Birch 22 M ft. 4-4 Ne. 3 Common Ash 
15 M ft. 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Birch 100 M ft. 6 ft. Coal Door Lumber 


Von Platen Lumber Co., Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 


viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 


Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 


The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
‘olicyholders. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


415 Locust Street, 


80 Maiden Lane. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, N. Y. 














MipnicHrT 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


WITH 


The Law and Collection Dept. 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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THE 


: Best Christmas Present 


x from a lumberman 
i or to a lumberman 


3 is one of these hearty, healthy, happy books 
iS about the woods and the lumber business by 
ie Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman poet.” He 


is the laureate of lumber, and brings joy to 

lumbermen and their friends. No lumber- oy 
i man’s library is complete without ae 
® In Bound in green silk cloth, illus- ad 
4 Forest oF 
® Land 





trated in tint. 


Third edition, x 
and still selling. $1.25 postpaid. \ 


The funniest prose writ- 


ings of “the lumberman Rd 

















"7 Re-Sawed 
® Fables 
































r poet,” the Aesop of the ® 
NY lumber yard. $1.00 postpaid. 4 
: 
he The Full of the spirit of the camp, x 
% Woods the trailand the great outdoors. 

® You owe yourself and your 
, friends a copy. $1.00 postpaid. aN 
. A bright little brochure y, 
S Oh, Weep now in its seventh edition. xe 
No Weeps Twenty-five centspostpaid. : 











Special Christmas Offer. 

As long as complete sets are available all 
four of the above will be sent to one or separ- 
ate addresses for $3.00 postpaid. That solves 
‘ the Christmas problem. 





Address the publisher, 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


WL Ch CCC bas 








out the North a shortage of almost every kind of: stock is 
reported. Prices have advanced considerably within the 
last thirty days, being up as much as $3 to $5 on thick 
items of shop and better, and $1 and $2 on common grades. 
Altho this is the time of year for a slackening in retail 
buying, pending the inventory period, yard buying of 
northern stocks still continues in a fair way. The buy- 
ing is done in the belief, according to those in the trade, 
that still higher prices will rule for stock later on. There 
is a big demand from the sash and door concerns for No. 2 
common and shop in grade C and better. The difficulty in 
obtaining pine shipments from the West has caused many 
of the sash and door manufacturers to turn north for their 
stocks. There seems to be nothing on the list but what 
is in good demand, and this is especially true of low 
grade lumber for box and crating purposes. No. 5 boards 
are selling in Chicago today for $16, as compared with $13 
obtainable a year ago. Northern lumbermen, it is said, 
are figuring on a logging cost this winter of $4 or $5 more 
than last season, and this increased cost will surely make 
higher lumber prices next year. Both norway and tama- 
rack are selling well at advanced prices. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Prices are decidedly stronger on 
box lumber and other low grade stock owing to the con- 
tinued stiff demand. Factory buying is good, and city 
retail yards report a splendid trade. Country trade has 
been stimulated by fair weather, and some retailers are 
beginning to place restocking orders unusually early. 
Stocks are low for the time of year, all mills report, and 
some items are getting scarce. 


New York.—Trade holds strong and the scarcity of sizes 
in some cases is serious. Prices hold well but there is 
little booking of business ahead, orders being wanted 
shipped immediately. Buyers show considerable interest 
in the market and prospects indicate an active winter. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is good and most grades move 
actively. Prices have been advanced all around within the 
last few weeks and may go still further, as certain stocks 
are low here. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Stocks of most lower grades 
are short and prices are strengthening, particularly on box. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York.—Stocks are scarce and prices are strong, 
another advance of $1 taking effect last week. There has 
been some handicap on account of car shortage but mills 
are moving cautiously and very little new business has 
been taken at the higher prices. There is a good inquiry 
and owing to the smaller cut, manufacturers will not 
consider committing themselves for any considerable 
period. 


Boston, Mass.—Quotations on random are strengthen- 
ing steadily and the mills still in operation are kept pretty 
busy with orders despite the fact that New Year’s is less 
than one month away. Current quotations on random 
are: 2x3, $24 to $25; 2x4, $25 to $26; 2x6 and 2x7, $24 to 
$25; 2x8, $28 to $29; 2x10, $29 to $30; 2x12, $30 to $31. 
Boards sell better and bring better prices. Good spruce 
covering boards, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, 
are worth $22. Nice matched boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 
16-feet, sell at $26 to $27. 


Baltimore, Md.—There is no cessation in the foreign de- 
mand for spruce. The inquiry keeps up very well with 
quotations sharing in the advance that has taken place in 
prices very much all along the line. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There are many calls for spruce at full 
list prices, but spruce mills are reporting a demoralized 
car situation, and with orders far behind they are not ac- 
cepting much new business. Spruce stocks at mills are 
badly broken and some mills are short of fuel and there- 
fore unable to make full time. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—The continued fair weather is acting favor- 
ably toward white cedar products, especially poles and 
posts, as conditions have remained so that a lot of plac- 
ing work could be carried on, and utility companies are 
still able to place a lot of poles, according to re- 
ports. The same weather conditions are favorable for 
farmers to place posts, and country dealers find their 
business remaining quite active. As frequently has been 
pointed out in this report, the continued high price of 
other materials for pole installations, have impeded trade 
considerably. Those in the trade are hopeful that next 
spring will see more reasonable prices for copper and line- 
men’s hardware so that the consumers of their products 
will feel encouraged to continue improvements, Buying 
has also kept up considerably on the belief among con- 
sumers that poles and posts are cheaper right now than 
they will be in the spring on account of the undeniable 
increase in the cost of taking white cedar products out 
of the woods this winter. Quotations on white cedar 
shingles remain the same as last week and the heavy de- 
mand for white cedar railroad ties continues. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Demand for posts and poles has 
continued unusually late in this market, owing to the 
open weather. Pole demand has been mainly for long 
stock. Prices already are much stronger, and this applies 
also to posts. Cheap stock seems to have been cleaned up 
and the posts now held are on a firm price basis. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—Demand for both northern and southern hard- 
woods continues to grow in volume and prices on some 
items are advancing. With southern hardwoods gum 
is distinctly a leader, and prices on both red and sap are 
firm. Some dealers report oak to be moving along in the 
Way that was predicted for it, while other dealers say 
that the demand is not up to their expectations of a couple 
of weeks ago. Thick stocks in both northern and southern 
hardwoods are much in demand, especially maple, ash and 
elm. With southern hardwoods cottonwood is much in 
demand, and the same is true of basswood in northern 
stocks. With northern hardwoods birch is a leader, being 
especially wanted in 3/4’s and 4/4’s firsts and seconds, 
while 5/4’s, 6/4’s and 8/4’s birch is practically out of the 
market. No. 1 and No. 2 basswood common are much in 
request and FAS red in inch stock is bringing $40 in this 
market, which is $1 or $2 in advance of prices obtainabie 
a couple of weeks ago. No. 1 common red gum is quoted 
at $28 and No, 2 common in red and sap at $19 to $20; 


——__ 
sap gum firsts and seconds carry a quotat of $2g 

No. 2 common, $22. The firsts and second are Siler 
heavy movement to the sash, door and mo!..ng dacndl 
Furniture people are taking large quanti es of Raf 
while No. 2 is moving to the box people. ) dealer Why 
in some way is able to promise quick pments 
trouble in booking as much business as he van Dossity 
take. The present oak prices in this mark seem to b 
$55 to $56 for firsts and seconds plain oak; 334 for No 
common and $22 for No. 2 common. In the hardwng 
flooring trade manufacturers appear to be « versold espe 
cially on select flooring, and the business ¢ jne js at ad. 


vanced prices over a year ago, especiali 
flooring. Some of the prices between the ; 
tions and those prevailing a year ago seen 


With map 
esent quota. 


: to be as fy. 
lows: Maple clears $49.50, as against $42.55 a yeap ago: 
No. 1, $43.50 as against $35.50; oak clears, $51 as againg 
$48 a year ago; selects $17.50, as against $44: beech Cleary 
$17, as against $40 a year ago; No. 1 $40.55, as agains 
$34 a year ago; factory $27, against $20 a year ago, These 
prices are f.o.b. Chicago. Railroad buying in hardwooj 


continues heavy, especially with white oak ties, The ye. 
neer business keeps up heavily and good prices prevail 


Minneapolis, Minn.—This is decidedly a sellers’ Market, 
owing to the anxiety of buyers to lay in supplies at ad. 
vanced prices. The volume of trade is unusual for SO late 
in the season. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Hardwood is in good demand anj 
the market is stiffening. There has been no change jy 
price in the last few days except in the upper grades of 
oak. Gum is strong and the demand is marching along 
with oak. The same can be said for maple flooring, with 
dealers expecting further advances. Hardwood dealers 
report business holding up better than expected and Un 
usual for December. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Hardwood men report trade still in good 
condition, despite the car shortage, altho they admit that 
lack of cars puzzles them somewhat. Demand for cotton- 
wood is still marked and prices rule high; No. 1 common 
is quoted around $27.50 f. 0. b., St. Louis, at wholesale 
Demand for gum of all sorts is good, with considerable 
of that kind of lumber percolating into the market, The 
week has shown an exceptional demand for all kinds of 
maple, with the supply scarce in dry material. The 
movement in car material still continues strong. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The market is firm and the volume of 
business is steadily expanding. The car situation is get: 
ting better and, while the shortage is still rather pro- 
nounced, there is nothing like the interference recently 
experienced. The belief obtains that further car supply 
improvement is on the cards. The larger supply of cars, 
too, is bringing about a notable increase in the quantity 
of logs obtainable at mills at Memphis and elsewhere thru- 
out the Valley States. This in turn results in larger manv- 
facturing operations, tho a number of companies are forced 
to run on single shift. The call is good for everything on 
the hardwood list, tho there is complaint that oak is not 
so active as it should be. Cottonwood and gum in the 


* lower grades are in very active request at full prices and 


high grade gum is eagerly wanted at ruling quotations in 
both plain and quarter sawn. Offerings are not large in 
bone dry material and those who own this are able to 
name their own terms. A steady business is reported in 
ash, cypress and hickory; the last continues exceptionally 
strong as demand appears to outstrip supply. Elm also is 
a ready seller in practically all dimensions tho thick stock 
appears to be in the better request. Comparatively little 
export business is under way in southern hardwoods, tho 
timbers are reported moving in fair volume. 





New Orleans, La.—Slightly better call for ash is re 
ported, while oak and gum remain in active request and 
probably lead the hardwood list. Better inquiry is re- 
ported in some quarters for magnolia. Shipments are 
restricted about as seriously as hitherto by car shortage. 
Prices are said to be on a firm basis. Export trade rules 
quiet, with no present prospect of change. 

Louisville, Ky.—Dealers report more orders on theif 
books than they can fill this month,. being more numerous 
than at any previous time in the history of the industry. 
Prices are better than they have been and every item In 
the hardwood list is now moving. Ash is in good demand, 
and stocks are fair. Poplar, gum and oak are in good 
demand at a good price. Large orders for war stocks 
have been placed with two or more hardwood concerms 
in the Ohio valley district, calling for walnut to be cut 
into gun stocks and propeller blades for air craft. 


New York.—Demand is firm and the prospects are more 
encouraging owing to the slight improvement in the ca 
situation. Shipments, however, are behind and most 
manufacturers report orders faster than shipments. Sales- 
men returning from upstate sections find a further Im 
provement in the demand. Oak is a market leader, Gul 
is in good demand, as are also birch and maple. The col 
ditions in the building trade account for a little slackness 
in orders from trim manufacturers, but in this respect 
inquiries are also improving. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for both northern and southern 
hardwoods is fairly active and prices are firi, with ad- 
vances reported in some woods. Thick maple is about 
the best selling wood, tho plain and quartered oak are 
showing improvement in demand. Asb also scils well. 


Boston, Mass.—There has been a very good inquiry {0 
hardwoods the last few days. But not only do the various 
railroad embargoes and the car shortage in erfere = 
shipments, but further delay is caused by the genel 
lightness of stocks in first hands, which co:ipel whole- 
salers to duplicate their inquiries and sometimes canvass 
several mills before the particular grade a: thickne! 
wanted can be located in sufficient quantity to ‘ill the - 
Current quotations on firsts and seconds, incli, 2re: Bass 
wood, $44 to $46; chestnut, $51 to $53; maple, $42 oY 
plain oak, $63 to $65; quartered oak, $89 to $°! red oe 
$57 to $59; sap birch, $47 to $49; white ash. $56 to 
Prices are very firm. 


; e 

Baltimore, Md.—The complexities in the har \vood - 

noted of late apparently continue. On the on: and, mills 
is hesitancy with regard to placing orders, wi’''¢ the 


. nt 
seemingly hold no great surplus. The absen of ps 8 
requirements has served to keep down the ran- of ae of 
Calls for low grade stocks seem to have bes rr mills 


late, with the result of some accumulation 
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:cinnati, Ohio.—There is a better demand for all hard- 
and prices are higher and firmer. Stocks at mills 


h been further reduced, partly because the operators 
were forced to curtail output on account of transporta- 
tior, Jiffieulties and partly because of scarcity of labor. 
D ‘nd, however, has increased, and the retail market 


has been active. There has been marked improvement 
in oak, especially plain white. Numbers 1 and 2 common, 
pian white oak, are not as strong as firsts and seconds, 
put move better than two weeks ago. Distributers of 
construction oak report an excellent demand for timbers, 
ties and bridge and crossing planks. Heavy bill oak is 
active, and der and for square edge is 50 percent better 
than a fortnight ago. There is a steady call for all the 
furniture woos of the higher grades, while the planing 
mills and box factories are fast cleaning up the more 
available stocks of shop and box and crating stuff. 





. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is a real scarcity of low grade 
hardwood among the hardwood consumers or dealers, and 
up} grades are relatively dull. However, the fact that 
mills are unable to ship has stiffened the better stocks ma- 
teriully. Industrial buying is heavy. Good oak and chest- 
nut are reported especially firm. There is some inquiry 
for maple flooring. 





Ashiand, Ky.—Demand for oak shows some improve- 
ment. Call for firsts and seconds is excellent. Number 1 
common moves well and the lower grades are sought in 
large blocks. Ash is in fair demand. Prices remain un- 





changed. 
Chicago.—The hemlock trade with Chicago wholesalers 
is now being conducted at list prices and most of the 


trade believe that quotations will go above list. There is 
especially good trade in mixed car orders and it seems to 
be an easy matter to get list prices on No. 1 piece stuff. 
No. 3 hemlock is moving in volume to the box trade, and 
this trade is also taking a lot of No. 4 6- and 8-ft. There 
is a strong demand for 4-foot No. 2 lath, selling for $3.85. 
Since Nov. 28 there has been an average increase of 50 
cents upon everything on the list, and the increase, so far, 
has not affected the demand. Mills in the North report 
a scarcity of stocks, especially in 2x4-inch and all lengths 
of timbers. The car shortage, tho serious at hemlock 
producing points, is not nearly so much so as at mills of 
competing woods, and the market is benefiting on that 
account. Some of the prevailing quotations on hemlock 
are as follows: 1x6-inch No. 1 boards, $23.75; No. 2, $21.25; 
No. 3, $17.50; 1x8 No. 3 boards, $18.50; 8-inch No. 1 shiplap, 
$25.50; No. 2, $22.50; 8-inch No. 1 boards, $25.25, and 
No. 2, $22.25. 


New York.—The market continues strong and there is 
a buoyant feeling among manufacturers and wholesalers. 
Boards and planks are scarce but building sizes move 
slowly. There is no difficulty in getting the advance of $1. 


Boston, Mass.—The market-continues to improve. De- 
mand is well ‘sustained and quotations are firmer. Not 
many eastern mills are now sawing hemlock to order 
and those that are have reduced their stocks of regular 
sized boards and planks very materially. Some manufac- 
turers this week ask $23 for clipped hemlock boards, 10- 
12-, 14- and 16-feet, while $22.50 is rock bottom. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The market is characterized 
by a strong demand, increasing prices and rapidly dimin- 
ishing supplies in the hands of the wholesalers. Further 
advances appear likely. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Receipts of hemlock are much less 
than the demand, and stocks are broken. Country de- 
mand holds up well, Prices are firm but practically un- 
changed, 





Columbus, Ohio.—Yard stocks are broken and orders for 
shipment from mills are delayed because of car shortage, 
Prices aré firm and an advance of $1 a thousand has been 
made. Heavy construction timbers are especially strong. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—The last advance to $23.50 base holds 
very rigidly and as a rule there is a lack of material on 
fand and few mills are making normal shipments. There 
is a much broader demand for hemlock now than for 
months owing to improved building operations all thru 
the western Pennsylvania district. 


POPLAR 


Chicago.—Poplar still holds its own and the business 
done is at good prices. Wholesalers report difficulty in 
placing orders, and that some mills report being sold out 
on some items. The demand comes chiefly from the fur- 
niture and box people, the furniture people taking No. 1 
and the box people No. 2 common. Piano manufacturers 
and the cabinet trade are also buying well. 





Baltimore, Md.—Changes noted tend to greater strength 
in the market, with Some advances recorded and with the 


provuccrs expectant of a bigger demand. Many salesmen 
reps ,etting a very satisfactory number of orders, altho 
Oplio. seems to be unanimous that the higher grades of 
Pop's have not done as well in the matter of inquiry as 


mi: have been supposed, due almost entirely to the ex- 


port situation, 


a 
> 


‘“Scn, Mass.—There is a fair volume of business. Or- 
de: hile not large, are fairly numerous and aggregate 
i ade for December. The inquiry is good, and quo- 
tations are firm, especially on high grade lumber. For 
i ‘nary run of high grade yellow poplar, firsts and 
s inch, $60 is the least sellers will consider. 
Bt ‘o, N. Y.—The market shows little change. 
’ but stationary. Mills have but 
igher prices soon. 


Prices 
small stock and 





nati, Ohio.—The market is very satisfactory, de- 
ing stronger and prices a little higher on some 
Less is heard of car shortage in this department 
arket, but more of interference with the eastern 
it by the recent embargoes established by some 





and, Ky—Demand for poplar of all grades is good, 

Reinert ments badly held up on account of railroad em- 

rain © Dry stocks are limited, with only small amounts 
‘t before the first of the year. Prices are firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—There is considerably more strength in the fir 
market and a lot of business is in prospect. The market 
was stimulated this week with the report that the Union 
Pacific will build 2,500 refrigerator cars, which will re- 
quire 25,000,000 feet of lumber, the material to be fir, and 
during the week the car companies were expected to put 
out their inquiries for quotations on this stock. Some 
current prices in this market for fir are: 4-inch vertical 
grain flooring No. 1, $38; No. 2, $34; 1%4x4, No. 2, clear 
vertical grain flooring, $38.50; 5x4 No. 2 clear and better 
flooring and ceiling, $23.75. Dimension now brings $3.50 
off list and other items have advanced in price. There is 
no change in the spruce situation and red cedar shingles 
are moving at weaker prices than a little while ago. The 
ear shortage situation continues to keep down the’ fir 
trade; and were it possible to get shipments thru there 
no doubt would be a bigger demand. The trade expects 
during the next few weeks a lot of buying of fir for car 
manufacturing and railroad maintenance purposes. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is no change in the market 
for fir. The demand has slackened off, probably for the 
reason that dealers realize that orders placed now will 
not be received in time for fall business and it is too early 
to place orders for spring requirements. Prices being 
high, buyers rather would await developments, but the 
opinion is that deferred buying will mean higher prices 
with a rush of orders. Producers are confident of their 
ability to maintain the present level of prices and speak 
of a probability of even higher prices unless an easement 
in the car shortage puts a different face on the situation. 
Cedar siding is not much in demand, the business having 
slackened off with the advance of cold weather. Clear is 
quoted at $20; A grade at $19 and B grade at $13.50, Coast 
basis. 


Portland, Ore.—But for the scarcity of cars, the market 
here would be quite satisfactory, for orders are coming 
in freely and prices are firmer. tailroads declare that 
cars are less scarce than a week ago but lumbermen say 
they are by no means easy to obtain. The log market 
has shown a considerable improvement, with prices on fir 
logs advanced about $1 a thousand. 





Seattle, rices are firm and demand is good. 
Mills have many orders but are handicapped in shipping. 
There apparently is nd change in the car situation. With 
more business in sight than usual at this time of year and 
with much fewer cars the midwinter slump has been 
changed into an active advance. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Fir lumber prices continue very firm. 
A slight improvement in the car situation is reported. 
Curtailment of output enforced by the car famine still 
continues, but local trade remains good. 


Boston, Mass.—Business in building lumber from the 
Pacific coast is practically at a standstill, due to the lack 
of tonnage for transporting this material from coast to 
coast via the Panama Canal. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago.—Western pine is moving well in No. 3 shop 
and better, and especially in No. 2 and better. Reports 
indicate that there is very little shop left at the mills, 
and altho the business is large it would not be so if 
the mills could take care of all inquiries. During the 
week an inquiry was out for 1,000,000 feet of shop and 
under prevailing conditions several of the mills were not in 
position to touch it. The demand for California white, 
sugar pine and Idaho white pine is as good as it is with 
western pine, and business is being done at stiff prices. 
There is a good trade in mixed car orders and the box 
business keeps up. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is said to be a strong demand 
for California white pine, both lumber and millwork. Sev- 
eral manufacturers have recently advanced prices on doors 
and bevel sidings, moldings and shop lumber. On clear 
and select finish the same basis is in effect as has existed 
for some time but there is a promise of an early advance 
as the demand is heavy. There are no changes in price 
on Idaho white pine and the demand is light. Nos. 3 and 
4 common boards are unobtainable because of mill stocks 
being exhausted. Assortments of low-grade stock are 
badly broken and considerable difficulty is being encount- 
ered by dealers in the effort to place orders. Several 
dealers have withdrawn prices on No. 3 or have no stock 
to offer until the spring cut is in shipping condition. Some 
quote Nos. 1, 2 and 3 at $2 above list, and finish B and 
better as high as $7 above list. Western white No. 2 com- 
mon is quoted up $1 and No. 3 up 50 cents, while factory 
lumber is quoted $1 up. Factory lumber is well cleaned 
out with the sash and door companies all buying. Dealers 
say it is easy to sell without any argument about price 
if they could only get the cars to ship. 





Boston, Mass.—The market here for the western pines 
is very strong. Inquiries run more to moderate quantities 
than to big straight orders, but the smaller requests are 
sufficiently numerous to keep sellers satisfied. All indica- 
tions point to early price advances. Current quotations 
are as follows: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $104; 10/4 to 12/4, $114; 
16/4, $121; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $94; 10/4 to 12/4, $109; 16/4, 
$116; fine common, 4/4, $71.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $74.50; 8/4, 
$76.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $67.50; 
barn boards, d. & m., No. 2, 5-inch, $36; 6-inch, 8-inch 
and 9-inch, $37; 10-inch, $40. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for California and Idaho lumber - 


has increased recently and dealers can sell more stock 
than they can deliver. Supplies have become much de- 
p'eted as the car shortage prevents mill shipments. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago.—As a wholesaler aptly expressed it, ‘“‘There is 
nothing doing in the redwood trade except orders.’’ De- 
mand has increased within the last few days despite the 
price advance on Nov. 25, the higher quotations being $1 
on finish and 50 cents on siding, and proportionately on 
other items on the list. Shipments from the mills come 
thru slowly, as Canifornia producing points are suffering 
as much from the lack of cars as other lumber manufac- 
turing points. Mill stocks are reported badly broken, 
especially on thick tank. The demand continues from the 
general yard trade, and the factory trade is also good. 
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Durability and Dollars 


When your rope breaks, your work 
stops; therefore, lack of durability 
means a loss of dollars. 


_/@Eb~ 





The Original Colored 


‘Strand Wire Rope 


is ‘iciaiaioiiaalaas at every point; as 
a consequence, it is especially econ- 
omical on log. loaders, skidders and 
other logging equipment, because 
on such work the strain on the rope 
is usually limited only by the power 
of the engine. Write for catalog. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
New York Chicago Denver Salt Lake City San Francisco 





The Right Crayon 
For the Right 
Purpose 

We manufacture marking crayons of all kinds 
—for use on wet, green, frosty and dry lumber; 


all colors and of different texture. Each kind 
is suited to some particular kind of lumber. 


American Acme Crayons 


t LUMBER CRAYON 








have held first place’for Quality for over 75 years. 
We supply the most critical buyers in the 
lumber industry with their crayons. Surely, 
our experience should prove profitable to you 
in selecting the right crayon for the right pur- 
pose. Let us help you. 


Write For Free Sample Today. 


The American Crayon Co. 
Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest GRAND ad 4 
 aatilicianlitcininsansiaaiien 


honors Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS 


AND DROP FORGINGS Da 
tory capacity 00 Axés & Tool 








LIN FOREST LAND 2343 hundred zosms that bare 
BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, pestpaid, $1.25 
Awerican Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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San Francisco, Cal.—The redwood lumber market con- 
tinues to be quite firm with good inquiries from the domes- 
tic market at the advance of $1 ma@e this week. The 
eastern demand for rail shipments of dry stuff is good, 
but the car shortage and scarcity of labor at the mills are 
handicaps. Local demand for green and dry lumber and 
redwood shingles is fair with only moderate stocks on 
hand. The export situation on rough clear is unchanged, 
with shippers awaiting a better supply of ocean tonnage. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Redwood has advanced $1 a thousand 
on finish and 50 cents on bevel siding in the last week. 
Demand, however, is not abnormal and manufacturers 
evidently feel they can obtain the advanced prices on all 
stocks because of the car famine. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va.—The aggregate sales of pine were consider- 
ably larger than the week previous, the increase being in 
low grade rough lumber. Number 1, 4/4 edge, sold at 
$24.75 to $26.25; No. 2, $22 to $23; No. 3, $17.50 to $19.50; 
4/4 edge box, $16 to $16.50; 4/4 edge culls, $14 to $15; 4/4 
edge red heart, $13.50; 4/4 cull red heart, $9.50 to $10. Six- 
inch box rough, $16.75 to $17.50. Number 1, 8-inch rough, 
$29.75 to $30.50; No. 2, $25.75 to $26.50; No. 3, $20 to $21; 
box, $17.50 to $18.50; culls and red heart, $15.50 to $16.50. 
Number 1, 10-inch rough, $29.50 to $30,50; No. 2, $25.75 
to $27.25; No. 3, $21 to $22; box, $18.50 to $19.25; culls 
and red heart, $16 to $17. Number 1, 12-inch rough, $34 to 
$35; No. 2, $31.50 to $32.50; No. 3, $24.75 to $25.75; box, 
$19.50 to $20.25; culls and red heart, $17 to $18. Number 
1, 5/4 edge, $27 to $28; No. 2, $24 to $25; box, $17; No. 1, 
6/4 edge, $28.75 to $29.75; box, $17; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $30.75 to 
$31.75; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $18.50 to $19.50; box bark 
strips, $10.50 to $11.25. Number 1, 13/16-inch rift flooring, 
$39 to $39.50; No. 2 34 to $35. Number 1, 13/16-inch 
flooring, $25.25 to $26.50; No. 2, $24.25 to $25.25; No. 3, 
$20.75 to $22; No. 4, $15 to $16.50. Number 1, 3/8-inch ceil- 
ing, $16.50 to $17.50; No. 2, $14.50 to $15.50; No. 3, $12.50 to 
$14; No. 4, $10. Number 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $17.50 to 
$18.25; No. 2, $16.25 to $17; No. 3, $14.50 to $15.25; No. 4, 
$11.50 to $12. Number 1, 13/16-inch partition, $26.50 to 
$28; No. 2, $25.50 to $26.50; No. 3, $21.50 to $22.50; Nos. 1 
and 2 bark strip partition, $20.75 to $22.50. Six-inch roof- 
ers, $17.50 to $18.25; 8-inch, $18.25 to $19; 10-inch, $19 to 
$20; 12-inch, $20.25 to $21.25; factory flooring, $18.75 to 
$20.50; lath, $3.05 to $3.25; N. C. pine sizes, $19 to $21.50; 
4/4 log run poplar, $20. 











Boston, Mass.—It is virtually impossible to get a carload 
thru from the South. Some retailers, short of North Caro- 
lina pine roofers, are interesting their trade in spruce 
and hemlock boards, and this is not difficult with rail 
transportation in its present chaotic state. There has been 
a good inquiry lately for North Carolina pine partition. 
If deliveries could be made good prices would be certain. 


New York.—Orders are good and while shipments are 
behind owing to car shortage, this condition is gradually 
being overcome and wholesalers find less difficulty in 
getting attention from the mills. Inquiries for box and 
low grade stocks are good and there is every reason to 
expect a continued strong demand during the winter. With 
few exceptions prices are right at the top and parties in 
position to make immediate shipment have no difficulty 
in moving their stocks. 


Baltimore, Md.—Conditions in the North Carolina pine 
trade here remain much the same as they have been, with 
none of the difficulties in the way of making shipment 
relieved, and with the demand well maintained. Espe- 
cially the box manufacturers are on the lookout for stocks. 
The wants of the builders are less pressing. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market holds firm and some recent 
advances on roofers are well maintained. A scarcity of 
stock exists and orders are therefore refused. Delays to 
shipments are about as handicapping as before. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—Yellow pine trade continues exceptionally 
good; the consuming trade, apparently tired of kicking, 
has put itself in the mood of accepting things as they 
come, placing orders in the belief that present prices will 
be maintained and waiting patiently for shipments to 
come thru. One wholesaler, who is usually in a petulant 
mood when buying, during the week placed an order and 
calmly asked to be placed upon the waiting list. The bet- 
ter situation generally has resolved itself into the condi- 
tion of the consuming trade placing orders and then play- 
ing a waiting game. One of the features of the week’s 
market was the placing of an order for 150 cars by a 
large line yard company that usually waits until a little 
later in the year tc place its business. Buying gives rise 
to the belief that the consuming trade has come to be- 
lieve that prices will not break and now is as good a time 
as any to place orders for spring requirements. Heavy 
buying is not expected until at least February and most 
of the trade believe that the yellow pine situation indi- 
cates strength for several months. Most of the demand 
is for common boards and dimensions, while shed stocks 
are hard to obtain. Some of the advances in yellow pine 
items since Nov. 1 have been as follows: %-inch B and 
better ceiling, 50 cents; B and better edge grain flooring, 
$1; B and better flat grain flooring, $1.50; 54-inch B and 
better ceiling, 50 cents; No. 1 drop siding, $1.50, No. 2 
drop siding, 50 cents; B and better finish, $1; 1x4-inch 
No. 1 fencing, $2; 1x8, 1x10, 1x12 No. 1 boards, $1; No. 2 
boards, $18, and No. 3 boards, 50 cents higher; No. 1 and 
No. 2 dimension, 75 cents. Reports from the mills indicate 
that the car shortage situation is not relieved despite the 
efforts of shippers and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to force carriers alike to help the situation. Perhaps 
it is a little too early for the new regulation to have any 
effect. 


Alexandria, La.—The following prices prevail this week: 
Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, $37; B & better EG, $35; B EG, 
$34; C EG, $28; D EG, $21; No. 1 EG, $22; No. 2 EG, $17; 
A FG, $26; B & better FG, $24.50; B FG, $22.50; C FG, $21; 
D FG, $19; No. 1 FG, $21; No. 2 FG, $16. 1x4-inch, A EG, 
$37; B & better EG, $35; B EG, $34; C EG, $26.50; D EG, 
$21; No. 1 EG, $24.50; No. 2 EG, $16; A FG, $26; B & bet- 
ter FG, $26; B FG, $25; C FG, $24; D FG, $20; No. 1 FG, 
$22.50; No. 2 FG, $16. Ceiling—-inch, B & better, $22.50; 
No. 1, $20; No. 2, $13; %4-inch, B & better, $20; No. 1, $18; 
No. 2, $11.50; %-inch, B & better, $25; No. 1, $21; No. 2, 
$17. Partition—4-inch, B & better, $25; No. 1, $21; No. 2, 
$17; 6-inch, B & better, $27; No. 1, $22; No. 2, $17. Bevel 
siding—1l-inch, B & better, $17.50; No. 1, $14; No. 2, $10.50. 
Drop siding—6-inch, B & better, $25; No. 1, $22; No. 2, $17. 
Finish—B & better surfaced, 1x4-inch, $25.25; 1x6-inch, 
$27; 1x8-inch, $27; 1x5 to 10-inch, $29; 1x12-inch, $29; 1144x4 
to 12-inch, $32; 11%4x4 to 12-inch, $30; 15¢-inch, $29; C sur- 
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PERKINS GLUE CO. 


Sole Manufacturers and Selling Agents 


Perkins Vegetable Veneer Glue 


(Patenied July 2, 1912) 


Suite 814 J. M. S. Building, 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 











ee 
faced, 1x4-inch, $22; 1x6-inch, $23; 1x8-inch, 2°29: 


3 xd 
10-inch, $25; 1x12-inch, $25; 1%x4 to 12-inch, $27.50; 14,1 
to 12-inch, $27. Rough finish—1x4-inch, $21 1x6-ineh 


$22.50; 1x8-inch, $22.50; 1x5 to 10-inch, $25; 1x12 
1% x4 to 12-inch, $26.50; 144x4 to 12-inch, $26. 
base—4 and 6-inch, $30; 8- and 10-inch, $32. 

and 6-inch, $33; 14, 1% and 2-inch, $36. Molding—7y 
percent. Fencing—No. 1, 1x4-inch, 16-foot, $13; others 
$18.50; 1x4-inch, 16-foot, CM, $18.50; others, $15; 1x6-inch, 
16-foot, $20.50; others, $19.50; 1x6-inch, 16-foot, CM, $91: 
others, $20.50; No. 2 (10 to 20-foot), 1x4-inch $13; CM 
$13.50; 1x6-inch, $16; CM, $16.50; No. 3 (6 to 20-footy 
1x4-inch, $11.50; CM, $10.75; 1x6-inch, $12.50; CM, $129; 
Boards— No. 1, %x8-inch, 14 and 16 feet, $17; others, 
$17.50; 13/16x8-inch, 14 and 16 feet, $18.50; others, $18: 
%4x10-inch, 14 to 16 feet, $18.50; others, $18, 18/16x10-inch, 
14 and 16 feet, $19.50; others, $19; %4x12-inch, 14 ang 16 
feet, $21; others, $20.50; 13/16x12-inch, 14 and 16 feet, $24: 
others, $23.50; No. 2 (10 to 20 feet), %4x8-inch, $15.59: 
13/16x8-inch, $16.50; %x10-inch, $16; 13/16x10-inch, $16.59: 
%4x12-inch, $17; 13/16x12-inch, $17.75. No. 3 (6 to 20 feet), 
%4x8-inch, $11.50; 13/16x8, $12; 94x10, $11.75; 13/16x10-inch, 
$12.25; %4x12-inch, $12.50; 13/16x12-inch, $13. Shiplap— 
No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14 and 16 feet, $19; others, $19.50; 1x19. 
inch, 14 and 16 feet, $19.50; others, $19; 1x12, 14 ana 16 
feet, $20; others, $19.50; No. 2 (10 to 20 feet) 1x8-inch, 
$16.50; 1x10-inch, $16.25; 1x12-inch, $16; No. 3 (6 to 20 
feet), 1x8-inch, $13; 1x10-inch, $12.50; 1x12-inch, $12. (ap 
material—1x4-inch B & better siding, $25; 1x6-inch, $25; 
1x4 and 6-inch B & better, $24.50; 1x4-inch, No. 1 siding 
$22; 1x6-inch, $21; 1x4 and 6-inch, $20.50; 1x4-inch No, 1 
lining, $20; 1x4 and 6-inch No. 1 lining and roofing, $20; 
1x4 and 6-inch No. 2 siding, $14; 2x6, 8 and 10-inch No, 1 
decking, $20; 2x6 and 8-inch heart face decking, $21; 2x10. 
inch No. 1 select decking, $22. Plaster lath—No. 1, $2.25, 
No. 2, $1.60. Byrkit lath—4 and 6-foot, $11; 8 and 10-foot, 
$11.50; 12-inch and larger, $12. Stringers—7/16 and 8/16- 
inch, 28 feet, $30; 14 and 16 feet, $25; 24 and 26 feet, $28; 
all stringers 90 percent rough heart. Caps—12x14-inch, 
12 feet, rough heart, $23; 14 feet, $23.50; 14x14-inch, 12 
feet, rough heart; $24; 14 feet, $24.50; 16 feet, $24.50. Sills— 
rough heart or dressed, 36 feet, $24; 38 feet, $26; 40 feet, 
$28; 50 feet, $40. Ties—6x8-inch, 8 feet 6 inches, rough 
heart, $22; S4S, $24; 6x8-inch, 8 feet, rough heart, $19; 
S48, $21; No. 1 rough, $18; 7x8-inch, 9 feet, rough heart, 
$20. Oil rig timbers—No. 1 square E & S, $21; 2x4 to 8x8- 


“inch, $35; 
Casing and 
Jambs4 


+ inch, $18.25; 2x10 to 10x10-inch, $18; 2x12 to 12x12-inch, 


$21; 2x14, 16-inch and up, $24. Paving block stock—No, 1 
square E & §S, $15; No. 1 S & E, $16; rough heart, $17. 
Grooved roofing—1x10-inch, No. 1, 14 and 16 feet, $19.50; 
others, $19. Dimension—16 feet, $3 and $3.50 off list; 10, 12, 
14, 18 and 20 feet, $4 and $4.50 off list; 22 and 24 feet, $7 
and $7.50 off list. An advance in prices on dimension is 
expected. Several mills are planning to issue new lists 
within the next week, quoting an advance of from 50 cents 


to $1. Every other item on this market also is on the 
upgrade. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The car shortage is the fly in the 
ointment of the yellow pine dealers. Dealers have plenty 
of orders ahead and some of them have been compelled to 
call their men in off the road because of inability to handle 
the business offered. Manufacturers report they have 
more business offered now than they ever have had before 
at this season of the year and at a time when the dealers 
ordinarily have not begun to buy for the spring trade. 
Manufacturers are pessimistic over the car situation and, 
in general, take new orders only on the subject-to-indefi- 
nite-delay basis for shipment. Prices are advancing some- 
what in the face of offerings of business from big buyers 
for delivery in the early part of 1917, indicating a short- 
age of stock at the yards and a desire to replenish for 
the spring trade. Mill stocks are still broken, as the mills 
have not produced the usual quantity of lumber because 
of the inability of the shipping departments to operate 
at capacity. The result has been that hardly a day passes 
without a small advance on some certain item. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The car shortage still has the effect on 
the market that no stocks are to be had and that practic- 
ally no deliveries from the meager stocks on hand can be 
made. Prices in consequence are very firm. 


New Orleans, La.—Continued active demand is reported, 
tho today’s association bulletin shows the last week’s 
bookings below production and shipments alike for the 
first time in weeks. This is due, it is explained, to the 
marked decline of shipments due to car shortage. For 
the week just ended some gain of the movement is in- 
dicated, but whether the run of the car situation has been 
reached must await further developments. The general 
report from the mills is that car shortage is still acute. 
The character of call seems to have undergone no change 
and prices are firm with the tendency upward on a few 
items, 





New York.—While the car shortage question is less im- 
portant in other lines, it is still a paramount issue among 
the longleaf pine mills. Orders come in rapidly at good 
prices, but little headway is made in shipments and cus- 
tomers are clamoring for stocks. This does not mean that 
an extraordinary volume of business is being booked, but 
assortments among yards are getting low and they need 
replenishment. Inquiries for railroad and dock work are 
good and notwithstanding the falling off in the call for 
building schedules, special sizes and boards are in good 
demand from all sections of the market and whatever 
orders are placed are wanted filled immediately. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is good, with many orders being 
turned down because of the impossibility of getting the 
lumber for prompt delivery, because of the car shortage. 


Boston, Mass.—Sellers have their books choked with 
orders, and they will not accept any more until a part, 
at least, of the old business is completed. Firms with 
mill connections at tidewater points, thus being able to 
bring southern pine here by vessel, are doing a good busi- 
ness, however. Quotations are very firm. Prices for No. 
2 common are especially strong. B and better partition 
%x3%4-inch is now quoted at $30 to $30.50. Transactions 
in flooring would be more bulky if more wholesalers here 
had the lumber ready for delivery. Prices are getting 
higher, as evidenced by the following quotations on the 
week’s business: Quarter sawn A, $43 to $44; quarter sawn 
B, $40 to $41; quarter sawn C, $34 to $35. 


Baltimore, Md.—Between the users of Georgia pine 
who hesitate to pay the advances demanded, and the mill 
men who decline to make concessions, but are marking 
their prices higher to allow for the increase cost of Pro 
duction, the trade does not attain exceptional volume 
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tho it is to be regarded as in an eminently healthy con- 
dition. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand exceeds the supply. 
Prices are strong and further advances are likely before 








the first of the year. Shipments are greatly delayed by 
the car shortage. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—The feature of the market is the per- 
sistent complaint by distributers that they are not getting 
their orders filled by the mills as fast as the demand from 
cai retail trade calls for, and that this situation is even 
worse than it was a week ago. Yard stocks are in bad 
sh: pe. There is an urgent demand for construction stocks, 
and dimension and flooring are equally strong, with ad- 
yances of quotations on some items. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Very few southern mills are able to 
ship but a small percentage of their orders and stocks 
available are getting more restricted. Yard trade is quiet, 
put retailers are looking ahead for material for what they 
expect to be a most active spring. 

CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—Continued brisk demand is reported, 
no signs of a holiday “lull” being visible thus far. The 
call is mainly for mixed cars, and rather evenly distrib- 
uted over the list. Complaints of car shortage are still 
heard and it is claimed that the situation in this re- 
spect has shown little or no improvement. One of the 
large companies has announced advances, effective this 
week, ranging from 50 cents to $1.50 on a number of 
items, principally finish, the advances ‘representing an 
adjustment to current conditions of demand and mill 
supply. 





Chicago.—There is considerable buying of cypress, and 
present business is at advanced prices. A good demand 
for mixed cars from the yards continues and the factories 
are in the market vigorously. Three-inch tank is espe- 
cially in request. Some of the cypress price advances haye 
been: A and B beveled siding, $1; No. 1 common, $1; C 
finish, $2.50. Cypress demand is especially good for panel 
and Bue col stocks, casing and base, shop grades, and 
pecky also moves fairly well. 





St. Louis, Mo.—Altho orders are numerous enough, trade 
is less active than during the previous week, probably 
due to the car shortage, which holds shipments back from 
this market. The falling off is mostly in the higher grades. 
Demand for the Missouri and Arkansas variety still con- 
tinues good. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There has been a substantial advance 
in most items of cypress finish in the last week. The de- 
mand is normal. 


New York.—A firm demand is reported, with cars scarce. 
The market is broadening and not restricted to the shop 
grades. Good inquiries for tank stocks were put out last 
week, but smaller woodworking plants are buying care- 
fully. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Owing to the car shortage at the mills, 
stock comes forward slowly. <A fair demand for stock 
exists, both in tank and interior trim. Prices are firm. 


Boston, Mass.—Very firm prices are quoted by whole- 
sale merchants on all grades and thicknesses of cypress. 
Nothing can now be brought into the New England mar- 
ket except by water, but those who can make delivery in 
this way find no trouble in filling their books with all the 
orders they want. The whole list is strong and no con- 
cessions from the following quotations will be considered: 
Ones and twos, 4/4, $48 to $50.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $50 to $51.50; 
8/4, $58.25 to $54.75; 10/4 to 12/4, $66 to $68; No. 1 shop, 
4/4, $30 to $31.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $87.50 to $39; 8/4, $40.75 to 
$42.25. 





Baltimore, Md.—While no material gain in cypress has 
been recorded the prospects for this wood are regarded as 
excellent. Many new building operations have been 
brought out of late, with others in prospect, and construc- 
tion work is likely to be much more active than it has 
been. Southern stocks remain very firm as to prices, with 
the yards disposed to place orders in advance of require- 
ments owing to the uncertainty as to when shipments will 
arrive. South Carolina cypress shows more or less fluctua- 
tion, but some progress toward higher quotations has been 
made, and on the whole the situation may be regarded as 
satisfactory. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The movement from mills is no 
better while demand has increased and prices have 
strengthened. Retail stocks are low and wholesalers are 
not able to supply items needed to fill in. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—Red cedar shingle quotations in this market 
this week are $3.36, Chicago basis, on clears, and $2.92 on 
Stars, prices being weaker than previously ruled. No 
change is reported in white cedar shingles, the movement 
in this market being $3.35, Chicago basis, on extras, and 
$2.55 on standards. Lath of all kinds continue firm and 
Scarce. Four-foot No. 2 hemlock lath is quoted at $3.85, 


cm 32-inch basswood lath are practically out of the 
Narket, 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Demand for red cedar stock has 
tapered off somewhat. Prices continue firm on the mill 
basis, with premiums occasionally paid for prompt de- 
livery, and wholesalers look for another advance soon. 


coma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles show littleschange, 


eas mills continuing idle because of the car famine. 


There is a fairly good demand for shingles. Quotations 
conUnue irregular, $1.75 being quoted to the trade via the 
; sfer and $2.05 to $2.10 via the southern route for 
— and clears also about $2.10. Cedar shingle logs are 


attle, Wash.—Extra stars, red cedar shingles, still 
their prominent position in the market and bring as 
“as '& price as do the thicker, higher grade clears. There 
‘ been many transit cars of stars sold in the south- 
that brought 10 to 15 cents more than clears. More 
s are being forced to close down for lack of cars and 
eports from British Columbia say that the same condi- 
tion is true there, 





Kansas City, Mo,—Demand from the country and city 





trade takes up all the shingles that can be gotten out and 
dealers are not looking for any radical change in prices. 
Stars are being quoted $3.16 to $3.21 on the 60-cent rate 
basis, and clears are worth $3.48 to $3.58 on this basis. 
Numbers 1 and 2 lath are reported scarce by several manu- 
facturers. 





New Orleans, La.—Call continues very active for cypress 
shingles and lath. Mill supplies of shingles rule low and 
broken in assortment, with prices very firm but un- 
changed. Cypress lath also are in rather low supply and 
most mills continue the custom adopted months ago of 
shipping lath on mixed car orders only. 


Boston, Mass.—Quotations generally are firmer, but are 
also very erratic, owing to the car shortage. There have 
been sales of nice white cedar extras for as much as $4. 
Some wholesalers quote $3.75 for similar goods, and: this 
latter price is fully 25 cents above the best early Novem- 
ber quotations. Almost as much has been obtained for 
some makes of clears as for the lower priced brands of 
extras. Red cedars also are firm and sell as fast as se- 
cured. The range for extras is about $4.03 to $4.13. As 
much as $5 is quoted on 1%-inch lath and there are sales 


- reported of round lots at $4.65 and $4.75. These, of course, 


are all spruce lath. For 1%-inch lath $3.90 seems to be 
the lowest quoted. <A quotation of $22 for 2-inch furring 
now looks cheap, but orders have been light this week. 
Spruce clapboards are scarce and firm, the extras bringing 
$54 and the clears $52. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The shingle demand is good, while stocks 
are much smaller than usual. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Reduction of stocks of all kinds of 
shingles and a continued strong demand has resulted in 
an advance of several cents on all kinds and grades. 
Stocks of cedar, cypress, chestnut and pine are lower than 
they have been known to be in the last five years, some 
dealers declare, and sellers are naming their own prices. 
Cedar clears are as much as 25 cents higher than a month 
ago and readily command from $3.40 to $3.50. Cypress 
shingles are selling readily at higher prices but are in 
limited supply. Chestnut lath are strong at from $4 up to 
$4.25. Cypress and hemlock rule at about the same price. 
Demand for alt kinds of lath holds up well, considering the 
lateness of the building season, which has been unusually 


open this year. 
SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—The market for boxing lumber and crat- 
ing lumber looks stronger. Shooks and boxboards are 
ordered faster than they are produced. Stocks of dry 
lumber at the mills are but moderate, despite the fact 
that production this last season has been larger than 
normal, stimulated by the brisk call for packing lumber 
from munitions factories and many other industries. Good 
round edge pine box boards, inch, are firm at $20 to $21. 
For spruce box boards, round edge, inch, the range now is 
$19 to $20. Pine shooks of fair quality, 13/16-inch, can be 
found at $28, but there have been sales of very nice 
shooks at $30. Spruce shooks are worth $27. Shook mills 
in the apple districts have been doing a good business 


lately. 
COOPERAGE 


Chicago.—Increasing demand and prices thé last week 
for barrels, staves and heading seem to have reached the 
top for the present; buyers have been supplied and offer- 
ings of staves are increasing, altho there is no reduction 
in prices. Receipts of hogs have been liberal, with a possi- 
bility that most of the crop may come this month, owing 
to the high price of corn. Oil refineries are good cus- 
tomers for barrels and many inquiries are received for 
second-hand oil, whisky and spirit barrels from the East. 
Bourbon staves are scarce and all whisky staves are con- 
tracted for. Agents continue to travel among the southern 
mills, altho most of their stave output is contracted for. 
A good demand exists for gum syrup staves and heading. 
Gum staves are superseding for many purposes, both white 
and red oak, on account of lower prices. Slight improve- 
ment is noticed in the car shortage, which with increas- 
ing demurrage charges is likely soon to put the roads in 
normal condition. Slack stock shows no change, as the 
few orders received are quickly filled. Very few inquiries 
are received for flour staves, heading or hoops. A few 
sales are made of white ash butter tub staves. Square 
ash heading and racked ash hoops are in light demand. 
No orders are received for hickory flour hoops, but a few 
cars of 914%4-foot hickory box straps are sold, tho there is 
little change in price. Coiled elm hoops are offered in ex- 
cess of the demand for all lengths at declining prices, 
say A. & H. Gates, in their report on market conditions. 


Southern elm flour staves............0. enue 4 8.50 











No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M........ 4.75 to 6.25 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 

ing, = BUC ad euun esacacecce dis c.¢6.s wee 06% to 07 
No. 1, 17% 1- ‘inch’ gum “heading, per ‘set, 

nominal ........se0e aeetawtae sews eneueee 06% to 07 
WRite GG INP: TOLCER... oo ccc cccccccscccees 1.75 to 1.85 
Circled white oak, oil heading, per set...... -29 to .30 
ig = SICTOGR so vic siciccccscdocessovconteuce 1.65 to 1.70 

oO. 28%-inch gum staves ....ccccccceee eo 7.00 to 7.50 
Cieled white oak, oil heading, per set. -29 
bg ee rrr Sore “No demand 
Hickory ioe StIRDEs <0 cc-cccs Sceerecetos ee. 12.50 to 13.00 
DE, Eby SUCUMOE SUI WIRVORs 6 5.66 cccccccescce 7.50 to 0 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 ft., 9 in., per - 9.25 to 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, eres “foot, per M. 5.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot, per M - 8.75 to 9.00 
Half barrel staves, elm, per :” Aen 450 to 4.75 
Half barrel basswood heading, per. set. ‘ -05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.. ° 5.00 
WUOSG  VeIE, 2 9 oa-6 6 sintaacine wa ciexeaes Fist .50 to .60 
Head lining, car lots, per -_ 12-inch. ae .30 to 385 
Ten-round hoop barrels......cecccoere .46 
Eight patent hoop barrels. . Wiaie'ws aioe ° .46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M. = .45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels. .45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels. .45 
Half-barrels, 6-hoop.......seeeeee ihieuudes 37 to .388 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves........... 13.50 to 14.00 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M......... es. ee to .00 

ME GRMN ccc cdksctececieeareseceeensse'e 57.00 to 60.00 

Red oak, Of staves, Per Ma. .cccccccese coces Ono to 39.00 
White oak, oil staves, per M.......-.eeeeeee 42.00 to 44.00 
POP DAITEIG 6 occ cess ccccnccssccceeeveeste 1.25 to 1.85 
eR eS errr ere re i ne 1.20 to 1.25 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The flour demand is small and slack 
coopers do little in this market, tho in the country it is 
said mills have a fair amount of business. Offerings of 
stock are not heavy at present and prices, except in hoops, 
are firm. Hoops are a trifle weaker. In the tight cooper- 
age trade prices are stronger because of the increased 
cost of material. Small packages show quite a stiffening 
over a short time ago. 
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Illinois, Iowa, Virginia and’ 
Connecticut heard from this 
week. More to follow next 


week. 


WEST SALEM, ILL. 

I have been a reader of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for many years as well as two 
other lumber journals. For the last few years 
I have not been in the lumber business, but 
found that I could not keep alive and drop the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; however, I have 
discontinued the two other journals. I find much 
enjoyment reading the Realm of the Retailer, 
Salesmanship, and the page of local and personal 
news, as I know many of the boys that have hit 
the road for many years and, know what they 
have to run up against, as I have been there my- 
self. God have mercy on them when they call 


_on the retailer when the market is downward on 


a rainy day. I think the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN is the most helpful lumber journal 


there is. 
COL. E. P. MILLER. 


BELLE PLAINE, IOWA. 

I think the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
about the last word in the way of trade papers. 
I find about all of it interesting and I must con- 
fess when I first look over in a _ hurried 
way the subjects you take up, my first thought 
is that it is something that will not interest nor 
benefit me, but when I get into the articles I 
find information that is invaluable to me. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is certainly a good 
publication and it has been in the Henry family 
since about 1876, and I am of the opinion that 
I will never discontinue my subscription. With 
best wishes for the continued success of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and the publisher. 

F. H. HENRY. 


PERRY, IOWA. 
There is much of interest to anyone engaged 
in the retail lumber business to be found in your 
admirable journal. As a usual thing the first I 
read is the page on community development. 
After that I usually read the market conditions, 
then there is always something of interest in the 
way of experiences of other retail dealers or 
articles that contain advice and suggestions 
beneficial to the general conduct of the business. 

The paper pleases me mighty well. 
Cc. D. MARCKRES. 


BROOKNEAL, VA. 

I have been taking the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN for quite a while and it seems to have 
about reached perfection. I am very much inter- 
ested in the Review of Current Lumber Trade 
conditions, and also think the Realm of the Re- 
tailer is fine, also your Query and Comment pages. 
To sum it all up, you paper can not be im- 


proved upon. 
W. L. LASH, Foreman, 


Booth Williams Lumber Co. 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN gives the 
public clean, accurate news and progressive ideas 
in a clear way. We are especially pleased with 
the accuracy of the market quotations. 
G. H. ALLEN. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
— words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No av except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 


Remitpances to accompany the order. No 
extra clarge for copies o yg containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 
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FOR SALE 
A MODERN UP TO DATE BOX SHOOK PLANT. 
Plant located close to all fruit markets in the Northwest cn 
the main line of one of the Transcontinental Railways with 
excellent Rail facilities for shipment. Logs supplied cen- 
veniently by river or rail, abundance of timber in country 
including Yellow Pine, Spruce, White Fir and very high grade 
Cottonwood. Plant has capacity of four to five cars per 
week: Total investment in plant approximately $30,000.00 ; 
party owning same compelled to sell on account of larger in- 
terests in lumber business calling him East to live. Owner 
willing to retain property on which plant is located and 
lease site on low rental basis. Write for further details. 
Address “R. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FOR SALE 

each 45 and 60” Sturtevant Blower. 
Superior 18” Jointer, 7’ tilting table. 
No. 22 American 9” Moulder, round and square heads. 
Fay & Egan No. 118 butting Saw, hollow ground saw. 
Style B Sherman End Matcher. 
H. B. Smith 24” Double Surfacer and Matcher. 
No. 28 Hoyt-American 21” Double Surfacer and Matcher, 
Fay & Egan Resaw, 4’ wheel, 30” cut, 5 saws. 
Pringle & Brodie 8” Ring Machine. 
Wood Turning Lathe, 12’ frame. 

Extra matcher heads, bits, belting, shafting and pulleys, 
cheap. Would exchange for lumber. ; 
THE DODSON SAW MILL & LUMBER CO., Columbus, O. 
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DON’T DECLINE INVITATIONS 
To make public addresses for want of time to prepare them. 
Tell us. We write anything to order. Years of experience, 
Confidential. Address WRITERS’ GUILD, 744 Omaia 
National Bank Building, Omaha, Neb. 


READY CUT HOUSE BUSINESS. 

I have complete running factory eighteen miles from 
Greater New York, Railroad siding, large storage shed. Want 
small working capital and party to sell ready cut rustic ga- 
rages, seaside cottages and children’s play houses. I am 
practical and reliable. Cc. L. BELL, Cranford, N. J. 


COMMISSARY MANAGERS 
Ask for samples, catalog, prices and full particulars on 
Allison Coupon Books, the best accounting system ever de- 
vised for company stores. Write today. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY. 
We can supply you with any or al) of the books on forestry 
by C. A. Schenck, director Biltmore Forest School. 
Let us send you descriptive circular. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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DRAFTSMAN AND BILLER WANTED 

Experienced in manufacture of sash, doors, millwork and 
furniture, capable of reading architect's plans to make practi- 
cal working details and piece billing material according 
specifications; must be accurate, with ability to bill for 
force of thirty to forty; southern location. Give informa- 
tion as to experience, with reference and salary wanted, in 
first letter. 

“R. 34,” 


Address care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—COMPETENT MAN 
German preferred—to act as yard foreman in lumber, build- 
ing material and coal yard in town of 30,000. Must be in- 
dustrious, sober and honest, with ability to handle deliv- 
eries. Write application in own handwriting. State ex- 
perience and give references. 
ddress “Pp, 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—SHIPPING & DELIVERY CLERK 
Familiar with sash, door and house trim business. Must 
be able to have deliveries and shipments made quickly and 
accurately. To have charge of the department but not 
strictly an office job. Man must be willing to get out and 
hustle the loading of teams or trucks or do anything that 
will hurry the work. Apply, stating age, experience, salary 
expected and give reference. 

Address “Pp, 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





** THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN.” 
A book dealing with the merits and uses of the leading com- 
mercial woods of the Pacific coast, short methods of figuring 
lumber, octagon spars, log specifications, lumber carrying 
capacity of vessels, logging terms and a great deal of general 
lumber information. 247 pages; flexible cloth covers; post- 
paid $1.50. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St.. 
Chicago, Ill, 
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ESTIMATOR WANTED 
Experienced in manufacture of sash, doors and special 
millwork, capable of reading and interpreting architect's 
plans to make estimates covering all under head of mill- 
work by proposal according specifications, then showing by 
practical listing and pricing what proposals consist of; 
with a large and fully up-to-date equipped plant. Reference 
as to experience, ability, salary asked for in reply. Replies 
treated confidential. 
Address “R, 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ILLINOIS CONCERN DOING A LARGE 
Retail business, wants a man of executive ability as man- 
ager. A knowledge of estimating and detailing work into 
mill from plans is desirable. He must know the market 
for mill-work in car loads, such as mouldings, window and 
door frames ete. He must develop the planing mill into a 
whole-sale proposition. We prefer a man who has sufficient 
confidence in his ability to invest not less than five thousand 
dollars, though not absolutely essential. Give full particu- 
lars regarding experience and references. 
Address “R, 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—GOOD MAN FOR SECRETARY & 
Treasurer or one to take care of lumber end with four to 
six thousand dollars. Positively an ideal money making 
proposition. None but competent and with money necd 
reply. 

Address “OAK No. 400,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





COMPETENT TALLYMAN WANTED. 
One who is capable of acting as foreman of box factory 
yard. Young married man preferred, who is steady and 
familiar with Northérn grades. Straight salary of $75.00 
per month to right party. Outline your proposition fully in 
first letter. 
GREEN BROS. BOX & LUMBER CO.,. Rockford, Ill. 


WANTED-_—INTELLIGENT NORTHERN 
Hardwood lumber inspector, well up on grades and one who 
has had buying experience preferred. No drinker wanted. 
Answer, giving references and salary wanted 

“R, 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LIVE YARD MANAGER FOR RETAIL YARD 
In one-yard town in Oklahoma, Prefer man with three to five 
years’ experience, not over 28 years old. 
Address “R. 8,” care AMERICAN ILUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ONE AUDITOR—ONE YARD MANAGER 
State salary. Position in central State. References. 
Address “R. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














WANTED 

High grade man for superintendent of Sash and Door 
plant located in one of the North Central States manufac- 
turing all kinds of Interior Finish; must be thoroughly 
equipped to manage and handle the entire plant. In re- 
sponding give age, experience and salary expected. A splen 
did opportunity for the right man. 

ddress “Pp, 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 

With executive ability to handle operations of manufac- 
turing plant of special millwork, sash, doors and furniture ; 
employing one hundred men in new equipped plant, with 
experience in modern methods of manufacture; located in 
southern city. In reply give full information as to experi- 
ence, reference and salary wanted. All replies treated 

strictly confidential. 
Address i 





R. 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 





WANTED—COMPETENT LUMBER BOOKKEEPER 
By Chicago wholesaler for temporary position. State age, 
experience, references etc. 

Address “R, 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SUPERINTENDENT BOX FACTORY 
Making shooks, nailed, lock corner and other kinds Wood 
Boxes. City shop. Give age, salary, experience. 

Address “R, 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-BLOCKSETTER FOR 
Single band mill in North Carolina. Address, giving refer- 
ences, age, experience etc., ; 
W. M. RITTER LUMBER COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio. 


WANTED—MAN TO ACT IN THE CAPACITY 
Of hardware buyer and lumber yard auditor in southern 
Idaho. In applying give experience, age and references. 

Address “R, 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-STENO@GRAPHER 
By Minnesota white pine manufacturer. Many years’ supply 
of timber. State experience. 
Address “R, 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TWO COMPETENT 
Barnhardt loadermen. Wages satisfactory to right men and 
steady work. 
Address 

















“L, 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—MANAGER RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
With five to ten thousand dollars to invest. Near Chicago. 
Good prospects. 

Address 


WANTED—MANAGER OF WHOLESALE LUMBER 
Office in Seattle. Thorough acquaintance in Northwest and 
Middle West. 

Address 


“LL. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





“T, 8,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 
In retail lumber yard in Detroit. Best of references and clean 
record required. State age, experience and salary expected. 
Address “LL. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 
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WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For Southern mill manufacturing all kinds of <ash 
and interior trim. : 
perienced, capable of reading intricate plans, hilling any 
detailing and must be well recommended. State : we, ex ert. 
ence, references, and salary expected in first letior.’ nett 

dress “M. 41.” care AMERICAN L1 


Must be thoroughly competent ‘oe 





! ‘ERMAN, 
HIGH CLASS MAN TO TAKE CHA 3GE 


Of Yellow Pine and Hardwood Department at | 








iladelphis 
Salary and attractive profit sharing arrangement delphia, 
Address “R. 26,” care AMERICAN Lv suermay, 
ee 
MANAGER—WANTED. 
A German Yard manager who is a good bookiceper, ang 


has made good, may obtain a desirable position by sending 
inquiry with past record to - 
JOHN MUGGLI, Richardton, N, Dak, 


YARD MANAGER WANTED 
For good Iowa town. Excellent opportunity for good expe. 
rienced manager. 
ECLIPSE LUMBER COMPANY, Clinton. Iowa, 


——— 








WE CAN HELP YOU SELL 


Logging Equipment 
Scrap Metal 


Timber 
Business Opportunities 


Timber Lands Machinery 
Lumber Yards Camp Supplies 
Sawmills Tlorses 

Planing Mills Mules 

Factories Wagons 
Woodworking Plants Carts 

Lumber Autos 

Shingles Electric Su, plies 
Rails Engines 

Cars Boilers and EF »mps 
Locomotives Anything You Want to Sell 


PLACE YOUR AD IN THE AMERICAN 1 JJMBERMAN, 


Best Salesman for the Least Mone 7. 
ADVERTISE NOW. 
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ARE YOU THE MAN? 


A Wholesale Company, well established, handling 
Fir and West Coast products catering to the spe- 
cial trade, Railroads, etc., wants a first-class, high- 
grade, thorough lumberman—one with knowledge 
of Yellow Pine preferred—for position in Chicago. 
Only a highclass man capable of handling the best 
trade will be considered. Don’t want a sport, but 
don’t expect an angel. The right man can expect 
satisfactory remuneration and a permanent position. 

If you have the ability and capacity for heavy 
earnings to yourself as well as to us suggest you 
wire us night letter, 


Address “ABILITY,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
White Building, Seattle, Wash. 





A HIGH CLASS WHOLESALE CONCERN 
Handling Yellow Pine, Cypress and miscellaneous Hard- 
woods, will have a position open about January 1st for a 
high class salesman. Prefer an experienced man who is 
able to take $3,000.00 to $5,000.00 stock in Company. Per- 
manent and promising position for the right man. 

Address “P, 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—BY ONE OF THE LARGEST 
Wholesale Cypress firms, with established trade ‘in the terti- 
tory, a salesman to cover Michigan, northern Ohio, includ- 
ing Cleveland. A good position for the right man. Must be 
thoroughly acquainted with factory trade in the territory. 
Give full particulars in first letter addressing 

“R, 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN : 
To sell British Columbia shingles and cedar Bevel Siding. We 
carry the accounts. Liberal Commissious paid. 
TIMMS, PHILLIPS & CO., LTD., Vancouver, B. C. 


HUSTLING COMMISSION MEN 
‘an get a good yellow pine mill connection by writing us. 
State experience and territory traveled. 
Address “A, 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SALESMAN. } 
Commission for Redwood Siding, Lumber and Factory Mill- 
work direct mill shipment. Some territories east of Missis- 
sippi River and South. 
Address “R, 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A LARGE MILWAUKEE SASH AND DOOR 
Concern desires to engage the services of an A#1 sash and 
door salesman for upper Wisconsin and upper Michigan terri- 
tory. Must be experienced, able to take off plans, figure same, 
and thoroly reliable in every way. I 

Address “R, 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

ae 




















WANTED-IMMEDIATELY HIGH GRADE 
Experienced general manager and superintendent for oak 
flooring and sawmill plant in very desirable part of South, 
preferably one able to become interested financially. 
Address “RF, 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 

A small advertisement in the employment columns will make 
your wants known and help you get a situation. 

No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as the paper is read by the people you 
want to reach. 

Place your ad. in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DEPART- 
MENT. 

QUICK RETURNS, 





FREADRICH BELTING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Manufacturer High Grade Leather Belting, Oil-prooi and +s 
P.; Waterproof; Regular Oak Tanned, Rawhide and — 
Leather Belting, Belt.Cements, Preservatives, Dressings, itor 
ings. Commission salesmen wanted. Exclusive territo y 
assigned. Exporter. Mention AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A SALESMAN in 
For Illinois territory. One who is capable of drawins off m 
work from blue prints and pricing same. 5 
Address “R. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
ne 


COMMISSION SALESMAN WANTED ; 
To represent in Pennsylvania a concern manufacturi0g na 


tive Hardwoods, also Mine Rails, Pit Posts, Ties, Caps, ee 
as well as doing large wholesale business in Yellow }10*: 








Hemlock, White Pine and Cypress. Advise territory covered 
and commissions desired. 23 
ddress “P,'16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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